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CHAPTER I 

^ I hate cynicism a good deal worse than I do the devil ; unless 
perhaps the two were the same thing."— R. L. Stevenson. 

AT one end of her mother's drawing-room Blanche 
Cumnor had gathered round her from among the 
Minchester gossips a little group of young women who 
were much interested in themselves and who were doing 
their best to imitate her manner. Beside her stood the 
brother of an old family friend, a Major Wortley, who 
was old enough to think that Blanche was not young 
enough. He was a man whose mind was always 
occupied with details. He was annoyed to find that 
the cachet acquired by fifty years of bachelorhood 
and the embonpoint peculiar to the Wortley family 
had made no particular impression on these provincial 
young women who would not have had the chance of 
meeting him but for the fact that he was staying with 
the Colonel of the Hussars stationed at Minchester. 

He was still more annoyed when Charles Fortescue, 
the curate of a district church, and encouraged on 
account of his family connections, came up and separated, 
with deliberate intention, this group into two, seating 
himself on a hassock in such a way as to cut off and 
appropriate the young women and leave the major 
talking to Blanche. 

"Now, what do you suppose he is saying to 'em?" 
asked the major, eyeing Fortescue's back with irritable 
curiosity. 

"What is he saying?" repeated Blanche. "Why, 
what does a man say? He is talking about himself/' 
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''And you think those girls are interested?" asked 
the major, ignoring the general accusation. 

" Why not ? While he is talking they can be 
thinking of the family living that will, in all mortal 
probability, fall vacant shortly ; and they can also think 
of his aunt, who can't live for ever." 

"Ton my word. Miss Cumnor, you are severe. I 
thought they would be innocent sort of creatures, who 
ate buns, and took several lumps of sugar in their tea, 
and believed in curates." 

*' I'm not severe, I am merely accurate. Only hand- 
some women can afford to be spiteful." 

Blanche was tall and thin, and her face was pale, 
clever, and full of an alertness that seemed almost like 
a smile. She actually did very rarely smile, and never 
at anything she said herself. She now looked gravely 
into the major's face with that very slight squint of 
hers. 

While Wortley was wondering what he should say, 
she interposed: 

" Don't trouble to tell a lie, or I shall accuse you of 
having taken up— by accident, for I know you don't 
waste your time reading — a volume of Lord Chester- 
field. If I remember, the good gentleman strongly 
recommends his son to keep his feet dry, and to tell 
plain women that they are good-looking, and handsome 
women that they are clever. Do you recollect ? Things 
must have been easy in those days." 

" Well, there is no denying that you are clever," said 
the major, a little bewildered. 

" Never mind," said Blanche. She did not, however, 
look bored. Blanche never looked bored. Perhaps her 
attraction was chiefly derived from this habit 

" Now, I daresay," said Wortley, " I daresay, you could 
tell me what Fortescue is saying, silthough you can only 
see the back of his head." 

" He has just told them that Minchester isn't such a 
bad place to live in as you would have thought, and he 
is going on to describe his life in Oxford." 

** Didn't do much work, I expect," said the major. 
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" Not much ; the young women are delighted to hear 
that he didn't work : it is so much better to have an 
aunt who intends to leave you her property, not to 
mention the family living. That must come to him in 
a year or two. The present man is nearly eighty." 

"Well, and what next?" asked Wortley. 

"He has begun to describe his emotions on being 
told that his aunt was not prepared to die immediately, 
and that, meanwhile, he had better go into one of the 
professions." 

The major smiled. 

" The young women are amused at the idea, and they 
feel certain that, having prepared himself by not working, 
any of the professions would jprofit by his admission." 

" I daresay." 

" The question is, which of the professions ? Having 
already two brothers in the Army, his aunt thinks that 
the Army has sufficiently profited by Fortescue ability ; 
the Bar is tedious and plebeian. What of journalism ? 
Fortescue thinks journalism might be profitable. A 
man he knows is starting -a weekly paper which is to 
glitter with the latest mots. In order to secure this 
end, the contributors are to be exclusively members of 
•the smartest society.* Knowing nothing about anything, 
they can write with perfect freedom, undisturbed by the 
knowledge that it has already been done before very 
much better. This is what is called being * up to date.' 
However, so many contributors offered themselves that 
poor Fortescue did not get the chance he deserved. 
His aunt, who is a little old-fashioned, wrote to say that 
she was not sorry he had given up the idea, as, in her 
opinion, a journalist may be a peer or an office clerk, 
but he must not be a gentleman. 'Charles, thamk 
goodness, has no ideas, but he ought not to sell them.' 
I quote her words." 

'* A leg before wicket for Charles," said the major. 

" Well, the young man next had a fancy for the stage, 
but, finding that for a man that meant reading books as 
well as dressing, he gave up the idea." 

" Wise man," said the major. 
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** He is a great friend of mine." 

" Well, I want to know why he took to the Church, 
though, 'pon my word, I don't know what else there 
was for him to do if he must do something." 

"His tutor's advice was to choose a profession in 
which there was no 'damned nonsense of merit,' so, 
failing the Army, he proposed the Church. Paurdon, 
did I say Army? it must have been something else, 
but I forget" 

Wortley pulled at a perfectly horizontal moustache, 
and kept his eye firmly on Blanche. 

** Anyhow, here is the dear thing as happy as the day 
is long," said Blanche. 

*' You mean by that, that he is a bore ? " questioned 
the major eagerly. 

^ I don't find him a bore, and, as to the young women, 
they are charmed with him. I can see by the comer 
of her eye that the young person in the mauve toque 
is just going to persuade him that he is very interesting 
and a trifle wicked, which, to do him justice, he isn't." 

" Too stupid to be wicked, eh ? " asked the major. 

" Nobody can be too stupid to be wicked ; in fact, it 
seems to help, if anything. No ; Charlie doesn't want 
to do any harm, all he wants is to be allowed not to 
think ; and, in spite of this, the poor thing, since his 
ordination, has been under the impression that he has 
got a soul, and will go on living for ever I Now, what 
do you think of that ? In the next world it will be a 
case of looking for him with a magnifying-glass." 
^'' " This world's quite as much as I can manage " said 
Wortley ; " I don't know anything about the next" 

" His aunt, if she is there, may take the trouble to look 
for him ; but people like the Dean of Minchester will 
suppose the poor dear just went bang out when he died — 
no more Charles ! It makes me feel a little sad" 

" Should you call him conceited now ? " asked Wortley, 
merely to spin out the time. He didn't care to run down 
another man, especially a small man. Women do that 
sort of thing, you know. 

" He is encouraged to be conceited," said Blanche. 
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'' I suppose women will flatter any man, even a worm 
in trousers." 

'* I have a friend who doesn't flatter/' said Blanche, 
^ she is as handsome as Cleopatra, but you wouldn't like 
her. She is the Dean's daughter, Mrs Briarley. Now, 
would you believe that she lived under the shadow of 
this great cathedral and yet she was a Christian ? Don't 
say no, for it's true. She actually never wanted to toady 
the smaller fry of the county. She trained for a nurse, 
and she was always down in the Minchester slums, till 
she married a little whipper-snapper of a soldier and 
went ofl* to India with him. She was always converting 
people; she converted Briarley; she made him throw 
over his friends, change into an Indian raiment, and 
go out and work in a place where the thermometer is 
a hundred and two in the shade. In a hot climate the 
ordinary woman has only enough energy to fight for 
social precedence with her own species, and, where the 
opportunity occurs, to indulge in a withered skittishness 
far on into the fifties. But dear Jean occupied herself, 
of course, in teaching the blackamoors." 

Wortley did not seem charmed with Blanche's de- 
scription of her friend, but he said he had met Briarley. 
He added, in a mysterious undertone : " Of course, you 
know that Briarley was a connection of Hawkesleigh, 
and that Briarley also used to know Cecil Towers?" 
He looked down into Blanche's face as if to see how 
far she enjoyed the news, if it were news. 

"The Cecil Towers, who bought out Lord Hawkes- 
leigh and has rented Hawkesleigh for seven whole 
years?" asked Blanche, drawling the last words, and 
looking up a little. 

"The same man," said the major. "Why do you 
want more of 'em than one ? " 

Blanche sat silent for a moment 

" Is it a sore point?" asked Wortley. "Towers has 
spoilt your neighbourhood. I was at Wortley last 
week, and James told me that you couldn't get the 
Grange let I'm not surprised. Nobody wants to live 
next to a lunatic asylum. Everybody cuts Towers. 
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Towers had an idea that if you rented a place you 
rented the neighbourhood along with it You may 
or you mayn't, it depends. Why, when Towers was in 

the Hussars nobody would speak to him except the 

chaps that were in debt Towers is only a millionaire — 
that is enough to buy up a man, but not a neighbour- 
hood — ^you can't do it at the price. The fact is, I heard 
the whole story at Wortley House. Hawkesleigh had 
got to the last squeak, and somebody — I needn't say 
who— introduced Towers to him as a wealthy cad 
who wanted bringing out The bargain was struck, 
but it was too late. The whole show went to pieces 
just in time to allow Towers to get no further than 
figuring, along with Hawkesleigh, in the divorce case — 
Hawkesleigh v. Hawkesleigh. Out of spite Towers 
rented the Castle from the creditors, and meant to 
boss the county, but he was blackballed at the County 
Club — chucked by everybody. Now he's having his 
revenge." 

^ As a neighbour Hawkesleigh was convenient," said 
Blanche. " He respected the tame birds that are 
called wild. He preserved ; also there was about him 
that indefinable 'something' that cannot be actually 
perceived by the eye, but, like the * grace' possessed 
by some of my evangelical friends, Ms there,' I am 
sure, because they tell me it is. If we have to go back 
to the Grange because of Towers there'll be shooting 
at sight Don't talk any more about it; I hate the 
subject" 

The major was surprised. He regarded the Hon. 
Mrs Alfred Cumnor and her daughter as odd people, 
who preferred a house in a terrace in a provincial town 
to their small property in Hampshire; a small place 
truly, but, still, better than nothing. The major, how- 
ever, was not inclined to give up the subject once he 
was started, and Blanche decided to get rid of him. 
Fortescue was still on his perch. Taking the matter 
into her own hands she adroitly shot the older man 
into the little group and called Fortescue to her. He 
came and stood behind her chair obediently. 
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"Have 1^ done anything I shouldn't?" he asked 
meekly. 

" When I saw that you had got to the end of your 
life story I thought a move was necessary. I couldn't 
get that man off a disagreeable topic. Besides, you 
have made him jealous. I thought he ought to have 
an innings. He wants to be admired. We all want 
to be admired here in the provinces as elsewhere." 

"Is it a question of the Church versus the Army?" 
asked Fortescue contentedly. 

" No ; it is the eternal question of youth and age. 
To us vacant people life has only one tragedy, the 
tragedy of age. You are too young to understand it, 
but, one morning, years hence, you will get up and 
realise it all, and be very cross." 

Fortescue smiled. 

"I don't think so. There's always golf and bridge 
for old men to fall back on. As to Wortley, he doesn't 
look so old, and I suppose he has been a smart officer." 

"Quite smart," said Blanche. "He could always 
add two and two together without making a mistake, 
provided the sum was written out very distinctly for 
him, and on a piece of paper he had seen before. But 
now, Charles, you have to thank me for having taken 
you away from those girls in time to prevent them 
from saying their witticisms over again. It never does 
to stay too long talking to anyl^y. You will feel 
all the fresher when you meet them again. I do 
everything for your good." 

" So you do," said Charles ; " you are the best friend 
I have." 

Blanche felt almost sorry that she had told Wortley 
about Fortescue having no soul. She might just as 
well have kept the fact to herself It wasn't the kind of 
thing people noticed unless you pointed it out to them. 

"You are not without your good points, Charles," 
she said, looking at him affectionately. "It is a pity 
I had to say such a lot of nasty things about you to 
the major, just to keep him happy, and, after all, you 
may have a soul concealed somewhere." 
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" That's a good character to give a clergyman. 

"It's my gift to you," said Blanche. "Here is the 
Dean." She noticed that her mother at the other end 
of the room had risen hastily and wore a slight flush 
on her cheek. Now, Mrs Cumnor had the confident 
manner of one who has been an undeniable beauty 
and who cannot forget the fact though the freshness 
of it is dimmed. 

The Dean was the only person of whom she was 
in the least nervous. Blanche put this down to the 
adamantine eye glittering under the single ey^lass. 
It was the Dean. Head and shoulders above everyone 
else in the room, the Dean looked over a screen by the 
door to the remote comer where Blanche and Fortescue 
were talking together. There was no sign of recognition 
in his eyes ; indeed, he dropped his ey^lass and, turning 
his handsome face away, looked for Mrs Cumnor. 

The complacency that was Fortescue's characteristic 
look faded away the instant he saw the Dean. Frankly, 
he disliked the Dean. Wordsworth's " Ode to Duty " was 
not as serious as the Dean. He looked upon the Dean 
as a learned prig ; he was afraid of him, and was angry 
with himself because he was afraid, for who was the 
Dean ? His superior officially, no doubt, but who had 
ever heard of the Mounts? Who were they? Who 
was Henry Mount apart from the fact that he was 
a great scholar, the editor of some fusty theologians, 
and the author of a volume in which he. claimed for 
the Anglican Church the first place among Christian 
Churches for its capacity in assimilating and expressing 
philosophical and scientific thought? "Philosophical 
and scientific thought"! the very phrase was objection- 
able: Fortescue preferred "Bible truths." For his 
own part, he decided to keep to Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, because then you knew where you were; and 
yet, in spite of this conviction and the consciousness 
of a superior birthright, he was afraid of the Dean. 
Whenever he saw that backward pose -of the head 
and met those cold grey eyes, he "felt" that he was 
inferior, though he "knew" he wasn't 
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''What were you saying?" he asked Blanche, for 
his thoughts about the Dean had distracted him. 

" I said ' a dead cut' He is cross because we have 
people here." 

"Never mind," said Fortescue, with evident relief; 
"he is going away. Don't stir. He is looking for 
your mother. It is odd, isn't it, that, although even 
with the aid of his ey^lass he can't see us, he can 
see her easily enough without it Now she has gone 
to the door with him, and they have gone outside. 
Well, if modesty is a Christian virtue, at least he hasn't 
got That." 

" He has got it," said Blanche ; " although he dislikes 
me, I will say the truth of him — ^he is profoundly 
modest He thinks very little of himself, and still 
less of other people. I suppose he came here to have 
a chat with mamma. He wanted to tell her that he 
had started his ' History of Conceptualism ' (only one 
of his dodges to make out that the Church doesn't 
believe what it really does). Well, mamma has no 
more idea what the thing is about than you have, 
but she will say : ' Don't overwork yourself, now, please 
don't ; you never spare yourself,' and he will go away 
with the comfortable feeling that he is a great and 
good man, which, after all, is true." 

Fortescue was right, the Dean was going. He had 
no intention of taking a strong belated cup of tea with 
the female orthodoxy of Minchester. His first glance 
into the room had decided him to retire as promptly 
as he could. He was in a bad temper ; Blanche talking 
to Fortescue was a sight that annoyed him — futility 
talking to stupidity. 

If it had been worth considering, he could have told 
himself what sort of remarks Blanche was making — 
he knew her so well. 

" Female chatter that is called smart is an abomina- 
tion unto me," he said, as he turned away. "Why 
can't women be the simple fools they really are, as 
such, one could respect them, and in one's weaker 
moments one might love them." 
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Here he caught Mrs Cumnor's eye. Though she had 
no natural quickness or insight, her worship of the Dean 
usually gave her the key to his moods. She saw the 
slight frown on his face, and she had seen his glance 
across the room. He disliked " poor Blanche." It was 
so unfortunate that ''poor Blanche" had a knack of 
displeasing the Dean. 

"I am so sorry that we have friends with us just 
when you have the leisure to come in," she said, her 
face full of meek apology. 

"I will come in another time," he replied, without 
relaxing his features. He was thinking of Blanche; 
why should her mother not know that he was thinking 
of her? 

"We all know how much you disapprove of little 
parties in the afternoon, or, indeed, at any time," she 
went on as she turned with him to the head of the 
staircase. 

" Not disapprove, I hope. I haven't time for them," 
he said, evidently impatient to be gone. There was 
still that something in his face that must be cleared 
away. Mrs Cumnor could not let him go without 
clearing that shadow away. She stammered a little. 

" You think Blanche is too fond of social life ? " The 
Dean glanced towards the open door. Social life? — 
thirty women and two men taking tea together. 

" It is a harmless enough recreation — ^if it is a recrea- 
tion," he added, not concealing some contempt. 

" You think," she went on, feeling her way, " that it 
encourages frivolous talk?" 

''Frivolous talk about frivolous things I have no 
objection to." Here he paused. "What I dislike is 
frivolous talk about serious things, and especially talk 
of that kind with some of our younger clergy, who 
haven't much head to lose. Don't misunderstand me ! " 

" It is so infinitely good, and more so, of you not 
to be shocked with Blanche," murmured Mrs Cumnor. 
"I have never been able to restrict Blanche in her 
reading. She took, as a matter of course, all the dead 
languages — just like her father — and which are really 
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unnecessary and even objectional — in a drawing-room, 
I mean. Often when Blanche talks I don't know what 
she is saying ; and I daresay it is very much better that 
I don't, as I might feel obliged to speak more severely 
than I can." She looked at him with pathetic inquiry. 

" All I mean," he said, relaxing at her helplessness, 
" all I mean is that religion and morals are not toys for 
grown-up children to play with." 

*' Indeed not," she replied, and looked distressed. 

Mrs Cumnor's hair was almost untouched by time; it 
was auburn, and matched the red brown of her eyes. 
Just now her eyes were wide open, and she waited for 
the Dean's forgiveness. 

The Dean, repentant, raised his arm and leaned 
against the wall in such a manner as to screen Mrs 
Cumnor's face from the prying eyes that were directed 
to them from the open drawing-room door. 

*' Please don't imagine that I mean I object to light 
conversation," he said "The life a man lives is one 
thing: what he says after dinner is another. All one 
must remember is that life is not always after dinner." 
He smiled very agreeably, with that suavity that only 
the sterner type of faces have at command. " Life is 
best, Mrs Cumnor, at six o'clock in the morning." 

" Ah, yes," she answered eagerly, momentarily vexed 
that she herself never rose till ten; "six o'clock, 
indeed : the birds all singing, of course. One can hear 
them." 

" So you are not offended with me for giving you a 
sermon, and on your own staircase, and without 
invitation ? " 

Mrs Cumnor brightened. " No, indeed ; I am never 
offended at real kindness." 

It came upon the Dean now that he had been far 
too interfering. After all, what was the good of punish- 
ing her for her daughter's failings. When a woman 
has reached the age of thirty her mother's opinion does 
not count for much ; and, with Blanche, her mother's 
opinion had never counted at all, except as a sentimental 
obligation. The Dean's lecture to Mrs Cumnor had 
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been useless; he ought not to have delivered it — ^he 
would not have delivered it — ^had he not been tempted 
by the knowledge that she was hopelessly at the 
mercy of his moods, and had he not felt stung by the 
sight of Blanche talking to Fortescue. 

It must be explain^ that during the brief intervals 
when the Dean relaxed his mind from the main purpose 
of his life he found some solace in exercising a quiet 
tyranny over Mrs Cumnor. It was the only weakness 
left to him after years of study and the direction of 
an iron will towards an object which afforded him no 
selfish gratification. 

He removed his arm from the wall and held out his 
hand to say good-bye. As he did so, Mrs Cumnor 
made a feeble effort to clear Blanche from blame. 
"Poor Blanche/' she said; ''she has had no father to 
guide her!" 

Now all that the Dean knew about the late Mr 
Cumnor was that he had read books and written poetry, 
and had muddled his affairs. His elder brother, who 
held the title, even now referred to him with contempt 
as the "Don." 

Mr Cumnor had shown no taste for bullocks or for 
game birds ; his interest in sport was restricted to 
descriptions in the language of Zenophon or of 
Nemesianus. He had set about building himself a 
Roman villa, picturing himself as the centre of a 
symposium composed not of members of the British 
aristocracy but of more humble friends who could 
read and write. Mrs Cumnor had protested in vain 
at the expense. He persevered, till his sudden and 
unexpected death made clear the condition of his 
affairs. Everything had had to go, everything but 
Mrs Cumnor's own little property of tM Grange, 
between Wortley and Hawkesleigh in Hampshire, and 
her own small income. Now the Dean thought he 
saw in Blanche the same futility that had been evident 
in her father, only the form it had taken was different 
Blanche had no inclination to live beyond her income ; 
indeed, she had the faculty of getting more than most 
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people out of a pound, but the futility was there. 
Slanche read everything and believed in nothing. Shp 
remained the candid spectator who looks on at a game 
and commends the skilful performer. Of all her criti- 
cisms none annoyed the Dean as deeply as her assump- 
tion that he, too, dallied with his public, giving them 
his exoteric teaching, humouring their materialism, 
while all the time he was drawing them on, without 
their knowing it, towards a purely philosophical 
idealism. 

This criticism of Blanche's was not wholly false, but, 
put into her language, it sounded to him mischievous, 
grotesque, and untrue. 

"I know that Blanche has had no father to guide 
her," said the Dean, and this time he removed his eyes 
from Mrs Cumnor's face and fixed them upon space 
just above the head of the staircase. 

''Men are so much stronger than women," she 
murmured humbly. 

"That is true." 

'' And so much broader-minded." 

"They are." 

"Cleverer." 

" More intellectual," corrected the Dean. 

*' They are a great deal more just." 

"Undoubtedly." 

" And better, holier " 

" They ought to be." The Dean did not say this with 
the same firmness. 

" I am quite sure they are, though I don't know any- 
thing about it ; at least I have thought so since I came 
to Minchester." 

" Since I came to Minchester " pleased the Dean, for 
he had no intention of sharing the honours of manhood 
with the late Alfred Cumnor. 

Mrs Cumnor had no hope that the Dean would make 
her his second wife (you might as well expect a proposal 
from a vridowed archangel), all she asked was to be 
allowed to worship him, and to wait (no other woman 
interfering). It was more than sufficient to live for. 
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** I am sure that a hint, advice, from you would do 
wonders with Blanche," she said weakly, for she was 
aware that Blanche was the only person in Minchester 
who was not afraid of the Dean. 

''I will speak to her if you wish it" he said, not 
because he thought it would be useful, but because, at 
that moment, he felt a tingling desire to put Blanche 
in her right place. 

*' I shall be more than grateful," said Mrs Cumnor. 

" There is no doubt," he continued, " that this sort of 
lesson is best learned in the nursery." 

" How true ! — how more than true," said Mrs Cumnor 
regretfully. "But nowadays young people won't take 
advice." 

" They never did at any time : in any age," he replied. 
" If they had done so civilisation would have advanced 
by strides instead of by steps. But an occasional whip- 
ping in the nursery helps more than you think." 

" It is too late for that now," she answered in self- 
abasement She had never been firm with Blanche ; but 
then Blanche was her one and only one and was so 
good to her. 

« It is too late." 

" And just at this moment of all others," she went on, 
"I feel so weak, so helpless. The future looks so 
gloomy." 

" How so?" he questioned quickly. 

" Our affairs are getting seriously involved," she said. 

"Is that so?" 

" It is too serious to talk about now," she said, " and 
with people here. I really feel as if I were in a dream — 
a bad dream — and that you. Dean, were not you at all, 
but somebody else, which would, of course, be very 
disappointing ; and as if I were not I at all, but another 
person, which would not matter so much." 

" If we were alone would you tell me about it ? " 

" If you could spare the time." 

" Then I will come some time when you are alone." 

« How truly kind." 

" I shall be glad to come if I can be useful." 
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"Incalculably useful/' said Mrs Cumnor, with 
fervour. 

" You must not flatter me, Mrs Cumnor ; it is not good 
for the baser man." 

" You have no baser man," she said devoutly. " Don't 
speak of such a thing, I should never believe it ; no, not 
even if I had the proof before me." 

The Dean could scarcely expect to walk through five- 
and-fifty years of life and meet with another friend who 
could protest such unmitigated fidelity. He smiled. 
" Besides, I never flatter," Mrs Cumnor added. " I tl^ink 
it very wrong, entirely disgraceful ; Blanche will tell 
you so, and she always admits the bare truth." 

" When she knows it," murmured the Dean, the shadow 
again crossing his face. 

" I didn't put it in the way I wanted to," said Mrs 
Cumnor, " I express myself so badly. I haven't your 
clear mind. Yes ; you will come some time when you 
have a moment to spare." 

" I will come any time you like : a week hence, a day, 
to-morrow, this evening." He clearly meant "this 
evening." 

Mrs Cumnor dared not ask him to dinner. Since his 
daughter Jean had gone away the Dean had never 
dined with the Cumnors. If he had done so Minchester 
would have come to conclusions, and at least three 
widowed friends would have called the following day 
to ask for news. 

But the Dean was already dining out that evening. 
He took out his pocket-book and consulted it He was 
only dining with the Archdeacon, and could get away 
early. He would come round to Mrs Cumnor's house 
afterwards, " soon after ten," he said. 

This being settled, the Dean said " au revoir," not in 
a playful tone, for that would have been unsympathetic, 
but he said it with a certain ease that would have been 
impossible to him had he really known the nature of her 
trouble. He took for granted that it was a solicitor's 
letter that she could not understand, or some difiiculty 
with her agent. 
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Mrs Cumnor looked after him as he made his way 
dowQ stairs. His very step on her stair carpet left a 
benediction behind it ; his hat lying on the hall table 
sanctified it She thought tenderly of his stick standing 
in the comer by the hall table. The Dean glanced up 
from the foot of the stairs, then remembered that the 
turn of the staircase hid her. He took up his hat with 
a sigh, he took his stick, and went slowly out on to the 
terrace. 

Twenty-five years ago the Dean had fallen in love. 
After having fallen in love — observe the "after" — he 
was convinced that he had discovered the woman who 
was destined to become his co-worker in the full sense 
of the word. 

She had read some books ; she read still more lent by 
him. His fine personality, his enthusiasm, clear-cut and 
strenuous like his features, all his heart flaming up more 
intensely for this new-found sympathy, stirred in her 
soul a responsive flicker. She seemed to have some 
glimmering insight into his future career — ^she spoke a 
good deal about it 

After marriage she read less. There was so much to 
do getting things right in the house. Her interest in 
the doctrinal evolution of the Church waned as her 
interest in the personal appearance of individuals in the 
parish congregation increased. Henry Mount was first 
of all shocked, afterwards he consoled himself with the 
belief that the life was new, and her allegiance only 
temporarily estranged. Jean was born, and hence- 
forward insertidn and tucks drove out of Mrs Mount's 
life all minor details. A year later and Jean would 
have had a brother, but mother and infant died. *"' 

For a long time Mount spent every spare moment in 
mentally reviewing the two short years of his married 
life, in weighing his own duties with those of the woman 
who was gone, in sifting his own conscience, and 
imagining what had been the working of hers, in bitter 
self-analysis, and in an exhausting efibrt to understand 
rightly a woman's character, motives ; and the limitations 
of her mind. 
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Finding this mental and moral strain was deteriorating 
his work he forcibly threw it off, and he took up his 
ecclesiastical and scholarly duties with the same vigour 
as before ; perhaps with increased vigour because of the 
determination to make no new slip in life, to tread 
straight on towards his goal, trampling on all obstacles 
that stood in the way. His mental attitude towards 
woman had changed. He had decided, once for all, 
that her mind was practical and unimaginative, and her 
duties, therefore, were with things of touch and sight, 
and to try and distract her from them was to attempt 
the impossible^ He, not she, had been to blame. 

After all these years, not without temptation of the 
flesh, only one woman had touched even the fringe of 
his imagination. Mrs Cumnor charmed him. Her in- 
tellectual inconsequence gave him a thrill of pleasure. 
It was so true, so incapable of disappointing. Her 
extreme common-sense in domestic matters was to be 
respected Her admirable judgment in the choice of 
a menu (in spite of pecuniary difficulties) almost 
amounted to inspiration. He was not shocked at her 
irrelevance on the subject of the Absolute ; he smiled at 
it in the security of an intellectual autocrat who prefers 
humble ignorance to the pretensions of mediocrity. 

Mrs Cumnor was handsome, in spite of forty-eight 
years past, and she had for the Dean a r^ard that 
defied all puerile distinctions. To her his fine com- 
manding eyes, his shoe-laces, and his "Evolution of 
Christian Thought," were all equally significant and 
all equally adorable. 

Unfortunately, Mrs Cumnor had a daughter. The 
Dean flattered himself that, as a strong man, he could 
stand a good deal of nonsense where women were 
concerned, but he doubted whether he could,. ought, to 
stand, in his own house, under his own roof, things 
sacred treated from their comic side. 

Tp the Dean the Church was " the " serious subject 
Jt had always been, and still was, the object of his life — 
a matter of perpetual disappointment, of ever-recurring 
hope — and he held to it with unrelaxed tenacity. Not 
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that he was not ready to meet every criticism, provided 
it was put with respect, but he hated flippancy or in- 
diflference. Perhaps the private grief of his life was 
that he was not generally loved. Had he been less 
thorough, less severely loyal, less acutely reasonable, he 
might have been popular. Even among those devoted 
disciples he had made among the younger clergy none 
spoke to him of the struggles of their moral nature. 
They came to him with intellectual difficulties — they 
leaned on him — ^some even felt that by him their faith 
stood or fell, but all these were men who had made their 
own moral course clear, and who, even under stress, 
would have shrunk from bringing to the Dean personal 
troubles. Theological students of Minchester mostly 
disliked him. They were poorly educated, some of them 
almost intellectually deficient, many of them had not 
even grappled with the elementary moral problems. 
One or two obscurantists, members of chapter, cordially 
objected to him. Canon Pottering had once said to 
him : " Do you propose. Dean, to fill the Church with 
some thousand fully-fledged philosophers ? " 

The Dean, who had used his influence to prevent 
Pottering being elected proctor, put up his formidable 
eyeglass. 

"For the usefulness of the Church I should be glad," 
he said, "to put an end to those fatuous, and often 
heretical, discourses that some of our clei^ offer to 
their congregations. 'The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.'" 

The Dean was not loved in the purely human sense 
by anyone but by Mrs Cumnor, and, with the wantonness 
that is in the best of us, this unique love he dallied 
with — neither accepting it openly nor putting it from 
him firmly. As he walked down the terrace and turned 
towards the minster, the towers of which were sharply 
marked against the cold spring sky, his thoughts were 
of the past and of the present — the future he sternly 
ignored when thinking of Mrs Cumnor. 



CHAPTER II 

" How dark your villa was 
Windows fast and obdurate ! 
How the garden grudged me grass 
Where I stood — the iron gate 
Ground its teeth to let me pass." 

Robert Browning. 

1DLANCHE proposed having the consultation in the 
^ library: the library was Blanche's room. 

" The Dean and I can have a cigarette while we talk," 
she said; ''the subject is gloomy enough without 
making it physically uncomfortable." 

"Blanche," said her mother, "you know, perfectly 
well, that the Dean objects to women smoking." 

"Get him accustomed to it, mamma, and he will 
make it essential to female salvation: everything is a 
matter of habit.'' 

But Mrs Cumnor, who was unable to reduce her 
daughter's conversation to the standard of the Dean's 
approval, was quite firm on this practical point. 

The two women remained, therefore, in the drawing- 
room, Blanche constantly making some impatient 
remark. "Major Wortley said that Captain Briarley 
was a friend of Mr Towers. So objectionable of him! 
I don't know whether the Dean knew, or didn't know, 
much about his son-in-law's friends. Probably he knew 
very little about them. He never interfered much in 
Jean's affairs, you know. Jean was capable of looking 
after herself. Dear Jean, why wasn't she the colonel 
of a raiment?" 

"Of course, make no allusion to Captain Briarley. 
It would be very tiresome for the Dean," said Mrs 
Cumnor, "not necessary at all." She was beginning 
to feel tearful and a little nervous at the thought of his 
coming. 

19 
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" Not in the least necessary ! " said Blanche. " It is 
never necessary to say disagreeable things, but it is 
always interesting to see how they are taken.'' 

"I hope, Blanche," began her mother, entreatingly, 
"that you won't . . ." The sentence remained un- 
finished — ^the Dean was suddenly announced. 

When the Dean entered the drawing-room he found 
the Cumnors sitting before the fire in a silence that 
betrayed previous conversation. A large easy-chair 
had been drawn up between them. It wore the look 
of a boudoir confessional, and he passed it, catching at 
the skirt of his coat, and took up a safe position on the 
hearthrug : there he could face the world, the chapter, 
or, what was more difficult, two agitated women, and 
keep his wits about him. He had seen at the first 
glance that Mrs Cumnor's eyes were red and that 
Blanche was excited. Their trouble must be more 
serious than he had anticipated. To brace himself for 
the occasion he put up his glass with great care and 
turned to look at a photograph of his daughter that 
stood on the mantelpiece. She had his well-cut features, 
his fine curve of cheek and chin, and his decision of 
mouth and eyes, but she was radiant with youth, and 
her hair was of magnificent black, while his was streaked 
with grey. He looked at it without noting its details. 

" I hope I have not come too soon," he said, resuming 
his fronting attitude, and speaking merely to clear the 
way for the coming explanations. 

'* It is not so much for advice that I ventured to ask 
you to come, for really we have no choice before us, but 
I wanted you to hear our plans before other people 
heard them," said Mrs Cumnor, smoothing out a fold 
in her dress nervously. 

" We are in an infernal fix," said Blanche, 

"You are our oldest friend, and have been so kind 
" here Mrs Cumnor broke off into silence. 

" There is some comfort in being able to tell every- 
thing to a man like you," said Blanche. " I have been 
waiting impatiently till you came." 

" I really don't know how dreadfully upset we should 
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have been if we had not had the relief of knowing 
that we had our best friend to talk it over with," said 
Mrs Cumnor. "Perhaps we ought scarcely to have 
troubled you — and yet " 

"I have always noticed," said Blanche, "that the 
more one talks the less gloomy things become. On 
this ground alone I object to the monastic ideal." 

"Nothing we can say, however, can prevent things 
going their own way. We have hoped for the best for 
more than a year now, and yet everything has dis- 
appointed us." 

"Not in the least owing to our own fault; we are 
the victims of circumstances," said Blanche. 

" We might have sold it long ago," said Mrs Cumnor ; 
" how foolish not to have done so." 

"That was out of the question," replied Blanche. 
"You had a sentiment against selling it, and when a 
woman has a sentiment, things may go to the — well, 
anywhere they like, for all she cares, until it is too late." 

" I am to blame," admitted Mrs Cumnor. 

" I don't blame you," said Blanche, " I daresay I 
should have done exactly the same thing myself — one 
can't foresee the future." 

" There is such a terrible ring about the word * future,' " 
said her mother. 

" It bores me," said Blanche, 

" It seems incredible," said Mrs Cumnor. 

" And however sympathetic you may feel," said 
Blanche, looking up at the Dean, "to you it cannot 
be more than the loss of two females from your con- 
gregation, easily replaced — in my case for the better 
— while to us it is like the crack of doom." 

The Dean turned to her. 

" I have still to learn what it is," he said, in a tone that 
he had found useful with the chapter, especially with 
Canon Pottering, who was inclined to talk irrelevantly. 

"I don't know whether we ought to have brought 
him out on a wet evening merely to relieve our minds," 
said Blanche, turning to her mother; "it is scarcely 
fair." 
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This was not an occasion on which the Dean felt 
himself justified in being censorious. He directed his 
gaze upon Mrs Cumnor, and raised his eyebrows 
inquiringly. " I am still in ignorance." 

"There is nothing I dread more than to leave 
Minchester, but I am afraid — I am certain — ^that we 
shall have to do so." At last the word was spoken. 

The Dean's eyeglass dropped, and rang against the 
thin gold cross that hung at his watch chain. He was 
taken by surprise. 

" Why must you ? " he demanded almost sharply. 

<< We can't keep two houses ; it is more than impossible 
for us with our small income," she answered. 

" But you have a tenant for the Grange? " 

'* The tenant left us eighteen months ago. He refused 
to take another lease because of the Hawkesleigh affair. 
To make the story plain," said Blanche, "and short; 
the Grange shooting is worth next to nothing — three 
acres of copse and a meadow. Our tenant, being a 
friend of Lord Hawkesleigh, got shooting over the 
Hawkesleigh property. Lord Hawkesleigh, you may 
remember, is bankrupt, divorced, and in America, 
looking about for an American heiress. A man named 
Cecil Towers has rented Hawkesleigh Castle for seven 
years. There are nearly six more to expire, and because 
he was cut by the county he has made himself objection- 
able in every way he could ; in fact, he has spoiled the 
neighbourhood. Not even a tradesman or a Dissenter 
will take the Grange, let alone a sportsman." 

"Have you no other neighbours," persisted the 
Dean, "who would make the Grange agreeable to a 
sportsman ? " 

"Your calves are scorching," exclaimed Blanche. 
"Now that is a sacrifice too great for the occasion." 

The Dean had not felt the heat, so intent had he 
been on battling with the inevitable. He frowned, 
and moved farther forward on the hearthrug. 

"On our other side," said Mrs Cumnor, "is a large 
tenant-farmer of the Bridgeworths, and, beyond that, 
is the Wortley property. But Mr Towers, to spite 
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the neighbourhood, won't allow any preserving. He 
has foxes trapped ; magpies and weasels run riot He 
lets the farmers shoot what they like, and when they 
like, and because the county is not friendly he fills 
his house with opera and music-hall people." 

The Dean stared in front of him. 

" The Wortleys are old - fashioned people," said 
Blanche, "and they rule the district They were 
always thick with the Castle until now, they think 
vice ought to be old and mossy, with the flavour of 
age, none of your wicked toadstools, like Towers, which 
spring up in a night However, mamma and I, who 
have nothing to do with the affair, suffer most by it 
The papers are pealing off the Grange walls, and you 
could hide a giraffe in the lawn grass. It will take 
more than we can afford to make it even habitable 
for ourselves. Fancy the country — damp — and a one- 
horse shay. Oh, I could murder that man — painlessly, 
of course." 

"We ought to feel," said Mrs Cumnor hastily, to 
make up for Blanche's last undisciplined utterance, 
"we ought to try and feel that some special act of 
Providence is guiding us, as no doubt it is." 

" All things that happen, good, bad, and indifferent, 
are special acts of Providence," said Blanche, glancing 
up at the Dean. "St Augustine, who was less of a 
Philistine than most theologians, says: 'Sicut nihil 
factem est, nisi per creatricem praesentem, etc' — ^needn't 
finish the quotation." 

"Indeed yes, I expect so," murmured Mrs Cumnor 
nervously, "though I don't understand." The Dean 
turned his face away from Blanche. Her desultory 
learning exasperated him. 

"So it is a question of going immediately?" he 
asked. He knew now, for the first time, that he had 
never faced the problem of their mutual relationship. 
He had imagined her always near, always devoted. 
He had accepted her as an essential part of his life, 
without gratitude, without even asking himself how 
much her friendship cost her. It came to him suddenly 
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that Minchester without her would be empty, his work 
might drag. The alternative was before him — to be 
with her, or to be without her. The lines in his face 
accentuated themselves, he looked severe, almost for- 
bidding. 

" We must go in May," said Mrs Cumnor, answering 
his question. 

"Only two months more, unless a miracle happens," 
said Blanche. She was thinking of the Grange. It 
was not likely that in two months a tenant would be 
found foolish enough to take the Grange. The Dean, 
however, took her words differently. Had they brought 
him here in order to force his hand ? He looked swiftly 
down into Mrs Cumnor's face. She was gazing up at 
him in hopeless , despondency, there was no plotting 
in that simple face. He was indignant with himself 
for his suspicion, and impulsively he held out his hands 
towards her. Mrs Cumnor took them, rather frightened, 
it seemed like saying " good-bye " already. She reddened 
to the roots of her hair. 

" It will be hard for you," he said, " to break with your 
old surroundings, but it will be hard for your friends 
too, hard for me. A grey-haired man does not easily 
make new friends." 

Mrs Cumnor was too much touched to reply. As 
soon as he released her hand she took up a bottle of 
salts that were at her elbow and put it to her nose. 

The Dean was aware that he was sliding into danger ; 
he drew himself up, and looked coldly into space. 

"It is very sweet of you to talk so nicely," said 
Blanche. " You can always command friends ; we can't 
We shall be two isolated women, with nothing to think 
of but our own selves. That sort of thing does not 
make one interesting. We shall become bores. You 
will forget all about us, and we shall remember you. 
Even while we are with you, you seem to us an extremely 
attractive person. In the distance of place and the 
lapse of time, you will figure in our memories as nothing 
less than an ecclesiastical Apollo, the most charming 
man we ever knew." 
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The Dean made no answer, he turned his grey eyes 
upon her and studied her face. He was perhaps un- 
conscious that he was doing so. He stood with his 
hands clasped behind his back and his head slightly 
bent, his whole mind concentrated for the moment upon 
this eccentric antagonist of his. He measured her up 
and down and through, as if she had been new to him 
and it was necessary to get her by heart. Mrs Cumnor 
dropped her eyes; she felt nervous. Even Blanche, who 
was not easily embarrassed, began to twist the rings 
on her fingers. She moved the miniature of her great- 
grandfather, the sixth Lord Horsepath, set in diamonds, 
several times round before she could succeed in making 
him comfortable, and then she attacked the ruby ring 
set rose fashion, and the emerald hoop. These were 
the only relics left of the old life, and her mother had 
not worn them since her widowhood, but had given 
them to Blanche. 

Finding the silence and this minute inspection painful 
she broke out with: "Providence has really behaved 
very shabbily to us. Considering the low standard of 
morals in the world we harmless females ought to have 
got off with more consideration ! " She shrugged her 
shoulders but avoided the Dean's eye. 

" I don't ask you to respect a Providence of your own 
making," he said slowly, as if speaking to himself as 
well as to her, "but infinite Reason, that guides the 
world, I do ask you to respect — ^to trust It is all we 
have to trust to, and we must trust it to the end." 
Blanche did not reply. He went on: "Why should 
you think it strange that we sometimes have a strain 
put upon our moral energy? Whatever your views 
may be, whether you imagine yourself a consistent 
rationalist, or whether you hold to the revelation of 
faith, you know, positively, that such a response is 
essential to the interests of human progress, and there- 
fore it is the destiny of the universe or, as I choose to 
put it, the will of God." 

Blanche looked up now. " You want to reconcile me to 
my fate and make a fine woman out of shoddy materials." 
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'' I want to reconcile you ; but I am not speaking 
solely to you" said the Dean, gazing on the carpet as 
if he were in a dream. 

" The very words * moral progress ' set me a-gaping/' 
said Blanche. " I never think of moral progress unless 
I am giving advice to someone else. I don't care 
about it; I don't want it What I want is all the 
smaller luxuries of life for myself. My desires are 
modest; I have never r^retted that we cannot know 
the society mamma was brought up in. People who 
don't think one can get anywhere : they are all much 
the same whether in Belgravia or in Minchester: one 
can look at them, observe their little tricks, and be 
amused at them. All I want is a little art, a little 
culture, books, gossip, and quite mediocre men and 
women. Solitude I abhor." 

"We must face solitude," said Mrs Cumnor, feeling 
that the Dean expected her to show resignation. " But 
we cannot expect you, who have so many important 
things to think of, to remember us." 

" You forget that I am a man as well as a Church- 
man," he replied, smiling doubtfully. 

"But a Churchman first," said Blanche. "Oh yes. 
Dean." 

The Dean paused. After a moment he said quietly : 
"If I could think that I was a Churchman first — a 
servant of the Church before everything else, I should 
be satisfied, but I sometimes doubt that I am ; at this 
moment I doubt it." 

Mrs Cumnor looked before her with downcast eyes. 
She was aware, now, that there was a struggle going 
on in the Dean's mind ; she felt it as the sensitive 
medium in the barometer feels the weight of the 
atmosphere. The Dean's last words filled her with 
confusion ; she was unable to think, passively waiting 
for the mood to decide itself She was too hopeless 
of the result to be excited, too humble to feel herself 
aggrieved. She dared not look at him, his voice was 
sufficiently moving, and at each moment he seemed 
more remote, although she knew that he was thinking 
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of her. Why should he think of her? Her vanity was 
outrageous ; she must not allow herself to dwell upon 
it, however vaguely. It was madness, it deserved 
punishment, it would be punished. Poor Blanche 
"^ould bring about the punishment without meaning 
toy poor thing. 

"Why should anyone plague themselves, whether 
they are servants of the Church or not? The question 
ultimately leads to nothing," said Blanche sweetly. 
''You are too good for a Churchman," she added. 

There was a pause. 

''The Anglican Church is the broadest and most 
comprehensive of all Christian churches," he said 
authoritatively. 

" Bad metaphysics, and dermatic pronouncements in 
support of facts that can be disproved by the biologist, 
moral teaching that is carefully consistent with the 
retaining of one's little vices and one's best furniture : 
that is what makes the Church comprehensive." 

Blanche threw out her words with pleasure. She 
thought it was so good for the dear Dean occasionally 
to get an unbiassed opinion on the subject nearest his 
heart 

" No," said the Dean, but speaking without temper ; 
" the highest teaching of the Church is the Sermon on 
the Mount Few have followed it" 

" Nobody that I know of, except you, perhaps," said 
Blanche, "and you leave out some of the more 
unmanageable maxims. Look at the clergy ! What 
are they — good gracious!" 

"The training of the clei^ is insufficient: it will 
improve — ^it must" 

"At present," said Blanche cheerfully, "your gates 
aren't guarded by a subtle and discerning angel with a 
flaming sword, but by conscientious schoolboys armed 
with old-fashioned blunderbusses — I mean your exam- 
ining chaplains." 

" The Church," continued the Dean, still in a musing 
tone, "has all the tradition and the sentiment of 
catholic worship, and as long as we push forward 
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fearlessly and yet hold to that pronouncement, ^All 
Churches have erred/ we shall not be far from the 
living Truth." 

He spoke as quietly as before, but there was neverthe- 
less a passionate ring in his voice that amused Blanche 
and made her more combative. 

Mrs Cumnor was looking anxiously at her daughter. 

'* All that the Dean says is so true, so profoundly 
true," she pleaded. 

" I don't think it is," said Blanche. " I am still wait- 
ing to hear the Dean speak of the Church with the same 
impartiality as he speaks of the Stock Exchange." 

The Dean raised his head with a sudden, quick move- 
ment of contempt. 

" Such impartiality is absurd ; that sort of impar- 
tiality is criminal." His voice only roused Blanche the 
more. 

" I merely maintain," she said, " that the Church is 
neither .philosophical nor Christian ; but, after all, these 
are trifles compared with the service it does in offering 
a healthy and harmless occupation to men who are not 
intellectually fit for anything else, except, perhaps, the 
Army." 

" You have yet to learn that religion is a serious part 
of life," he said severely. 

" It is so serious that, though all Churches differ, all 
are equally inspired," she added as her last fling at 
him. 

" Your cynicism, Blanche, costs you nothing," he said, 
with a chilling sternness that alarmed Mrs Cumnor. 

"That is not the way to speak to the Dean," she 
ventured, turning to her daughter and looking very 
near crying. 

" Really, mamma, if I am not to say what I think to 
the Dean, to whom am I to say it? — he is the only 
sensible man I ever came across." 

" You are at liberty to say what you think," he replied, 
" if you do think it ; but I have observed that you rarely 
think any question out. You have been perfectly frank, 
and perhaps you will allow me to be so. You dorit 
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think, you feel, and you have a certain sharpness 
which you imagine to be acumen and which enables 
you to detect the surface situation. This will make you 
a critic in the sense in which our daily papers use it ; 
but you will never be a thinker, nor will you add one 
iota to the solution of social problems." 

"Oh, Blanche!" murmured Mrs Cumnor, over- 
whelmed at the disaster she saw staring her in the 
face. 

" My dear Dean," said Blanche, perfectly unruffled — 
in fact, she rather admired his tx cathedra style: it 
was picturesque, though unnecessary under the circum- 
stances. She would have enjoyed seeing him in 
chapter when some question of ritualism came up — 
"nobody, not even a Noncomformist minister, could 
look at you without admiration. You can't say any- 
thing of me that I don't willingly endorse. I know 
perfectly well that I am not a Cumnor for nothing. 
The Cumnors are bubbles, I am a bubble, I am nothing 
more than a complex of coloured reflections moving on 
a film. Leave me alone, and I shall go pop in my own 
good time, leaving nobody any the worse, and nobody 
any the better." 

The Dean moved as if the interview was at an end. 
If there had been doubt in his mind as to the course he 
should take, as to his own feelings, his own hopes, his 
fears, affections, and his powers of forbearance, his love 
and his pride, such doubt was melting away. Out of 
the mist loomed the future, dull and distinct. It was 
time he was gone. What was the good of staying 
longer ? It was painful. 

He turned to Mrs Cumnor. She was holding her 
handkerchief to her mouth, bending over it, trying not 
to cry. Oh, why, why, would Blanche always argue. 

" I haven't comforted you as I ought," he said sadly. 
" I could have done so better if I had felt the situation 
less myself. If" — he added, attempting to assume a 
business-like tone — " if I can be of any use to you in 
helping your arrangements, in doing anything, in fact, 
that I can, let me know." He held out his hand. Mrs 
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Cumnor took it without speaking, her voice failed her, 
and she went to the mantelpiece and leaned her arm on 
it The Dean pretended not to see, and held out his 
hand to Blanche. " You must forgive me if I have spoken 
hastily, I forget how good-tempered you are." 

" It is easy for me to keep my temper" said Blanche. 
" You see, I don't believe in anything particular — that 
keeps one calm ; and so many thanks for your kindness 
in coming here, and your patience in listening to our do- 
mestic affairs, — ^so sympathetic of you, so truly friendly." 

The Dean made his way out, looking blankly before 
him, and almost stumbling on the stair. " Oh, that 
woman ! " was his despairing cry, and he laid his hand 
heavily upon the hand-rail. 

When the door was closed upon him Blanche turned 
to her mother. " Not a bad creature the Dean, not at 
all a bad little man," and she walked towards where her 
mother was standing. Mrs Cumnor made no reply, 
only her head sank lower on her hand. 

"What is the matter, mamma?" cried Blanche. 
Still her mother did not answer. Blanche took her 
mother's hand from the mantelpiece to look at her 
face, and at this Mrs Cumnor burst into tears. 

"Mamma, why are you crying? You musn't cry, I 
can't stand it After all, the Grange mayn't be as dull 
as we think." 

" He was our best friend " sobbed her mother. 

" Oh I " said Blanche. " He ?— the Dean ? So he is, 
dear. I don't see why that should make you cry." 

"We have lost him." 

" Not lost him," said Blanche, trying to speak cheer- 
fully, though her mother's grief was contagious. 

"We have." 

" However far away we go he can still be our friend. 
He is a good man." 

" He will never wish us back again." 

" Oh, why not ? He knows that we shall have nobody 
near us but that lunatic, and he will often wish us back 
again in Minchester, dear old Minchester ! " 

" No he won't," sobbed Mrs Cumnor. 
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" He will, dear." 

" He is mortally offended." 

" Oh no ; he went away in quite a good temper, and 
was very cordial." 

" You don't understand" 

" He was quite sorry he had been riled about nothing — 
a mere argument" 

" Oh, Blanche, why do you talk to him in the way you 
do ? " burst out Mrs Cumnor in despair. 

" In what way ? " asked Blanche, petrified for a second. 

" As if you knew more than he did," gasped out her 
mother ; " men hate it" 

"But, darling, don't you think that is rather feeble of 
them, and, although their digestions are important, think 
of their immortal souls?" Blanche smiled playfully. 
" Don't be angry, mother." 

Mrs Cumnor groaned. " He will be glad when we 
are gone." 

''How can he after we have adored him all these 
years ? " 

" You never adored him, Blanche, you don't under- 
stand the meaning of the word." 

" I do adore him, I notice every twirl in his head of 
hair, and I have read his books and put my own notes 
in the margin." 

'' That is worse than nothing," said Mrs Cumnor. 

"What?" 

" It is odious," she exclaimed. " Yes, Blanche, it is 
more than odious." 

Blanche was alarmed. Never had she seen her 
mother in this mood before. The prospect of living 
near to a madman had already begun to affect her 
mind She must be soothed, that was imperative. 
Blanche would soothe her. 

" Dearest, for your sake I will behave to him in any 
way you like. I will crawl on all fours. He shall be 
my Juggernaut Will that do ? " 

" It is too late now." 

"Not too late," said Blanche. "We shall see him 
again. There are two months before us." 
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" It IS too late," said her mother. 

And she was right. It was too late. As the Dean 
went out into the damp night air, treading over the 
wet pavement, his purpose was firm, there would be 
no going back in his decision. He meant not to re- 
consider the situation, to be stem with himself — to the 
subject — to refuse his memory even the image of the 
woman he loved. He had been to blame, he had been 
vain and weak, without knowing it ; now that he did 
know, he would not err again. Then, as if to tempt 
him, the face so familiar to him came up clear and strong 
in his mental vision, as it had done, unblamed, all these 
years. He refused to dwell upon it, and trod it down 
remorselessly, crushing it with every step he took, and 
defying it to come again. 

The sky was clearing, swift clouds were passing over- 
head, and as they passed they left the minster standing 
abruptly against a starlit sky. The Dean looked up. 
He was walking towards it with the consciousness that 
it symbolised the altar on which he had dedicated the 
actions of his life. To him remained the short span 
that separates five-and-fifty years from the grave, where 
the unfulfilled remains unfulfilled. There was no time 
to waste, for him there must be neither regret nor 
impatience nor yet a feverish haste. There was so 
little that he could do, but that little he must do with 
his full strength, and the rest must be left to that 
unalterable Destiny whose plan we are not permitted 
to understand and yet whose instruments we are. He 
had reached the west end of the cathedral, and he 
followed the footpath to the door of the close. He 
was under the shadow of the temple of which he was 
both master and servant. No sound came from its 
buttressed walls or from its three high. Pointed windows. 
The great pile stood out still and solemn, undis- 
turbed except by the fantastic heads that looked 
down maliciously from its corbelled comers and its 
waterspouts. The Dean knew each one by heart, even 
in the darkness he could disting^uish them. The true 
enemies of religion — smirking ignorance in a Church- 
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man's hood ; fear and doubt frowning from a mule-like 
face — fear of human progress, doubt of God's reason- 
ableness — a monstrosity, neither wholly animal nor yet 
man like ; two heads upon one neck, complaisant idle- 
ness and luxury, grinning down upon human effort and 
human labour. 

He passed by, entered the close, and made his way 
along to the door of his own house — Gothic in form, 
and so low that a tall man must bend his head in enter- 
ing. Above was an inscription. The first day he had 
entered it as Dean he had read the motto, with difficulty 
deciphered. It was the motto of the saintly founder : 
''Par la suffrance Deu." Henry Mount had raised 
himself from obscurity by sheer force of brain and 
will. He had no motto. Henceforward this one was 
to be his own. 

Again, but in the dim light, the Dean peered closely 
at the carving. Immediately under it was a cross set in 
a circle. He lifted his hand and passed it over the 
symbol, feeling its worn edges. Then he stooped his 
head and went into his solitary home. 
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He said he was glad to think the Grange pew would 
now hold its right occupants, and he asked if they 
would contribute towards a bazaar in aid of gentle- 
women of deficient intellect, exclusively daughters of 
cavalry officers. 

A day later the Wortleys called. Mr Wortley was a 
stout man, like the major, of no particular features, and 
his skin was flecked like the large calceolaria. He 
was the Master of the old Hampshire Hounds, and 
getting rather heavy in the saddle. He fretted at 
having no son and heir. Each daughter's appearance 
into the world had been a shock to him. He used to 
dream that he really had a boy, only that Mrs Wortley, 
who usually mentioned everything, had omitted this 
piece of news, and in the general confusion of life his 
heir had been somehow overlooked, and only discovered 
when the fox was well away from the copse at Burton- 
le-Moors, and was tracking across the open ground 
towards the Hawkesleigh B^con, the southern boundary 
of the Hawkesleigh property. In his dream the father 
would actually see his boy take the Hawke with a 
pluck worthy of the family, and he would note with 
gratitude and pride the firm grip his son had on his 
pony and the bright gaiety in his face. Then, as he 
rode up to him, he saw, with a start of disappointment 
that awoke him, his mistake. It was, after all, his 
daughter Victoria, his second daughter, the best rider 
to hounds of any woman in the county. 

The moulder to whom had been entrusted the task 
of turning out six Miss Wortleys, had evidently become 
bored, and while more lavish with the material as he 
went on, had scamped his desi^. The eldest, over 
whom most care had been bestowed, was married. The 
other five were all at home. 

Mrs Wortley was a good-natured woman, a little 
frightened of modem extravagance and smartness. 
Lord Hawkesleigh and his collapse was always in her 
mind. She and her husband brought Victoria and 
Hyacinth with them — ^the eldest unmarried dai^hter 
and the youngest — ^to call on the Cumnors. They 
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wished to seem as cordial as possible, without actually 
offering entertainment at Wortley House. Blanche 
was getting too old for dances, and it was doubtful 
whether coming from a place like Minchester they 
would even look at cards. 

Victoria came, intending to patronise Blanche if she 
wasn't very dowdy. Victoria was nine-and-twenty and 
she thought it would be pleasant to know someone 
older than herself who was not having a good time. 
She could tell her all about everything when they 
returned from town in August 

Hyacinth came with no intentions except to look 
after the two spaniels she had brought with her in the 
carriage. While Victoria, all tight-fitting tweed and 
stiff collar, sat bolt upright on one side of Blanche, 
Hsracinth, all hat and protruding boots, had gathered 
her large unchastened limbs and lounged on the other 
side, perpetually snapping her fingers at the dogs, 
addressing them by their names, encouraging them and 
admonishing them. She nearly upset the tea-table, 
trying to reach sugar for them ; placing it, when ob- 
tained, on her pair of aggressive knees, hardly disguised 
by the paltry device of a skirt. 

The conversation was general. Mr Wortley warned 
the Cumnors that their house was the dampest in the 
neighbourhood, and he advised them strongly to have 
all their flooring up and relaid to avert dry rot He 
thought the drains should be entirely replanned, and 
showed them how three thousand pounds could easily 
be spent on mere necessary improvements, and, finally, 
said he thought that at that rate they might as well 
build another house twenty feet farther back to give 
the top of the drive a better sweep. 

" We've no money to do anything with," said Blanche. 
" Really, Mr Wortley, that is why we have come here." 

He was sorry to hear it: it was hard lines. As 
nothing could be done to the house, he recommended 
them to grow Georgina Lavinia Robertson roses in the 
gatden — ^they were so very effective — though it was a 
pity they were in blossom just when everybody was 
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away. Having done his pressing duty he proceeded 
to discuss the neighbourhood freely. 

The Bridgenordis were capital people, only Mr 
Bridgenorth was an arrant liar, and Mrs Bridgenorth 
was a " fraud " : she never missed a meet, but had no 
seat, and was as timid as a hare. She was pushing, 
too, and forgot that they had had no footing in the 
county five years ago. The Aubrey Davenants were 
very pleasant, but Aubrey got his cigars cheap from a Jew 
whom he had down for shooting, and Lady Aubrey 
got her dresses at half-price by having her dressmaker 
to dinner. 

Edward Cuthbert of Witton Manor was a little 
cracked. "A bit dotty," said Victoria. "You know, 
he left the navy seven years ago when his brother 
died and he came into the property, and since then 
he has turned Witton into an electrical establishment 
He had the Hawke dammed up, and then, let out again 
just where it is broadest, a little way past the village 
bridge, and with this he lights his own house, the 
village street, and the recreation-room he has built. 
He employs a lot of men in his weaving factory. His 
mania is keeping people in the village, and he's got 
it on the brain. The population of Witton has in- 
creased one-third. He'll tell you that before he gets 
in at the door. He is not sociable, never came to 
one of our bridge dinners this winter, he says he hasn't 
time if you write and ask him, if you ask him by word 
of mouth he accepts, and then forgets to come." 

"We might as well have nolx)dy at Witton," said 
Mrs Wortley, who had striven honestly and openly 
for seven years to interest Cuthbert in one of her 
daughters. 

"I dislike faddists of all kinds," said Mr Wortley, 
"Cuthbert fusses. He is going to stand at the election 
next spring as Conservative candidate for North Hamp- 
shire to replace the man who is Resigning. He'll do 
a lot of harm if he gets in— and they say it's a case 
of walking in. He is on the County Council, and is 
teaching his tenants to think that he has nothing to 
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do but to look after their interests. My view is that 
a Conservative should be a Conservative." 

*' Certainly/' said Mrs Cumnor in haste. She moved 
her head slightly at Blanche, for Blanche looked as if 
she were going to argue the point 

'^He is the only man who has called on that 
neighbour of yours," said Victoria, "your neighbour, 
Mr Towers. I am so sorry for you." 

"Mr Cuthbert goes and sees everyone. He finds 
time for that Yes; he called on Towers." 

This started the Wortley family off into a lengthy 
and confused account of all Towers' misdoings. They 
ai^ed with each other on minute points of difference, 
though they accepted the general accusations without 
turning a hair. For instance, they all agreed that 
Towers had had delirium tremens two months ago, 
and had been seen running through the Hawkesleigh 
woods insufficiently clothed, but they disagreed about 
the article that he did wear. Mrs Wortley said it 
was a flannel shirt, Victoria that it was a pair of riding 
boots, Mr Wortley had heard from an eye witness that 
it was nothing but a hand towel fastened round his 
head. Hyacinth urged that it could not have been a 
towel, because she knew, through the stillroom-maid's 
brother, that Mr Towers had taken off his things in 
the dining-room. Fortunately, no guests were staying 
in the house, for she supposed that even his friends 
drew the line somewhere. 

"I am truly sorry for you," said Mrs Wortley, 
"being so near him. The people he brings to the 
house are most objectionable — I don't know whether 
they do draw the line, as Hyacinth says. Mr Towers 
sings, you know. It would have been very much better 
if he had been in the opera instead of a cavalry regiment 
to b^n with. You see, he was turned out of that 
Mrs Thomas, his housekeeper, is a dreadful person, 
I understand. She used to be his nurse, and she 
tolerates everything. She has nursed him through the 
D.T. twice as if she were proud of it" 

Mr Wortley had no drawing-room words in which 
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to describe his disapproval of Bohemia in any shape 
or form. ''A man who doesn't preserve, and who 
tootles on the piano, I don't call a man at all," he said 
at last; "I call him a fooL And to think that this 
rabble runs loose in the place that once belonged to 
my dear old friend the Dowager Marchioness of 
Hawkesleigh — now dead — fortunately for het peace 
of mind." 

Although Blanche was disposed, in fact, had promised, 
to spare Towers no vituperation, Mr Wortley's de- 
nouncement of Bohemia roused her to a reply. 

*'I think Bohemia must be interesting," she said. 
'Mn Bohemia the people may not be very clean or tidy 
but they must be very goi^eous and clever." 

"I prefer my own people," said Wortley, looking 
round the room, " fresh air and plenty of it" 

" Of course, their * sweetness ' is perfume from grasse, 
and their Might' is artificial," said Blanche, ''and they 
don't kill anything with dogs or a gun ; but then they 
paint pictures and write poems and sing songs, and 
we aren't obliged to look at them or read them, or 
listen to them, so no harm is done." 

** A great deal of harm is done when they don't keep 
in their own proper place," said Mr Wortley. *' A man 
like Towers depreciates the value of all the property 
round, and he brings the county into discredit with 
the lower classes, who don't know the difference between 
a gentleman and a cad if he is wealthy." 

" More than true," said Mrs Cumnor. ** Yes, Blanche, 
it is more than true." 

"When Hawkesleigh was above water. Towers was 
all for sport When he first came to the Castle he 
was all for sport, now he is all the other way ; and I am 
sorry for you, Mrs Cumnor, having him thrust himself 
on you as your neighbour. You couldn't have come 
back at a more unfortunate time." 

Mr Wortley spoke with great emphasis, and looked 
at Blanche as if she were responsible. He also went 
on to say that if Blanche didn't hunt he didn't know 
what she would have to occupy |^er; that if she had 
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been a horsewoman he could have lent her a mount 
sometimes, though the horse in question, he explained, 
was not one he could recommend to anyone but a 
strong hand, as it pulled and was inclined to kick after a 
long jump." He still looked at Blanche with some 
asperity, and spoke in an injured tone. She had 
praised Bohemia, and she couldn't ride. 

Blanche turned her attention to Hyacinth. Hya- 
cinth was the only Wortley that she had not seen 
before. 

"* Father gets riled at things when they go wrong," 
said the girl, gaping behind a lat^e hand, and eyeing 
the dogs that had at last seated themselves, only now 
and then clawing at the carpet as if th^ might rise 
and provoke attack. 

" Very natural of him," said Blanche. 

Hyacinth said she supposed it was, and that she 
had noticed that as people got older they got more 
riled at things. 

Blanche thought they did; and, thus encouraged, 
Hyacinth mentioned that she had just left school. 

" Are you sorry or glad ? " asked Blanche. 

"Awfully sorry, and at the same time jolly glad," 
said Hyacinth. 

"How impartial of you. What did you do at 
school?" 

''We took sides," said Hyacinth. "For instance, 
you take one side (if you were younger, you know, 
though we did have one mistress who was tolerably — ) 
I mean, you take one side and I take another, suppose, 
with lots of girls, of course, and perhaps more on your 
side than on mine, or the other way about (you can't tell 
anything by that). Well, we back our own sides, of 
course. You know it isn't right to be half-hearted." 

"You should always be enthusiastic even if it is 
about nothing," said Blanche, "it has a good moral 
effect" 

"It's always about something," said Hyacinth; "if 
it's not abo^it one thing it's about another ; and there's 
always prestige and that sort of thing you've got to 
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keep up, and which makes the whole thing different 
Why, only last term, I shouted myself hoarse backing 
up our team, and I didn't get my voice right for weeks. 
It's great fun." 

"Nothing could be funnier," said Blanche, looking 
interested; "and did you learn anything — out of 
books, I mean?" 

" Oh, the usual sort of bosh, I suppose," replied the 
girl, and added in an undertone, so as to reduce the 
conversation to a private dialogue, that she was glad 
to say she remembered very little of what she had 
learned, for she was convinced that the more you learned 
the less you knew. ^I have always found that the 
case," she added, meeting the keen eyes of Blanche. 
" You've no idea what blue asses some of the girls are 
who learn. They can't do anything." 

" What can't they do ? " asked Blanche. 

''Well," said Hyacinth, pulling her skirt over her 
knees more tightly. "All sorts of things — ^you know 
the sort of things ? " 

" No, I don't," said Blanche ; " I was never at school." 

" Had a stale time with a governess ? " asked Hyacinth, 
steering off the rock adroitly. " Maddles, Vickies, 
Doddles, Ethels, and Pottles had governesses, but I'm 
five years younger than Pottles, and mother had had 
enough of governesses — they always had rheumatism 
when the house was full and mother was busy — ^so 
they sent me to school." 

She went on to say that they were going up to town 
on Friday: it would be her first season. She fully 
expected to feel "rummy." She was glad she was 
the youngrest Maddles was married — one of them 
off— and a good thing, too. Her private opinion, more- 
over, was, and she whispered this, that her brother-in- 
law was not what she could have wished, and she told 
Blanche, as a great secret, that her wrists and ankles 
were an inch and a half bigger that his, her neck two 
inches, and she beat him in height by four and a half. 

" Still, he is a man in the biological sense of the term," 
said Blanche encouragingly. 
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Hyacinth supposed he was, and here the talk was 
interrupted by Mrs Wortley rising to say good-bye. 
The family went off noisily, Hyacinth ambling after 
her parents like a young calf. She gave Blanche a 
military salute as the carriage started, and Blanche 
could hear Victoria recommending her sister, in a 
loud voice, to keep her back straight if she wanted to do 
the soldier. 

Blanche went back into the drawing-room. 

"So they object to Bohemia," said she. "They 
prefer to * baa ' like sheep instead of talking of Art 
and Literature. If I see much of the Wortley s I shall 
be going about on all fours and calling out ' baa-baa ' 
just as Uiey do. * Baa-baa.' I must go out and browse 
on the lawn," and she walked out of the long, open 
window into the verandah. 

" Oh don't, Blanche," said Mrs Cumnor, " you make 
things worse than they are. I hear the bell, Blanche. 
Perhaps the Davenants. Come back, dear ; why, it is 
only five o'clock. I must ring for fresh tea." 

"What a pity! Two sets calling in one afternoon, 
when there are so few people at all. I call it foolish." 

The door opened, and Mr Cuthbert was announced. 
Although they had formed no particular idea of his 
appearance both women were surprised. 

Cuthbert was tall, broad inproportion,and clean shaven. 
His brown hair was slightly grizzled, his features solid 
and square, his eyes blue and very kindly. 

He gave the Cumnors a sharp, comprehensive look, 
and then, coming forward with a bland expression on 
his face, he gras^d their hands as if he were welcoming 
back members of his own family. He seemed to purr 
over them, silently, for he said nothing, his eyes with an 
inward sunlight in them narrowed to a pleasing blink. 

Blanche could have laughed aloud, why, she scarcely 
knew. If this were his "electioneering manner," he 
would "walk in" without a doubt. 

He lowered his frame into a large arm-chair she 
offered him, and looked as if he had been seated there 
all his life. 
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^ I hope you are comfortable," he said at last, " and 
happy," he added simply. 

''Comfortable, but not happy," said Blanche, seating 
herself at the tea-table. 

He looked into her face. " It isn't pleasant for you 
having Towers as your nearest neighbour," he said. 
'' But you have your old friends at Wortley House, not 
so far off." 

" I feel out of place here," said Blanche, pouring out 
his tea. *' I have been brought up in a provincial town, 
you might say, almost in a catiiedral close. To suit 
the modem world you must restrict your sentiments 
to that of the sincere milliner and your opinions to 
those of the candid gamekeeper, and you must use 
the language of a schoolboy, who is in the first glow 
of emancipation from the nursery. I am too old to 
learn all this." 

Cuthbert smiled, took his cup of tea, with his eyes 
fixed on her, and, in consequence, let his spoon slide 
on to the floor. He stooped and picked it up, but did 
not offer any remark. Clearly he was a man who left 
conversation to other people. 

** Unfortunately, Blanche is not a sportswoman," said 
Mrs Cumnor, fearful that Cuthbert would not under- 
stand her. " It is my fault, I am sure ; she could have 
been, for there is nothing she can't do. Even the Dean 
used to say, you remember, Blanche, that you were the 
only woman he knew who understood needlework. 
When the Dean's daughter married, Blanche, who was 
her great friend, made her a curtain of mediaeval design, 
all embroidery, really marvellous. The Dean does not 
think much of women's work, but even Ae gave it more 
than praise." Mrs Cumnor's voice had in it a tender 
note of pride in those incompatible people, alas I the 
Dean and Blanche. 

Cuthberf s eyes wandered from Blanche's face, which 
was not beautiful; to her dress, which was elegant, 
though simple, and that went well with her man- 
ner; in fact, with her ^ole personality. 

" Don't allow us to bring up the subject of Minchester, 
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Mr Cuthbert/' said Blanche. "It's not good for us. 
We have to forget Mtnchester as soon as we can, and 
console ourselves by supposing that Providence has 
some wise end in view in plumping us down next door 
to a lunatic asylum." 

"There's no telling," said Cuthbert slowly, and 
stopped. 

*' No, there's no telling," said Blanche. '' That's what 
I shall say to myself on those long grey summer 
evenings — oh ! those long grey summer evenings, when 
one's soul feels empty as a dry husk, and solitude 
ceases to be a quiet melancholy and rises into a 
poignant grief." She shuddered a little. 

Cuthbert stared at her with full blue eyes, and still 
said nothing. His silence was not unsympathetic. He 
communicated to Blanche a sense of vigorous person- 
ality, so vital, in fact, that she could almost have been 
persuaded that he had replied to her thoughts. 

She wondered at him. It occurred to her that he 
would not be a successful platform speaker. His 
electioneering would have to be done by moral suasion 
rather than by eloquent abuse of the opposite party. 
She hoped that he might be drawn to tell his views on 
politics if she made an opening. 

She began by explaining that she and her mother had 
no views, but were open to conviction. 

"There is only one things Mr Cuth^rt," she said, 
"that I entreat you to do. You are a humamitarian, 
though not in the Exeter Hall sense of the word. 
Do use your influence for the relief of the peers from 
the responsibility of the Upper House, and put other 
people in instead (don't much matter who). Politics are 
a heavy strain upon their intellects. Leave them in 
peace to occupy their minds with losing money and 
deciding the status of terriers." 

Blandhe had touched the right spring. Cuthbert 
opened his lips. He evidently spoke with some ef!brt, 
and was a little slow, but within the next half-hour 
the Cumnors learned all about his plans for Witton, 
his worries with neighbouring landowners, with Mr 
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Conway, with the pig-headedness and timidity of the 
people themselves ; they learned his politics ; about the 
book on the village reform he wanted to write, and for 
which he had been collecting materials for some years. 
So engrossed was he in pouring out his heart to 
two women, who had no vote and no influence, — or 
rather to one, for his eyes rested on Blanche as he 
spoke, — ^that he never noticed that he was in a drawing- 
room, and took a cigarette from Blanche and smoked 
it without expostulation. 

It was nearly seven o'clock before he got up to go, 
and when he did get up he looked with a sudden 
remorse at the clock and went out, giving each a warm 
pressure of the hand, but making no aJlusion to the 
possibility of ever seeing them again. 

When he had gone Blanche went to the fire. It was 
chilly, though the evenings were now light till nearly 
eight o'clock. 

Mrs Cumnor called to her : 

" Blanche, what an age he stayed. Are you coming 
up to dress ? It is past seven." 

*' Tm coming," said Blanche, without turning. 

" Come then," said her mother. 

" I'm coming," said Blanche, and held out her fingers 
to the blaze. 

*' Are you cold ? " said Mrs Cumnor. " I think you 
must be, sitting so long in the same chair." 

'' I'm going to write that book," said Blanche, turning 
round at last 

•* What book ? " asked her mother wondering. 

" Mr Cuthbert's book on village reform." 

Mrs Cumnor looked incredulous. 

" But you don't know anything, dear, about the subject, 
do you ? — I've never heard you mention village people." 

" I don't know about it, but he does. He will supply 
the material, and I shall write it It will give me 
something to do." 

^ But will he ask 3rou to do it ? " said Mrs Cumnor 
serenely, for she had an almost superstitious faith in her 
daughter's ability. 
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^He will ask me," said Blanche: *'I give him two 
weeks to do it in. I have caught him, and I shall 
keep him, as a friend. As a friend, you know? Plain 
women make friends ; they are allowed to have friends 
if they make themselves useful to them. I shall 
become indispensable to Mr Cuthbert, I shall express 
his thoughts for him — and he — ^he will appreciate it, and 
will in the course of time marry — Hyacinth. 

** But he went away as if he were never coming back 
again," said Mrs Cumnor doubtfully. 

" All the more I am convinced he will turn up next 
Saturday just at five o'clock. I can't live on dress- 
making, or the Wortleys, or on occasional letters from 
people like Charles Fortescue, nor even one from Jean. 
I want a human mind to observe, to analyse, to admire." 

"But I didn't know you were a Conservative," said 
Mrs Cumnor. 

** I am not anything," said Blanche, " but Conserva- 
tive means anything now. Mr Cuthbert merely prefers 
to work with that party and under that appellation. 
No, mamma. The situation is gloomy, but I have 
found a key to it" 



CHAPTER IV 

« She sent me away, and yet I had bat to call upon her name and 
she came to me."— R. L. Stevenson. 

T ADY AUBREY DAVENANT and the Bridge- 
^^ norths called in the course of the following week. 

The Davenants were so sorry that the Cumnors were 
poor. Lord Aubrey sent, through his wife, an address 
in London where Mrs Cumnor could get tea at nine- 
pence a pound, and she was to mention his name in 
ordering it Lady Aubrey was vexed that she could 
not ask the Cumnors to dinner, but she was just 
starting for town. However, she promised that the 
governess should drive over with the children some 
day — ^some fine afternoon. It would brighten Mrs 
Cumnor up, and if Blanche cared about children, she 
would be charmed with Lady Aubrey's ; though Lady 
Aubrey was their own mother she could not help 
confessing that they were really delightful children. 
Lady Aubrey rarely saw them, except when she . 
interviewed the governess after breakfast, and that 
was to be regretted ; it was one of the penalties one 
has to pay for being conscientious about one's social 
duties. Social duties are so exacting. 

'* Exacting and not amusing," said Blanche. '* It 
must be disappointii^ to have that perennial round 
of calls, of dinners, and balls, and interviews with the 
dressmaker, instead of being able to sit quietly in the 
nursery teaching the chicks things they've got to know. 
If it weren't that your social duties were clearly destined 
for you by a wise Providence it would be really 
unbearable." 

Lady Aubrey put up her glass at Blanche, but Mrs 
Cumnor hastily asked the names of the Davenant 
children, and turned the conversation upon personal 

4« 
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detail, so as to give Lady Aubrey no time to think 
over Blanche's remarks. In fact, Mrs Cumnor made 
herself so eagerly agreeable that Lady Aubrey offered 
her a pug puppy, adding that she had already promised 
it to Mrs Bridgenorth, who had given them two splendid 
setters, so that if Mrs Bridgenorth still wanted the pug 
she must come first At the door she waited to ask 
whether they had seen Cecil Towers, and she warned 
them not to allow any of their servants to go up to 
the Castle. 

The Bridgenorths called the next day. Mr Bridge- 
north was extremely short-sighted, but was a con- 
noisseur in good-looking women. He did not address 
a single word to Blanche. 

Mrs Bridgenorth was thin, plain, and magnificently 
dressed. Her ancestors had been weavers in Nor- 
thamptonshire. She was at first impressed by Blanche's 
manner and the fact that she was the niece of the 
present Lord Horsepath, but when she observed that 
Brown was the factotum, and that the wall-papers were 
dirty, and that Mrs Cumnor did not speak with con- 
tempt of people like doctors and lawyers and clergy, 
she became easy and patronising. 

She oflfered to lend Blanche a mount if she were keen 
on hunting. She herself was devoted to it. It was in 
the blood, she said, and when things were once in the 
blood they seemed to remain there. When Blanche 
said she didn't even ride, not to speak of hunting, 
Mrs Bridgenorth examined the situation carefully to 
find out how it could be that Blanche didn't ride. 
No physical infirmity? No! Ah, Minchester, of 
course! Provincial towns were very — ^well she didn't 
quite know what to caU them, but she had heard in 
novels that they were very — ^you know 

When they were gone Mrs Cumnor was a little 
irritable. As to Blanche, she was waiting for Saturday 
afternoon to come round. 

On Friday she began to lose faith in her own 
prophecies. She had never even asked Cuthbert if he 
were to be at Witton during the summer. She might 
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have found out something of his habits from the Bridge- 
norths or from Lady Aubrey, but she hadn't thought 
of it 

Perhaps Cuthbert was already in town. Like an 
idiot she had taken for granted that he was a fixture 
at Witton Manor all the year round, just as she and 
her mother would be at the Grange. Supposing he 
had gone up to town? He might already be de- 
generating into the ordinary club man. 

She was angry at the thought At Minchester the 
world went slowly. You could keep your friends well 
in hand when you had once got them. When Mrs 
Cumnor reminded her at lunch on Saturday that 
Cudibert was due at five o'clock Blanche laughed, and 
then scolded her mother for protracting a joke, that, 
left alone, would have died a natural death. 

After lunch she wandered about the garden and down 
the grassy slope to the bridge. She looked up at the 
turret of Hawkesleigh Castle. She thought she saw 
the figure of a man coming down through the beeches 
towards her. Was it Towers? She walked along the 
bank of the Hawke. Whether it was Towers or not, it 
made no difference. She was too dull even to be curious. 
All round her the trees were in their first freshness, 
tinted variously, the beeches a tender pink, the elms a 
clear green, and the willows silvery. She would have 
exchanged this natural beauty for the spires of 
Minchester. 

She must try not to let her mother see how intoler- 
able life would be here. Yes, intolerable. It was of no 
use to conceal the fact to herself. She went back to 
the garden without even having looked to see whether 
the man had approached any nearer. It hurt her to 
think that a scoundrel like Towers had pleasures to fall 
back upon. '' The world was made for men, not for 
women," she exclaimed. ** Even in hell, men will have 
a smoking-room provided for them. It will be said 

that they can't do their work without it As for us " 

She shrugged her shoulders. Her bedroom looked out 
on the garden which faced east She fancied she heard 
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the sound of wheels, and she ran into an empty room 
and looked out on to the drive. How absura 1 Here 
was Mr Cuthbert coming up in his dogcart, as good as 
gold, and half-an-hour before time 

She burst into laughter, and went down to meet him. 
He was there, as large and as suave as ever. He had 
brought some pot-plants with him for the garden, and 
proposed planting them with his own large sunburnt 
hands. He asked for a trowel. * 

" You divine creature," said Blanche, " I thought you 
were sitting in the Junior Carlton exchanging cynical 
commonplaces with some member and foi^etting all 
about the social democracy you talked of last 
Satuiday." 

Cuthbert laughed very loud, and said that he rarely 
went to town except for business. 

From that day Cuthbert came regularly on Saturday 
afternoons. Once he took the Cumnors to see his 
electrical works on the Hawke. He explained the 
whole process of storage to them, and Mrs Cumnor 
was distinctly impressed with the idea that electricity 
was green, and very wet, and that it was a pity you 
couldn't see it 

Certainly Witton looked different from any village 
she had seen. It was beautifully neat, and the cottages 
laige and ornamental, and the little weaving factory 
Cuthbert had had built by the river was quite a picture. 
She was quite sure the Dean would have approved if 
only he could have seen it all, alas ! 

So on one pretext or another Cuthbert came in so 
regularly every Saturday that the Cumnors had tea in 
the library as a matter of course, and the largest chair 
in the house was ready to hold the length of limbs 
possessed by the master of Witton. He seemed to find 
Blanche's freedom of expression a source of continual 
surprise. An occasional monosyllable was all that was 
necessary to keep her going. He made an excellent 
listener, and soon he b^an bringing a little note-book 
with him, in which he put down any remark of Blanche's 
that might be useful for village platforms next spring. 
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Victoria Wortley was a little put out when, after a 
season spent in realising that she was on the verge of 
thirty, she returned to find that the more antiquated 
Blanche had found a friend in Cuthbert When 3rour 
friend is a woman, she may at any time — ^so argued 
Victoria — become your enemy ; but if your friend is a 
man — he may at any time become your husband. 

She had thought comfortably of Blanche enjoying a 
perennial spinsterhood and keeping her, Victoria, in 
good countenance, if the worst came to the worst 

She lost no time in driving over to the Grange to find 
out exactly how matters stood. 

A great many questions disclosed the fact that Edward 
Cuthbert came every Saturday afternoon. " How kind 
you are," she said ; " you really are good-natured 
people. I'm afraid we can't lay claim to being so 
unselfish. * Puff puflT* (this was the Wortley girls* own 
original and clever invention) tried that on with us, but 
it wouldn't do. We do draw a line at hearing all about 
every old woman he knows for twenty miles round, and 
every baby in Witton, and how he found employment 
on the estate for Mrs Jones's sixth boy so as to prevent 
him from drifting into London, and all the rest of it, 
and all about the water-supply he is raising the wind 
about, along with the Parish Councils of Witton and 
Widbury. How kind of you to listen to all this. 
I'm sure I hope he's grateful. He ought to be, for if he 
were to scour the country round he wouldn't find any- 
one with your patience. Poor old Puff puff! I suppose 
he showed you over the electrical works, and the factory, 
and the model cottages for the employees, and the 
recreation-room. Has he asked you to stump the 
country for him in spring ? Since you've encourag^ him 
so far that'll be the next step. Why, it would save him 
ten pounds. If you don't go, see if he doesn't get, 
through the League, one of those women who stump for 
a living." 

Victoria was enormously amused, and laughed a great 
deal. She said the Cumnors were saints in disguise. 

''Not disguised at all, my dear Vic," said Blanche. 
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** We go in steadily for being saints. There's nothing 
else to do here. Besides, with Satan over the way in 
that confounded Castle we have to keep the balance of 
the world as well as we can." 

So Blanche was not to be drawn. She was perfectly 
unruffled, only, when Victoria left, she turned to her 
mother and said : " The woman's bom and bred a fool ; 
and as far as I can make out Cuthbert is the only 
man within a five-mile circuit : the rest are merely stud 
sheep." 

For all this Blanche met " the only man " with less 
than her usual animation when he came on Saturday : 
Victoria's words were in her mind. 

He entered with his customary cheerful presence, and 
handed a letter to Mrs Cumnor. On his way to the 
Grange he always called at the Witton post office, to 
'* save a post " he said. The letter had a narrow edge of 
mourning, and was addressed in the Dean's handwriting. 

Mrs Cumnor put the letter hastily in her pocket She 
could not read it in cold blood before Cuthbert. It was 
the second only she had received from the Dean, and 
it was '^ more than sacred." 

Cuthbert stretched his six-foot-two in his own special 
chair, and gave himself up to the harmless amusement 
of listening while other people talked. 

But no conversation came. 

He looked hard at Blanche. She poured out his tea 
in silence. He glanced at Mrs Cumnor, who asked him 
if the wind had changed. He said it had gone into the 
north. 

After a pause he looked again at Blanche. '*Last 
night I met Towers," he said briefly. 

'^Oh, indeed," said Mrs Cumnor, as her daughter 
remained silent, earnestly occupied in managing the 
teapot " Well, we never see anything at all of him. 
Although the fact of his being at the Castle is perfectly 
disastrous we have not been troubled with him person- 
ally. We have only passed him on the road, and 
Blanche saw him once standing at the bridge examining 
it, to see if it were properly blocked, no doubt, but he 
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turned away the moment she was in view. On Sunday 
on our way to church we see his carriage coming from 
the station full of his musical friends. Such heads of 
hairl such hats! I never saw anything like them." 
Mrs Cumnor spoke cheerfully, for she had the letter 
from the Dean in her pocket 

'*I met Towers last night," said Cuthbert. ''I was 
coming out of Garth cottage, where my land touches 
Hawkesleigh, and met what I took for a tramp. ' What 
are you doing here, my man?' I asked, and put my 
lantern on him. When I saw it was Towers I said 
'good night' and went on. He didn't answer. It is 
the first time I have seen his face clearly, though he 
has been here for eighteen months and more. I did 
call on him — I thought somebody ought to— but I never 
saw him." 

Blanche did not look interested. Mrs Cumnor, who 
had been getting depressed and irritable during the 
summer, talked and laughed now. She could "feel" 
that letter in her pocket 

After tea Cuthbert took out a cigar. "You aren't 
yourself," he said, cutting the end in his leisurely 
manner and looking up at Blanche over it 

" You are too flattering," said Blanche. 

" How, flattering?" he asked 

*'0h, really, Mr Cuthbert (they never used each 
other's Christian names) I can't explain obvious truths. 
If I am not myself I must be sombody else, and that 
would be an improvement" 

Cuthbert made no answer. He sat back and looked 
at her. His lai^e features, heavy but kind, were not 
made for the expression of any of the subtler emotions. 
Such emotions ran as undercurrents and never stirred 
the surface. He could, however, express some emotions 
strongly : pity, and, when occasion needed, anger. He 
could aJso look coaxing, and^ just now he wooed Blanche 
with a lazy smile to break her silence. 

Blanche half laughed and frowned tQ herself. "I 
think Hampshire has an accumulatively bad effect on 
me," she said ; " I get stupider every day. Generally, 
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I make an effort when an agreeable man like you 
comes in, and I try and seem sympathetic and clever, 
but, before long, I shall have to drop that sort of thing 
out of sheer want of vitality." 

" Nonsense, Blanche," bqgan Mrs Cumnor. 

'' Quite true, mamma. Mr Cuthbert will very soon 
observe it for himself without my having to tell him." 

Cuthbert smoked on, his countenance unruffled. 

" In any case, Mr Cuthbert," she said, looking at him 
with raised eyebrows, "you have got to know my 
best cards by this time, and you will find that I have 
no more in reserve." 

" My dear Blanche," said Mrs Cumnor, " you are too 
serious for the tea-table, indeed you are," and she 
laughed, but a little nervously. 

"Miss Cumnor is never too serious for me," said 
Cuthbert 

Blanche shook her head, and murmured something 
about his being the most good-natured man she had 
ever come across. She did not ask him what he had 
been doing during the week or invite him to be com- 
municative. When she did say anything she uttered 
a strict commonplace. 

After a short time he got up to go, earlier than usual. 
Her eyes caught the time on the clock. She rose, too. 
Her heart was beating faster than usual, with im- 
patience. He was irritating. How was it she had not 
suspected it before ? 

He stood, leisurely putting his cigar-case into a 
pocket He glanced at Mrs Cumnor, and then back at 
Blanche. He had evidently something to say, but had 
not decided whether to say it 

" I meant to ask a favour, rather much of a favour," 
he began. 

" Really ? " said Blanche : " why not ? " But she did 
not speak with warmth. 

He looked at her closely. 

"I wish I could write well — tellingly," he said. "I 
should like to be racy; I would give anything to be 
smart and amusing." He looked anxious. 
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" Oh, can't you ? " she replied. 

" Did you think I could ? " he asked. " Have I ever 
said anything amusing?" 

" On the verge of amusing/' she answered. " At least, 
if rightly listened to." 

She knew what was coming, and prepared herself to 
oppose it. 

** Somehow the right words don't come." He waited 
for her to respond. " All this material I have gathered 
lies like a solid lump in my hands." 

She appeared not to understand, but yet invited him 
to explain. 

Then he asked her in plain words to collaborate his 
book with him. Had she time, or perhaps the inclina- 
tion ? Was he proposing something preposterous ? 

Blanche did not answer for a moment She knew 
her mother was standing by, listening. She would be 
smiling to herself and expecting Blanche to jump at 
the offer. 

"You forget that I have never done any district 
visiting," said Blanche, with a slight contempt in her 
voice. 

"It is not your vocation," he said: "and ordinary 
district visiting is worse than waste of time. It is 
rot" 

" Yes, I understand," she replied ; " but why not get 
someone accustomed to do this sort of work? It 
would not cost you much." 

As she spoke her face flushed. She stared at 
Cuthbert's carefully folded tie. 

He looked down at her without speaking. She felt 
the sting of his silent reproof more acutely than if he 
had said anything. 

" Of course, it is not for me to advise you," she said 
hurriedly, " I am afraid I should do the work badly — I 
should like to do it — but I don't know whether I could." 

Cuthbert drew back a little. "You haven't much 
time," he said quietly: "you have so much to do for 
your mother and youriself that I think I ought not to 
have asked you. I so easily forget that, just as I mean 
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all my life — all that is left of my life — to devote myself 
to my hobby, other people have their own hobbies. 
I hope I haven't annoyed you." 

She did not look at his face even now, though his 
words : " All that is left of my life/' stung her. 

" I should enjoy doing it, of course," she said hurriedly. 
"It really would be a great interest to me. As to time," 
here she laughed, *' there is no lack of time at the 
Grange. It strikes me that we have eternity. 'Do 
you think I could be of any use? — thafs the real 
question." 

"Do you mean it?" he asked, turning full towards 
her and with a frown of inquiry. 

" Of course she does," said Mrs Cumnor ; " really 
most agreeable it will be for Blanche to have some 
intellectual work. So stupid for her here, no food for 
her mind." 

Blanche did mean it. She had always meant it, but 
she did not say this. 

A sort of purring pleasure emanated from Cuthbert's 
whole being as he thanked her. 

" I'll walk down the drive with you," said Blanche, 
" and tell you what I think about your book, and after 
that you will have some idea whether I shall be of the 
least use to you. Mamma has just as much reason to 
be bored here as I have, only she doesn't show it. The 
only break in the monotony of life has been a visit 
from one of her widows from Minchester. Mrs Maxwell 
found our house intolerable. After we had told her all 
the scandalous stories about Mr Towers, and I had 
pointed out his back to her along the road, and after 
she had heard Mr Conway preach about the Gaderene 
swine, and after you had called on your Saturday 
afternoon, there was nothing left but to repeat the 
experiences. When she went away she was dreadfully 
afraid of losing her train." 

Cuthberf s gig was outside, but he took the horse's 
head and walked down the drive, while Blanche put 
one hand on the shaft beside her and with the other 
held up her dress. 
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*' Don't go too fast," she said "I want plenty of 
breath." 

Cuthbert made the horse crawl. 

** Shall I tell you what I think you have planned in 
your own mind about your book ? " she asked, looking 
over the horse's back at him with a smile. 

" That's what I want to know," said Cuthbert " I 
am listening." 

*' Your own ideas second-hand," said Blanche, " such 
as I have understood them. Words uttered by the 
most solid and silent man I have ever met" 

She could see him listening with an expression of such 
profound respect and earnest attention that it made her 
feel nervous, a little constrained in the r^ion of the 
throat How was it that this man took life so seriously ? 
Instead of believing that the Creator had brought him 
into the world to play the fool (the dogmatic theolc^y 
of the average man), he was passionately eager to 
work. 

However, this was not the moment to review his 
moral attitude, he was waiting for her to speak. 
She hoped he would not be disappointed. She b^an 
with a sketch of Witton under the old riginu of 
Cuthbert's uncle, whose idea of the British Empire 
was playing at soldiers and seriously betting and 
racing. She did not spare him. He could not " afford " 
to do anything for the agricultural labourers of Witton 
any more than can the tenant-farmer whose view of 
the British Empire is very much that of the fore^ 
shareholder in a South African mine. 

Blanche described the one-roomed cottages, married 
women working in the fields, children brought up, also 
for the sake of the British Empire, on tea and bread. 
Of the agricultural gangs, and of village morality ; of 
the perpetual drifting of the population, some driven 
off by landlord despotism, others coming from elsewhere 
and going elsewhere in the ceaseless and unprofitable 
search after better conditions. The labourer, noisy, 
stupid, and grasping, without pride in himself or his 
village, his recreation the beer-house and his literature 
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the sporting and betting news — in short, the labourer 
becoming by monotony of work and ignorance what 
the fashionable world becomes by instinctive taste: a 
reversion to primitive type, which the biologist may 
easily account for. 

After filling up the sketch in detail she went on to 
describe Witton under Cuthbert's management The 
rebuilding of a great part of Witton ; its increase in 
inhabitants; of able-bodied men and women drawn 
there by more permanent conditions of house tenure, 
garden ground, and more varied employment. Married 
women, to whom ' Cuthbert refused employment either 
in the fields or the factory, attending to their families 
at home ; the new village life, wider, livelier. Already 
there was some stir of communal feeling in the 
cottages clustered round the village green. Then for 
the financial side of this Utopian landlordism I From 
the point of view of the Evangelical manufacturer or 
the festive country gentleman the reform of Witton 
would mean "ruin.'' From the worthy rector's point 
of view it meant the pauperism of Witton. Helping 
competent people to raise themselves has always a 
pauperising effect He knew it by experience, and 
he was verging on sixty. Helping the incompetent 
daughters of cavalry officers to live on public subscrip- 
tions has not a pauperising effect 

From Cuthberf s point of view the reform of Witton 
meant a lifework, disappointing often, like all work for 
ethical ideals, but also full of hope. A complete and 
tabulated scheme of the financial management of his 
estate would be necessary for the benefit of the econo- 
mist : the capital he had at his disposal, the capital he 
had sunk, his ^ turnover," his losses, his profits. 

''The financial part you shall write. Til write the 
descriptive part," said Blanche in conclusion — " that is, 
if you think I can do it" 

"You can do it, by if you can't," he said, 

suddenly roused out of his self-possession. '' You write 
the first half, I the second. How extraordinary that 
you should have got it into your head all in shape ! " 
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His face glowed with pride. It was not so extra- 
ordinary considering that Blanche had lain awake many 
a morning, composing Cuthbert's book for him. In fact, 
she had not said half she could have said, as an unac- 
countable shyness had come over her. 

" Let me have some pamphlets on the subject to look 
over for a fortnight or so before I begin." 

She now held the gate open, and dismissed him. He 
grasped her hand, seemed about to speak, said nothing, 
and got into his cart. 

When she reached the house her mother was waiting 
for her at the door, a letter open in her hands, her face 
expressing excitement. 

" Can you remember, Blanche, if you read the deaths in 
the paper those two days I was in bed with a cold in 
June ? " she called out in a tragic whisper. 

" I can't remember," said Blanche, hurrying up. " I 
never read them for my own benefit. No, I expect I 
didn't Why?" she demanded with anxiety. 

" It is truly shocking to have missed it. I shall never 
forgive myself," said Mrs Cumnor ardently. 

"What is it you are saying?" asked Blanche, running 
up the steps, " I hope nobody we care about is dead. 
Not Jean, it couldn't be Jean ? " 

" No ; it isn't Jean," said her mother. " Not Jean, or, 
of course, we must have heard. Mrs Maxwell would 
have mentioned it. The news must have been about 
Minchester on her return." 

" Not the Dean," said Blanche. " No, of course not ; 
the letter is from him. Who is it, mamma ? " 

"Jean's husband," she said. "Jean's husband and 
her baby. I never heard of anything so extraordinary 
— one within a day of the other — of fever. First the 
baby, then Captain Briarley. Poor Jean ; so young to 
be a widow, and such a horrid climate. Now I recol- 
lect, Mrs Maxwell said something about the *sad 
news,' but not what news, taking for granted, I suppose, 
that I knew." 

Blanche looked very pale. " Poor Jean." 

" And to think that never noticing it in the paper, we 
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never wrote to the Dean or Jean. How truly shocking, 
Blanche. It has come upon me like a blow." 

" What does the Dean say ? " she asked. 

"The Dean says that he is going down to South- 
ampton to meet her. Jean is already on her way 
home, and she is going to stay with him in Minchester 
a little while — ^just a little while, a few days." Here 
Mrs Cumnor paused. 

"And then?" questioned Blanche. "What then, 
dear?" 

" She wants to come here," said Mrs Cumnor. " The 
Dean does not say why, but that she will write and ask 
us. She wants to come, and so soon. Fancy leaving 
the Dean so soon, unless, indeed, the Dean means to 
come too I " The last words were spoken tremulously. 
Out of the ashes of Jean's happiness, sprang a little 
spark of hope for Mrs Cumnor. 

" And you, dear ; aren't you, in spite of the really 
dreadful trouble to Jean, glad to think that she wants 
to come and see you? Aren't you glad, Blanche?" 
asked Mrs Cumnor. 

" Yes ; I am glad," said Blanche in a dull voice. The 
sudden sharp thought that came into her mind she 
dared not confess to herself She tried to think she 
hadn't thought it. 

" You are upset, Blanche," said Mrs Cumnor. " And 
I don't wonder ; but I am trying to say to myself, over 
and over again, as a sort of consolation, that Jean might 
have lost a better husband. It might have been worse. 
I never thought that Captain Briarley was equal to her. 
One has to try to think consoling things at a moment 
like this." 

" He was not equal to her," said Blanche. " Of 
course, it is not necessary to say so." 

" And, though it seems very improper to think of it 
just now," said Mrs Cumnor, "she may marry again. 
She is only twenty-five." 

Blanche turned away. 

"She is sure to marry again. She ought to. Oh, 
why are we talking about it? And a very superior 
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man," said Mrs Cumnor, for she was full of some inward 
excitement " Some one, not so superior as the Dean, 
of course, but a really good man. Light sometimes 
comes out of darkness, you know." 

" Who are you thinking of? " asked Blanche suddenly. 

"Who? Oh, nobody," said Mrs Cumnor, rather 
shocked. "How can I possibly tell whom she will 
meet, Blanche? We ought not to have spoken of it. 
Such sudden news puts one off one's balance, and makes 
one talk in a way one shouldn't" 

"That is true. When does the Dean say she is 
coming to us?" 

"I suppose in about a fortnight — very soon — two 
weeks," said Mrs Cumnor, glancing at her letter. 

"Then I have a fortnight more," said Blanche to 
herself. 

" What were you saying ? " 

" Nothing that does me any credit," replied Blanche. 
" I am a beast ! Come in, mamma ; and don't let us talk 
any more about Jean, it is too solemn, it is odious to be 
chatting about it all." 



CHAPTER V 

^ For in her beauty was the clear revealing of truth." 

Arthur O'Shaughnessy. 

n^HE pleasure-loving, amiable, well-meaning Captain 
^ Briarley, a mere shadow of his wife, had been cut 
off in his youth before he had had time to prove how 
much good feebleness can do in the world when it is led 
by strength. The muffled drums had beaten scarcely 
three months ago for him ; the grave was fresh that 
held father and infant son ; and Blanche met Jean in 
her widow's gown, with that bewilderment which all 
human beings experience in the silence succeeding the 
consummation of tragedy. 

Afterwards, when we recover our self-possession and 
the hum of the world begins again, we touch the hand 
of the bereaved friend and search the eyes furtively, 
afraid of noting the superscription of sorrow cut into 
the smoothness of youth, finely, but ineffaceably. 

Jean had arrived at the Grange in all the strange- 
ness of her new experience. For the first moment die 
Cumnors forgot themselves, forgot the hopes and fears 
that for more than a fortnight had been woven into 
the anticipation of her coming. 

After this moment Mrs Cumnor realised that the 
Dean had not come with Jean, that the Dean might 
have come and that he had not come. Mrs Cumnor's 
hopes had gone suddenly out and left a blank behind. 

Jean had come ; Blanche's best friend. Blanche 
moved about restlessly. It was Saturday afternoon. 
Jean had arrived the day before. Mrs Cumnor and 
Blanche were sitting in the library. 

"It is such a pity," said Mrs Cumnor, "that the 
Dean cannot possibly come here during Jean's visit" 
Mrs Cumnor had said these same words several times, 
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with a mixture of vivid disappointment and a despair 
of getting a satisfactory explanation. 

" He says not," said Blanche, without looking up. 

"Why do you say 'says* in that way, Blanche?" 
asked her mother. 

" Because I am trying to be accurate. He says it ; I 
don't say it" 

"You doubt its being true?" ventured Mrs Cumnor, 
trembling at her disloyalty to the Dean's word. 

" I don't know. He said he had proofs to correct" 

" I don't think I have ever understood why a man 
should want to look over his own proofs. Now, if they 
belonged to someone else," she began, trying to keep 
back tears that would come. 

" He doesn't want to look over other people's," said 
Blanche. "He wants to see whether the printer has 
put Tompkins instead of St Thomas, or Harriet instead 
of Anselm, and such like." 

Mrs Cumnor thought the printers ought to be better 
educated than to make such foolish mistakes. It was 
maddening of them. After a pause in which she tried 
to forget herself and be sympathetic with Blanche and 
her friend, she said : " How did you feel when you 
first saw Jean after all these three years ?" 

" I felt nervous," said Blanche. " When she actually 
stepped out of the train I thought she had grown taller, 
and so like the Dean. Her mourning made her look 
more imposing than ever." 

"I think she has improved," said Mrs Cumnor. " She 
has not lost her beauty, and she isn't so masculine." 

" I only offered her my hand ; for it struck me that 
she would not care to kiss nte after having lost a silly 
but good-looking young husband." 

" What could have made you think of that sort of 
thing, Blanche? Most unreasonable," said Mrs Cumnor. 
Disappointment was working its will upon Mrs Cumnor, 
though she was struggling against it 

" Well, she did kiss me, and said : * You are just the 
same, only different ' ; and I said : ' So are you, 
nearly,' and I knew from the first moment that she 
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meant to be cheerful. So like her to insist on being 
cheerful." 

" Yes ; she is not at all depressing," said Mrs Cumnor, 
" and yet her husband has been dead only two months. 
I am not quite sure that is right" 

" In the village everyone turned round to look at her, 
and when Mr Bridgenorth passed us on horseback he 
stared at her so much that he forgot to bow to me." 

"I do not care for the Bridgenorths," sighed Mrs 
Cumnor. " Tve tried to, but I can't" 

** When I took Jean down to the river this morning 
I could not help pointing out Hawkesleigh turret to her, 
and I said ^ Cecil Towers.' She looked at it, and asked 
if we knew him. I wonder whether Briarley told her 
all his peccadilloes and that he had been a great chum 
of Mr Towers ? " 

" Really, I don't know, Blanche. You don't ask men 
questions, generally." 

** It can't be necessary in a union of hearts, and 
communion of souls, and love stronger than the grave, 
and eternal fidelity. Shall I ring for tea, mamma ? It 
is half-past four." 

" Yes ; I never have considered Jean the wisest person," 
said Mrs Cumnor. "She was always obstinate and 
believed in what she did believe, whether it was sensible 
or not For the Dean to be like that is different, that 
is merely being firm." 

As Blanche did not think it worth while disputing 
such a point, Mrs Cumnor went on : " Two persons in 
one family dying within a day of each other is most 
uncommon. I am thinking of Jean's husband and baby. 
As I said once to the dear Dean, * Two persons dying 
together, except in a battle or a coal mine, is an extra- 
ordinary interposition of Providence, though there is no 
doubt that, at the moment of your death, Dean, someone 
equally r^retted, though with less justification, might 
be dying in China* or in Peru.* I said this, of course, 
without the least suspicion of what was going to happen 
to Jean. One of those strange coincidences." 

*" I should not mind dying in company with a Chinese 
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or a Peruvian," said Blanche, " or even here with any- 
body in Hampshire ; but what I do object to is being 
bored while I am alive." 

" Of course, a carriage accident," said Mrs Cumnor, 
still pursuing her own train of thought, " may happen 
to more than respectable people, especially with a new 
coachman. If Jean marries again she must be careful 
about her coachman." 

" Don't mention the subject to her," said Blanche ; 
"you really must not, or I shall be angpry with you." 

Mrs Cumnor looked at her daughter, surprised. " My 
dear Blanche, I was only thinking of her own good. 
There is the future to think of. She is very young, and 
she may marry again — it is quite possible — and again 
she might have a son, and again a tragedy might 
happen, and all for want of a little advice about her 
coachman." 

" Providence has too great a sense of humour," said 
Blanche, " to perpetrate &e same joke twice." 

"I always have said, never change your coachman 
whoever else you may change. You remember I said 
that a hundred times when you wanted me to send 
Brown away. The Dean always used to say that an 
old servant ought to be kept even when he is too old 
to serve." 

'^ Brown is not old, he is merely a fool," said 
Blanche. " He doesn't even keep the gravel tidy, and 
it doesn't need an experienced hand to drive our old 
Grumbler to Witton church on Sunday morning." 

'' I don't think, Blanche, that you ought to talk as if 
you were sure of the future, and could control your 
destiny." Mrs Cumnor spoke gently, but she was 
displeased. 

'* If I had control of things I should, with your per- 
mission, mamma, summarily dispose of Cecil Towers, 
who not only interferes with our happiness but even 
looks as if he despised a very respectable woman of 
thirty-one. I don't know that I should actually kill 
off, but I should chasten, the Bridgenorths, and as to 
the Davenants, I should place them elsewhere. They 
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look upon me as the kind of person to ask in to tea 
when someone has broken his leg and mustn't be ex- 
cited, and they have never got over their surprise at 
seeing us drive behind nothing more equine than a 
reclaimed cab horse. The more I see of them the more 
I long for those dear provincial souls at Minchester, for 
the excellent Dean, so full of dignity and so autocratic. 
How I long for those bad, mad days, when I dallied 
with the vacant officer and the bridling curate, destined 
(as I always discovered) for another woman." 

" I don't think, Blanche," said her mother, " that you 
ought to talk like this. It doesn't sound proper, whatever 
it may mean." 

"It is all very proper, I assure you," said Blanche, 
going to the window to look out '* Although I hate 
him," she added, glancing in the direction of Hawkesleigh 
Castle, " it would brace me to hear some of the language 
that Mr Towers is using when he reflects, if he ever 
reflects, upon his own circumstances." 

" I can believe anything bad of a man who doesn't 
preserve," said Mrs Cumnor. "Did you see him this 
morning when Jean was with you ? I think Jean said 
something about it" 

" He passed us in his tandem. He did not see Jean, 
because she had her sunshade up, he only saw me, and 
he turned his face away, not with the air of a man who 
wants to conceal his own features, but with the air of a 
man who has a contempt for the dreary orthodox 
female. I flatter myself that I have enough insight 
into the nature of things to know that the sight of our 
carriage, old Grumbler in the shafts. Brown on the box, 
and me behind, is enough to make a respectable man 
turn restive and send a prodigal straight to his des- 
tination." 

Mrs Cumnor disapproved of this way of looking at 
things, and, alas ! there was no Dean to fall back on for 
advice She felt as if her patience were ebbing away 
and she was losing her good nature. " Where is Jean ? " 
she asked suddenly. 

" She is in her room, I suppose." 
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" How odd of her," said Mrs Cumnor wearily. 

'' Perhaps she is reading her Bible," suggested 
Blanche. 

" This is scarcely the right time of day to be reading 
the Bible," said Mrs Cumnor. "The proper time is 
immediately before breakfast or just before going to 
bed." 

"My dear mother, how can you get interested in 
Agag or Nebuchadnezzar, when you know that in five 
minutes breakfast will come in ? Why not limit it to 
bedtime?" 

" The Dean always insisted," said Mrs Cumnor, " that 
prayers and reading were necessary both morning and 
evening when there was no private chapel or a church 
near at hand. Of the two, the Dean preferred vespers 
to compline, coming as the latter does immediately 
after dinner, and you know that, although an abstemious 
man, at that hour he always smoked a cigar and drank 
a glass of claret in his study." 

" The Dean fixed the minimum," said Blanche, " but 
he would have made no objection to anyone who went 
in for the whole boiling. I am sure he never advised 
Jean about her devotions. He went his way and she 
went hers, and they were both models of perfection." 

"What does for the Dean does for me," said her 
mother piously. 

Blanche looked round from the window musingly : 
" I wonder, mamma, whether, if the Dean had recom- 
mended you to stand on your head twice a day, instead 
of prayers, you would have done it ? " 

" The Dean would never have recommended anything 
so unhealthy," said Mrs Cumnor. 

"No! I will say for him that he is a most reason- 
able man ; all reason, and no sentiment. A trifle hard, 
you know." 

" Not harder than a man in his position ought to be," 
said her mother. " He has all kinds of tiresome persons 
to deal with, canons and curates and people. I have 
never liked a weak man." 

The two women sat in silence while the tea was 
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being brought in, only Mrs Cumnor asked that Jean 
should be warned that it was after half - past 
four. 

"Here is the dear creature at last/' said Blanche, 
looking towards the door with a smile of welcome on 
her face, and an anxious look at the clock immediately 
afterwards. 

Jean's presence seemed to fill the room, and, beside 
her, everything looked a little mean. The shabby couch 
where Mrs Cumnor sat looked small and stiff; the 
chairs and the wall-paper looked more faded than 
before; even Blanche's distinguished air seemed irre- 
levant beside the superb physical beauty of the girl 
who came into the drawing-room and took up a position 
for a moment on the hearthrug. Her movements 
were commanding though graceful and contrasted 
strangely with the expression of absolute resignation 
on her face. It was not mere physical beauty 
that riveted the attention of anyone who looked 
at Jean, her whole being gave a sense of power 
and reserve, and her eyes, of dark blue, seemed to 
bum with an inexhaustible vitality. Possibly it was 
this very strength, almost passing into the masculine, 
and which reminded the Cumnors so vividly of the Dean, 
that made some men afraid of her. She seemed the 
personification of a living soul ; she was like a priestess 
of Artemis, or a vestal virgin, her prime duty being to 
keep alive the divine fire. Mrs Cumnor and Blanche 
both looked at her with attention and reserve, re- 
membering the shadow that lay behind her. 

^ Mr Cuthbert ought to have come in by now," said 
Blanche, glancing past Jean's head at the clock on the 
mantelpiece. 

''Half-past four is his hour," said Mrs Cumnor to 
Jean, "and he always goes away at six." 

''The visit seems to exhaust him," said Blanche; 
" for he drinks four cups of tea and eats half a cake 
and never brings us any news, not to speak of declining 
ever to talk scandal." 

"Then you don't like him very much?" asked Jean 
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in her low voice. She smiled at Blanche with an 
indulgent air. 

" He is the only man we ever see : judge from that 
whether I like him." 

" Blanche does not always treat him as if she liked 
him/' said Mrs Cumnor. 

'* Mamma thinks I chatter too much to him about 
myself. I know that it is the way to weary a man, but 
I can't help it. This place has demoralised me. Men 
loathe hearing about a woman's inner life. If she is 
young and pretty she may hint at an inner life, but 
she must be quick and get it over, and not do it again. 
A man can, at a pinch, stand comedy, but what his 
heart craves for is farce." 

" All men are not alike," said Jean. 

" Oh yes, they are all exactly alike : some are bigger 
and some smaller, but they are all in the same pattern." 

" You must keep your faith alive," said Jean, ^' or you 
will miss the good man when you come across him." 

** Very well," replied Blanche, " for your sake I will 
keep my faith alive. Now here is a good example of 
that article. See, Jean, I put six drops of cream into 
mamma's cup, and I do it with the greatest care, because 
I know that a seventh would materially injure her 
constitution. That is faith." 

Jean was not vexed, she smiled ; the feline in- 
dividualism of Blanche, and her absolute frankness, had 
always melted Jean even in her most serious moods. 
Yet she understood why her father found Blanche un- 
endurable. 

Five o'clock struck, and still Cuthbert did not come ; 
he was evidently not coming. 

" If he is your great friend," said Jean, " I should be 
interested in seeing him." 

Blanche stole a look at her that was uneasy. No 
man could see Jean and not admire her, even if he 
considered her formidable. Cuthbert would not con- 
sider her formidable, he would understand her at once. 
Blanche's past experience had invariably taught her 
that her friends, after opening out their hearts to her, 
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had gone oif and married someone who possessed 
the priceless gift of embonpoint Now Cuthbert would 
not, if he searched the world, which he was not likely to 
do, find anyone equal to Jean morally or physically. 
Why shouldn't he admire Jean? Indeed, why not?" 
Blanche could find no valid argument against it, and 
everything for it Yet she was not pleased. Somehow 
the idea of Cuthbert sitting in his chair, his stalwart 
frame at its ease, and a look of admiration on his large, 
agreeable face in the direction of Jean's chair, was 
unpleasant: so unpleasant that, as the time went on 
and half-past five struck, and six, Blanche sent away 
the tea table actually without regretting Cuthbert s 
infidelity. 

" He is giving a tonic to some sick baby, or he has 
been detained with his solicitor," said Blanche. 

^' Is he that sort of man ? " asked Jean. 

Blanche looked up rapidly. " Yes ; he is that sort of 
man." 

Blanche was silent during most of dinner-time, but 
the exhilarating effect of that meal, and the lamplight, 
expanded her heart and loosened her tongue at last. 

" Talking of Mr Cuthbert," she said to Jean, " I don't 
actually admire him, but his personality is soothing. 
His presence has the same effect as Tidman's sea salt in 
one's morning bath or a dose of bromide at night I 
have often thought — ^but, mamma, you mustn't listen " — 
here Blanche lowered her voice and spoke across to 
Jean — ^with her elbow on the table — "I have often 
thought^that when I come to die — even spinsters are not 
immortal — I should like to have him by me. I should 
like him to sit near, as he does to the dying people on 
his property. He ushers in all the new comers and 
shows out the departing spirits. I should like to hold 
his hand — a fat hand. It would bore him immensely, 
but it would be a comfort to me. It would make me 
fancy I was not in a sickroom but lying out on some 
sunny down, with the scent of moss and thyme and a 
distant murmur of the sea. Like that I should die 
quickly and quietly, perhaps without knowing it" 
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Jean made no remark, and Mrs Cumnor looked 
blankly at the tablecloth ; Blanche hummed a tune below 
her breath, and proposed that they should leave the table. 
Fortunately, the evenings in September are dark, and 
therefore less melancholy than in the summer. But the 
air was warm, and by the open windows and under 
the lamplight they played cards to please Mrs Cumnor. 
They played till ten, and at that hour Mrs Cumnor was 
on the point of going to bed when Cuthbert was shown 
into the room, to the astonishment of everybody. 

"Dear me, Mr Cuthbert," said Blanche, starting to 
her feet. 

Mrs Cumnor extended to him a reproachful hand. 
"We quite missed you," she said, and she introduced 
him to Jean. Cuthbert had heard already about Jean's 
dead husband and baby. That a woman so young and 
so maternal in her developed beauty should have no child 
in her arms seemed to him terribly pathetic, and this 
pathos he showed vividly in his face as he looked at her. 
Since the tragedy had occurred, no one, not even her 
father, had expressed such sympathy with her as this 
man did, standing speechless, but comprehending all 
her grief Instead of merely returning his salutation 
Jean found herself getting up and going towards him 
and putting her hand in his. 

" Why, you know each other," cried Blanche. 

"Not in the sense of having met before," said Jean 
quietly. 

Cuthbert coloured to the roots of his brown and 
slightly grizzled hair. 

" I have heard of Mrs Briarley through you," he said 
to Blanche, and he moved instinctively, as men do, to 
the hearth, where he had something to hold on to, and a 
commanding position. 

" Won't you sit down ? " said Mrs Cumnor ; " it is not 
at all late." 

" I mustn't," said Cuthbert. " I have only come in for 
a moment to say why I didn't turn up this afternoon." 

Blanche had withdrawn to the other end of the room ; 
why, she did not know. 
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''I only got back from town an hour ago/' said 
Cuthbcrt, " and on the way from the station I caught 
up Blake. His horse had gone lame, but he had to get 
to Hawkesleigh Castle somehow, so I took him up and 
brought him with me. I left him at the Castle and 
came round to see you. I must go back for him." 

" Who is ill at the Castle ? " asked Mrs Cumnor, her 
face lighting up. In a mental flash she saw Towers 
ill ; she saw him dying ; she saw him dead ; she saw 
him buried ; she saw the Grange in the hands of a 
tenant, and herself again at Minchester. The vision 
was destroyed by Cuthbert. 

" Not Towers," he said promptly. 

" Who, then, in the name of all the — you know — ? " 
asked Blanche. 

" A stable-boy," said Cuthbert 

Mrs Cumnor heaved a deep sigh. " I cannot under- 
stand why such people should ever be ill. Such healthy 
lives, so free from care and responsibility." 

" If it is infectious let him pass it on to Mr Towers," 
said Blanche. 

" It isn't infectious, I gather." 

" Is the boy very ill ? " asked Jean. 

" I don't know," said Cuthbert. 

" Your nursing instinct's to the front," said Blanche, 
with some vexation. 

"Do you understand nursing?" asked Cuthbert, 
turning to Jean. 

" I am a nurse," said Jean. 

Cuthbert looked astonished. " Not professionally, of 
course," murmured Mrs Cumnor. 

" I nurse the poor, not the rich," added Jean. 

" You care about nursing ? " 

"She wants to be useful," said Blanche sharply; 
"she wants to sacrifice herself: she always did, and 
always will. It is the nature of some people to want to 
be useful, to worm out opportunities, to chase boredom 
as if it were a butterfly. There is nothing she likes 
better than to cheer up a stuffy old reprobate and make 
him think he is going to be a good man. She adores 
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everything that I hate. If there is any person in your 
part of the world, Mr Cuthbert, especially objectionable 
who needs looking after, she would much rather do that 
than stay with us. I have the profoundest respect for 
that sort of thing, but it is entirely beyond my compre- 
hension." 

Cuthbert's face was full of musing. He did not even 
reply to Blanche's sudden outburst. He was thinking 
his own thoughts, and they evidently gave him pain. 
After a moment he said : " You never give yourself 
credit for anything. Miss Cumnor. Everyone does not 
find their vocation made for them: those who do are 
much to be envied." He looked at Jean now with a 
smile, and she smiled back, as if they had known each 
other for years. 

" There is no doubt that you have found your voca- 
tion," said Blanche. 

" I think I have," he answered, and he drew himself 
up and prepared to say good-bye. " I am afraid to 
stay longer, Blake may be waiting for me." He moved 
from the hearthrug towards Mrs Cumnor with his usual 
air of a man pleasantly conscious of his physical well- 
being. Blanche had always found this air of his parti- 
cularly agreeable, but this evening she was irritated 
with it 

" Good gracious, how healthy you look," she exclaimed. 
" I wonder you are not ashamed of flaunting yourself 
like this in the faces of sick people." 

Jean glanced at her and laughed. 

"Why, you don't want me to be ill, do you?" he 
asked, resuming all his old cheerfulness. 

^* An occasional illness would chasten you," she said ; 
" you are too happy and contented, and you don't care 
what anybody thinks or says." 

" Not long ago," he answered, " you said, I think, that 
on the whole you approved of my not caring what other 
people did or said." 

"I must have said that in the afternoon. It is the 
evening now. Different hours, different opinions." 

Cuthbert made a gesture of mock despair, and then 
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shaking hands very heartily with Jean, he left the 

room. 

When he had gone, Jean said : " I like your friend." 
" He admires you," said Blanche : " how could he help 

it ? Oh, quite natural, very proper." 

Jean did not answer, and in another moment Mrs 

Cumnor gathered up a work bag and a scent bottle and 

a few other stray things, and went off with them to her 

room, leaving the two friends alone. 



CHAPTER VI 

" For he who freely magnifies what hath been nobly done, and 
fears not to declare as freely what might be done better, ^ves ye 
the best cov'nant of his fidelity, and that his loyalest affection and 
his hope waits on your proceedings." — Milton. 

A S soon as the door had shut on her mother Blanche 
^^ said : " Do come into my room, Jean : I feel cross, 
and these surroundings are not congenial. I shall feel 
better if I see you sitting on my sofa in the little 
library." 

Jean rose immediately, and the two women went 
into the next room. 

" Have you noticed how this place has worked havoc 
with my moral character and made my intellect more 
like a disordered child's than it was at Minchester? 
Mamma has become demoralised too. She used to 
have next to no views, which suited me, but now she 
hammers down opinions that she thinks she remembers 
your father to have held, and it is a perfect nuisance." 

" She seems to me just the same," said Jean, " only 
rather sad." She looked at Blanche narrowly: only 
once had the Dean alluded to the Cumnors, but his 
face when he did so had attracted Jean's attention and 
roused thoughts that were new to her. 

" What is it ? " asked Blanche, who was quite inno- 
cent of any suspicion. 

" I was thinking/' said Jean. 

"Then please don't think," she replied. "I don't 
like being hypnotised." 

Jean went to the sofa, that was drawn up by the open 
window, and, seating herself as desired, she looked out 
at the narrow, dusky line of sky between the verandah 
railing and the pent roof. 

76 
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Blanche was standing, for she meant to talk, but just 
now she looked out too. 

"The evening isn't hopeless," she said, "but it 
suggests the Destiny of Man — death." 

" Do you find that ? " Jean spoke solemnly for the 
first time since her arrival. 

" It doesn't sadden me," said Blanche. " The orthodox 
always talk of the awfulness of death. Perhaps it is 
natural of them, for high living and no thinking can't 
prepare one's mind for intercourse with angels, arch- 
angels, and all the company of heaven ; but as I haven't 
the opportunity of living high and have always found 
my second-rate human husk very much in the way, I 
don't look upon death as a disaster. As a disembodied 
spirit I shall have a better chance of being popular." 

"Why do you want to be popular?" asked Jean, 
smiling in spite of herself. 

"Why do I want to eat anything but bread and 
water?" 

" It is sometimes useful to be popular, otherwise it 
seems to me absurd to want popularity." 

" Popularity in my hands would be perfectly useless," 
said Blanche. 

"Why?" 

" It would mean that I should be perpetually running 
about hither and thither to meet silly people." 

"I understand," said Jean, who was generally the 
listener. Blanche always said exactly what she meant 
to Jean, and Jean listened to it, bore with it, and only 
occasionally swooped down upon her friend if she 
thought things were going too far for sanity. As to 
Jean, she never told anybody much about her own 
thoughts. 

"I ought to be content with my books, of course. 
I "have a fine collection of miscellaneous literature, 
sqraps of everything, the sort of library your father 
would condemn as flimsy. I have everything, from 
the sublimity of Plato down to the foolishness of • Gyp.' 
Theoretically they are superior to the people one comes 
across in one's lifetime. Here are both wise men and 
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mere sentimental ones. Their thoughts have become 
part of the eternal Truth, or at least of the eternal Bosh, 
their passions have become impersonal, and yet, Jean, 
with these friends near me, I still hanker after contact 
with actual living persons, most of them dull fools, 
some of them contemptible, but potent in human flesh 
and blood." 

" Poor old Blanche," said Jean. 

" This evening, because I am in a discontented mood, 
I could almost wish I knew Cecil Towers. Social 
snubbing has probably broken his heart — he is very 
likely indifferent to other forms of punishment I am 
beginning to think I don't blame him." 

"You do blame him," said Jean; "you have the 
greatest contempt for him. It would not be like you, 
Blanche, not to blame him." 

" True, I do blame him, but sometimes I think of his 
broken heart, Jean. What about his broken heart ? " 

" His broken heart ! " repeated Jean, with a touch of 
impatience in her voice. 

" Yes ; his broken heart — that is, if a man with fifty 
thousand a year is allowed to keep anything un- 
repaired." 

Jean looked at her friend with a smile that was half 
amusement and half despair 1 "O Blanche, you are 
just the same old Blanche, neither serious nor g^y." 

Blanche was close to the window, where she stood 
leaning against the side, one foot on the sill, and one 
hand resting on the open door. She turned her face 
away from the sofa and looked out : " The same, only 
old and bitter and hopeless." 

Jean, as her habit was, received this confession in 
silence : she had the rare gift of knowing when not to 
say anything. 

" Why should I pretend to be what I am not ? " con- 
tinued Blanche. " In your eyes I wish to stand truly, 
not falsely." 

Still Jean did not speak. She knew that Blanche had 
not finished. 

" You have had the infinite satisfaction of losing — I 
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have no one to lose. The years move on interminably, 
they stretch on to vacancy. The thought makes me 
mad." She struck her foot upon the ground. " Don't 
talk to me about future accomplishment Don't offer 
me a stone when I want bread. Don't offer hope and 
contentment on the condition that I shall force myself 
to believe in silly inventions of human weakness." She 
did not look at Jean, but she waited for her reply. 
" There is one thing you can do," said Jean softly. 
"What?" 
"Endure it" 

Blanche burst out laughing. "That is what I am 
doing." 

"Very well," said Jean. "You are doing rightly. 
There is nothing more to be done." 
"Is that all?" 

"If you can't throw yourself into the lowly and 
common lives around you, if you can't distract your 
thoughts from yourself by attending to the miseries 
of others, then there is nothing else for you to do but 
to endure, and to endure without complaint." 
" And what good will that do ? " 
"It will give you the private satisfaction of knowing 
that you can show some courage." 

Blanche did not answer ; she remained leaning against 
the window sunk in her thoughts. At least Jean had 
not tormented her with the platitudes of orthodoxy : she 
had tried to fortify her against the terrors of life by hard 
resistance, by defying the malice of the Fates. 

As to Jean, she knew that any consolation she could 
offer was totally inadequate, and yet she knew of no 
other consolation. To those without hope and without 
faith there is nothing but endurance, nothing but the 
heart and courage of a hero between them and moral 
destruction. 

For a long time the two friends remained in absolute 
silence. Blanche had ceased to think; she listened 
mechanically to the slight sound of a hanging spray 
of the climbing rose that had grown beyond its tether 
and flapped gently against the verandah railings in the 
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" I am interested." But Jean spoke rather coldly, as 
if repelling the question. 

" Cecil Towers is the result of too much money and 
too much devotion/' began Blanche. ''His foster- 
mother seems to have brought him up till he was old 
enough for school, and by a kind of elementary 
instinct he has retained her always in his service. To 
her there is no such thing as moral progress or reason 
governing the world. To her the world is boundless 
space, and her maternal heart beating for her beloved. 
From infancy she denied him nothing. The darling 
wants, he demands, he shrieks, he must have. That 
is her categorical imperative. The Wortleys cut him 
because of the Hawkesleigh divorce affair, and they 
dislike modem extravagance: they can't keep up 
with it I have never understood why the Davenants 
didn't take him up. But the other day I heard that 
Hawkesleigh had written to them, telling them that he 
was coming back with American dollars, and warning 
them not to countenance that cur Towers, if they valued 
Hawkesleigh's friendship." 

Just at that moment they heard the sound of steps 
on the gravel at the side of the house : they came nearer. 

'' Is it Brown ? " asked Jean softly. 

" Not even the alarm of fire would make Brown rise 
from his bed. Brown, no." 

They listened again. The noise stopped for a second, 
and they could hear the gate that separated the drive 
from the garden swing open. 

"Who can it be?" 

" How can I tell ? " said Jean. 

Both of them thought of Cecil Towers, but neither 
mentioned his name. 

** Shall we go in and close the window ? " said Blanche 
in a whisper. " I prefer security to heroism." 

'Tm going to ask him what he wants," said Jean. 
"Go in if you are frightened." 

The footsteps were now distinct on the terrace below, 
and like the heavy tramp of a man. Blanche did not 
like to leave her guest, though she had no great wish to 
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encounter either Towers or a tramp. They leaned over 
the railings, and now the Castle clock struck twelve 
with fine, persistent strokes, and as the last sounded a 
voice called out " Miss Cumnor," and the stalwart figure 
of Cuthbert was outlined in the darkness. 

" You dear, harmless person," murmured Blanche, " I 
am glad it is nobody else." 

Cuthbert walked rapidly up to them : his head was on 
the level of the railings. " I thought you would be still 
up. You keep outrageous hours for the country. Miss 
Cumnor." 

" I will open the verandah gate for you," said Blanche. 

** What do^'^^ know about the country ? " 

" Don't trouble, one leg up and I am over," he said, 
and, grasping the railings, he heaved himself up and 
dropped on to firm ground. 

" Neatly done, Mrs Briarley, for a man of my age and 
weight" 

" You have the makings of an excellent burglar in 
you," said Blanche. " But you have nearly shaken the 
railings to pieces, and you have given us a nervous 
shock into the bai^ain.". 

" Why, you weren't frightened ? " he demanded, look- 
ing from one to the other. 

"Not in the least," said Blanche. "An alarm of 
burglars doesn't frighten women ; they enjoy it" 

Cuthbert walked in through the window without 
waiting for an invitation. The two women followed 
him and came to the writing-table, where they all three 
stood together in the lamplight 

" I am vexed at frightening you, but I want to speak 
to you," he said. 

Blanche had expected to meet his eye ; it was turned 
on Jean. Jean did not seem in the least surprised. 
She stood ready to listen. 

"Will you come along to Hawkesleigh Castle with 
me ? " he asked, in the same cool tone that he would 
have asked her to come out in the garden and listen to 
the band playing. Jean opened wide eyes upon him, 
and then answered simply " Yes." 
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'* Good gracious ! " was all Blanche could say. 

" You must forgive me, Miss Cumnor, for proposing 
to take your friend away, even for a few hours. If it 
had not been for what you yourself said about her I 
should not have ventured to propose it, and even now 
I may be making a fool of myself. Am I ? " 

" Of course not," said Jean. " I am ready to go to 
Hawkesleigh." 

Blanche stared from one to the other. 

" Why Hawkesleigh ? " she demanded. 

"When I got back to the Castle," said Cuthbert, 
turning full on Jean, "I found that Blake wanted a 
nurse for the boy. I went off to Witton to get the 
district nurse. She was at a case and would not be 
free till to-morrow morning. Then I thought of you." 

"Is the boy as ill as all that?" asked Blanche. 
" Can't any of the women servants look after him for a 
few hours ? " Blanche said to herself that in asking 
this question she was doing her best for Jean. Why 
should Jean be taken to the house of a man her husband 
had probably regretted knowing? It was most 
awkward. Mr Cuthbert was getting a little absurd. 

"The boy is not dangerously ill, but he can't sleep 
for fear," and Cuthbert bent his head a little. 

"For fear of what?" 

" Of Towers." Jean was still silent. Her eyes had 
been fixed on Cuthbert, now she lowered them, and 
waited to hear more. 

" But can't the servants look after him ? " 

" They are Towers's servants." 

Blanche pondered, vexed with Cuthbert, with Jean, 
with the boy^ with the whole ridiculous situation. 

" Has he been ill-treated ? " asked Jean quietly. 

" He was severely beaten by Towers. He ran out of 
the house last night in the rain and hid in the park, was 
found and brought in this afternoon, and is in bed in a 
high fever." 

" I don't suppose anyone wants to beat him now," 
said Blanche, with a half smile. " Really I Mr Cuthbert" 

" He must be kept quiet. He trusts nobody in the 
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house. You can't argue with a child when his tempera- 
ture is up to 105. He must have someone to quiet him. 
Blake can't stop, he wants to get home and to bed. I 
can't push myself into Towers's house, or I would do it 
The housekeeper can't refuse a nurse." 

" No ; she can't refuse a nurse," said Jean. 

" You intend to go ? " asked Blanche. " How mad I " 

" If I can be of any use, I shall go, Blanche. You 
will forgive me leaving you for a few hours ? " 

" Do you think, Mr Cuthbert, that the Castle is a 
suitable place for Mrs Briarley. I am thinking of 
Mr Towers." 

" I would nurse Mr Towers, if it were necessary," said 
Jean smiling. 

''But he is not ill, that makes all the difference. 
When the devil was sick he made the serious resolution 
of becoming a credit to the universe. But the devil is 
well." 

" Mrs Briarley will be in the servants' wing of the 
house," said Cuthbert He pulled out his watch as he 
spoke : " One could not possibly ask such a thing of 
any but a serious Christian woman." 

"Your saintly arguments stump me," said Blanche, 
turning away. '' Yes ; I believe it is absolutely necessary 
for Jean to go. No one but Jean would do." 

Cuthbert shot a glance at her. " I have come in very 
late. I have tired you. Miss Cumnor," he said. " I can't 
properly express the apology I feel. Will you come, 
Mrs Briarley ? " he knitted his brows. 

•* I can't go as I am, of course," said Jean. 

Cuthbert looked her all over ; at her plain black crape, 
open at the neck, and her hanging sleeves, showing bare 
arms. He took her hand and raised it so as to show 
her arm in all its undraped beauty. He did so almost 
with an air of pride. 

Blanche walked away with a sick feeling of disgust 
The confidence between them was an insult to the 
spectator, who was necessarily excluded. 

" You are afraid I have no physical strength ? " asked 
Jean, smiling. 
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" Nerve is more important, but you have both. No ; 
this dress won't do, of course." 

" I shall be only a moment changing," said Jean. 

" Then you will be different from any woman I have 
had the privilege of knowing. May I light these two 
candles. Miss Cumnor ? " he asked, " one will do for you 
and Mrs Briarley and one will do for me. I will go and 
unlock the front door and fetch my cart up the drive. 
I left it tied inside the gate." He struck a match with- 
out waiting for a reply. 

'^ Tread as carefully as you can," said Blanche wearily. 
"Don't wake mamma. Let her remain in happy 
ignorance till to-morrow morning ; she will have enough 
to think about then. I am afraid she will be a little 
horrified." 

" I shall make her my most humble apologies," said 
Cuthbert, standing candle in hand. He was not quite 
at ease. He seemed asking Blanche for some directly 
expressed approval. She knew it. 

" A scandalous story from the Castle will do her more 
good than an apology. Jean, come, dear, you must pick 
up as much gossip as you can and bring it back with 
you." She went out of the room without waiting to 
see whether Cuthbert was satisfied or not 

When the two friends were in Jean's room and 
Blanche had closed the door, she exclaimed : " What an 
excellent, clumsy, elementary creature he is." Her 
cheeks were flushed. 

" Never mind what he is " said Jean, " come and help 
me change my dress. I shall be back with you in 
twelve hours. I shall be frightfully sleepy, but a couple 
of hours' sleep will put me right." She smiled, like a 
woman dressing for a ball rather than for a night's 
watch in the servants' quarters of a strange house. 
When Jean had changed her dress she went to a box 
and remained for some moments searching — or seeming 
to search. She had her back to Blanche. 

" What is it ? Can I help you ? " asked Blanche. 

" No, thanks," was the short reply. 

Jean drew out of a lai^e pocket-book, something. 
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whether it was a letter Blanche could not see. She turned 
away, instinctively feeling that Jean did not wish her 
to be curious. The something Jean put in her pocket 

'' I am ready now/' she said. 

" Quite ready ? " Blanche took up the candle and 
turned the other lights out 

^Strange that you should come here to go to 
Hawkesleigh Castle," said Blanche. "It is not my 
wish that you should go. I wash my hands of it" 

"You may wash your hands of it," said Jean. 

A few minutes later and Blanche was standing on 
the steps of the front door watching Jean climb into 
the cart 

" In all my life I never came across such unconven- 
tional people as you two. I can't think what mamma 
would say if she knew," said Blanche. " She will find 
a suitable expression to-morrow morning. Heaven 
preserve you, Jean — both now and when you come 
back. If I knew of an incantation I would use it in 
your service." 

Cuthbert bid Blanche good-night with a voice of real 
gratitude. He turned his horse, and the cart and its 
occupants vanished into the darkness, till Blanche could 
see nothing but two vivid spots of light on either side, 
narrowing to each other till they seemed like one. Then 
it disappeared. She heard the click of the gate and 
after that the rapid, dull thud of the horse's hoofs on 
the muddy road. 

" They were destined for each other," she said as she 
went back into the desolate house. She closed the 
door behind her and bolted it with care, lest the noise 
should be heard. The two candles stood together on 
a table, still burning. Jean's candle and Cuthbert's 
candle, both clear and bright. She went up to them, 
blew them out angrily, and found herself in profound 
darkness. 



CHAPTER VII 

"No wind, no rain, no thunder! 
Their noises dropped asunder 
From the earth and the firmament, 
From the towers and the lattices, 
Abrupt and echoless." 

Mrs Browning. 

'T'HE cart sped along at a rapid pace under a moon- 
^ less and starless sky. Cuthbert left to himself 
was a silent man, Jean left to herself was a silent 
woman, but just now there was much to say and 
to be said. They sat asking a few leading ques- 
tions of each other that had a fundamental bearing 
on each other's lives. Cuthbert asked her about her 
husband and her child in a simple, direct way that no 
one else could have done, and Jean felt it not only easy 
but a relief she was ashamed of to tell him in brief 
words what had happened. They made no reference 
to Towers ; Cuthbert did not wish her to think of him 
as an inevitable accompaniment of the Castle, indeed 
why should she ? She would not come across him. 

The road wound round from the Grange till it met 
the high road between Witton and the Castle. After 
that ten minutes more brought them suddenly upon 
the wide sweep of entrance lawn and the lodge. The 
gates were still open, and the lodge-keeper was 
standing in the middle of the road with a lamp in his 
hand. 

" I shall be back soon," said Cuthbert to him as he 
drove through and began the gradual ascent under the 
avenue of beeches. A few minutes and they came out 
of the darkness into a wide, paved frontage. An 
irregular turreted house loomed up indistinctly, but a 
broad light, almost dazzling, streamed through a wide 
open door and threw the occupants of the cart into full 
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relief. A woman, who had been waiting on the steps, 
came to meet them. She was short, stout, and evidently 
the housekeeper. It was plain that Jean's appearance 
was what she had least expected and what she least 
approved of. Since the moment when she had, after 
much talking, given in to Blake's positive commands 
and allowed him to send for the district nurse, she had 
had in her mind's eye a modest female in uniform, who 
could easily be made to feel grateful for a little attention 
to her comfort and disposed to take Mrs Thomas' view 
of the Universe. 

Mrs Thomas allowed herself to look stonily surprised. 
Even in the half light her bead-like eyes glittered. She 
folded her hands and waited for an immediate ex- 
planation. 

"Mrs Briarley," said Cuthbert, helping her to the 
ground, " this is Mrs Thomas, the housekeeper." 

Then he looked at the woman's frigfid face. " Mrs 
Briarley is a friend of Mrs Cumnor, and is staying at 
the Grange. She is a trained nurse, and I have per- 
suaded her to come here till to-morrow morning as the 
Witton nurse is engaged and as Dr Blake urgently 
requires someone." 

The housekeeper made a chilly obeisance, her tight 
silk dress creaking at every breath she drew. She did 
not relax her face from its heavy moral disapproval. 
Mentally she promised herself to keep Mrs Briarley's 
identity to herself. 

"Is George any quieter?" asked Cuthbert, in the 
paternal way he always spoke of his own flock. 

"Indeed, no, I cannot inform you, Lieutenant 
Cuthbert, that". George is any quieter, for a more un- 
grateful and more troublesome boy I never wish to 
have charge of, though a nurse is not necessary." Here 
she smiled sarcastically. 

"He needs the firm hand of a professional nurse, 
Mrs Thomas. The doctor says so." He spoke with an 
air of command, and then in a civil tone asked her if he 
could see Towers and explain his intrusion. 

" I am sorry to say," said the housekeeper magis- 
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terially, " that Mr Towers is engaged, and can see no 
one at this hour/' she added, with a sigh of meaning. 

" It is rather late," said Cuthbert " I will leave my 
card. Good-bye, Mrs Briarley. I shall wait for Blake 
down at the gate." He took the girl's hand with a 
grip that made her wince. 

" Good-night. I am all right," she said 

Jean looked at Mrs Thomas to show her into the 
house. The housekeeper did not move immediately. 
She was deciding whether she should take Jean through 
the hall, or round by the servants' entrance. All the 
housekeeper's spleen rose against this epitome of county 
respectability — masquerading as a benefactor. And 
yet Mrs Thomas, well versed in the weakness of this 
world, failed to read "humbug" on the countenance 
before her, but she read "arrogance" clearly. The 
question was whether she should snub arrogance by 
taking her through the servants' entrance or whether 
she should be diplomatic and take her into the hall, 
slip her through the blue side room and through to the 
back staircase, which would be a partial snub, and which 
would attract least notice from the household. She 
glanced back into the hall. No one was there. She 
said to Jean: "Will you follow me, Mrs Briarley?" 
speaking in an injured tone and sighing heavily at 
the insufferable intrusion. 

As they went Jean cast her eyes round at the pictures 
and the decorations of the hall and gallery. The taste 
displayed was florid, gorgeous, and feminine. Among 
the green palms and the glitter of marble stood out 
prominently a work of Debois — a female ominous 
and erotic, the creation of Paris — of a Paris behind 
the drawing-room, the shops, and the clubs ; a Paris 
of poverty and struggle, having sexual pleasure 
only at its command ; a Paris painting pictures and 
moulding statues for starvation wages and making 
game that it is immortal. Jean glanc^ rapidly around 
her. Look where she would man had been completely 
forgotten ; he was non-existent, except in one instance. 
At the head of the staircase was a bronze copy of the 
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Apollo Musaegetes striking the lyre, but he was male 
only in name. In flowing and feminine robes his limbs 
were concealed. His head thrown back was luxuriant 
with curls coiled in a knot behind. He was neither 
male nor female, sexless and inspired, the high priest 
of Art She had only a brief glimpse of all this, for the 
housekeeper pushed open a door close to the entrance 
and went into an ante-room. Just as the door swung 
behind them came a man's voice humming an air. The 
housekeeper turned her head. It was a narrow escape. 
Through another door they went into a passage, and 
then mounted a staircase that led them into a bare, 
unfurnished corridor. It was lighted at both ends by 
hanging lamps. The sickroom was at the farther 
end. 

'^ Do any of the servants sleep in this corridor ? " asked 
Jean. 

*' Indeed they do not, Mrs Briarley," said the house- 
keeper righteously. " It is only I myself who sleep at 
this end by the staircase, and my niece next beside me, 
who has been servant here and elsewhere with us these 
fifteen years, and never have I had a fault to find with 
her." 

" Thank you," said Jean. " Then I shall know where 
to go if I want anything." 

They passed the door of the immaculate housemaid, 
and Jean stopped and took off her hat and cloak, hang- 
ing them over her arm. She wished the boy to see her 
face clearly without a shadow on it. She was not vain 
of her beauty, though she was aware of it She looked 
upon it as ' useful,' and she meant it to be useful just 
now. She meant to gain the full favour and confidence 
of her patient at once : to conquer at first sight The 
housekeeper was going into the room with her, but Jean 
put her hand on the door and said with conviction : 

"It would be better for me to go in alone, the doctor 
is there, and it will disturb him less. You see, it is very 
late and he must settle to sleep at once." 

Mrs Thomas hesitated ; she felt obstinate. If Mrs 
Briarley went in under her wing George might feel less 
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act of service like this ? Some sort of explanation other 
than Christian charity seemed necessary. Was she a 
busybody — ^the sort of person who is always glad to do 
anything but her own business ? As he looked at her 
he said emphatically "No." After all, an intimate 
friend of Mr Cuthbert might possibly have a less con- 
ventional conscience than the rest of the world, not that 
Miss Cumnor had shown any interest in the poor of the 
parish. 

" He will take this from you. He wouldn't from me," 
he said, rousing himself, and touching a bottle that was 
on the edge of the table. " Will you give it to him the 
moment I leave the room ? I have written directions on 
it" He directed her attention to the table, mentioning 
everything upon it by name, touching it or pointing to 
it, possibly a little sceptical of her apprenticeship in the 
duties of a nurse. " Can you in case it is necessary, do 
such and such a thing?" he asked. He took more 
pains than a doctor usually does in going into details. 
He had clearly been used to dealing with the ignorant 
and the unwilling. 

Jean showed her knowledge and her intelligence. 

He smiled. " I see you understand. If you had not 
been a trained nurse, Mrs Thomas would not have let 
you ia" 

^' I am a trained nurse," she remarked. 

** 1 had a momentary doubt Excuse me, I haven't 
now. I don't think the case is serious ; but he is 
frightened. He has got it into his head that he may 
be poisoned. He wants someone he can trust Now 
you've come he will be all right" 

Jean looked thoughtfully on the ground. What 
about the district nurse, who might or might not under- 
stand his state of mind, when she comes? 

''Let us see, what is to-day? Saturday." He took 
out his watch. " If we can get the poison out of his 
system his temperature may be down on Monday n^t 
There is no telling. I am giving ydu the very soonest 
moment possible. I am supposing the very best I 
am anticipating his removal ; I am most anxious about 
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that" Here he looked towards the bed. " He has got 
a sharp chill, but he has also got a fright ; the case is 
psychological rather than merely physical. With the 
very ignorant an idea once got sticks like a burr. You 
understand ? He is a silly boy." 

The boy opened his eyes for a moment, and closed 
them again ; but he did not understand the meaning of 
the words used except the last. 

" I know what you mean," said Jean. 

"Your help must come in here. Perhaps when a 
boy's nerves are upset his mother is the best person to 
be with him." He spoke in a whisper to her now, and 
drew her away from the bed. " I shall get his mother 
to come." 

"Meanwhile I shall act mother to him," said Jean, 
in her quiet, business-like manner. 

" Probably a more sensible mother than his own ; but 
still, flesh and blood count for much, and the district 
nurse is a gossip and already overworked." 

Blake lingered for a moment at the door, and looked 
round him as if to see that he had forgotten nothing. 

" Is there a key to the door ? " asked Jean. 

Blake turned and looked for it. There was one on 
the outside ; he took it out and put it in on the inner 
side. The corridor was empty, but the lights were still 
burning. 

" It is better, I daresay, to have the key," he remarked. 
"Do you mind being here? Ought I to stay?" he 
added anxiously. 

Jean smiled. " I want to lock the door if he is light- 
headed. No ; please go away. I don't mind for myself. 
What is there to mind, Dr Blake? " 

Blake looked at her mutely. 

" Fear is a word that I don't understand," said Jean, 
" and in this case the word is unnecessary." 

Blake seemed satisfied. After all, he was not re- 
sponsible for bringing her to the house, it was Cuthbert's 
doing. " I will come round as early as I can to-morrow 
— I mean, in the morning. Good-night." 

Blake had made no remark that could be construed 
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into an accusation against the Castle household. It is 
not the doctor's business to rake up scandal, it is merely 
his business to kill or to cure according to the latest 
methods of that Art of which he is a humble exponent 

The sound of someone going away made the boy 
Open his eyes. When he saw that it was only the 
doctor, and that Jean was going into the next room to 
put away her cloak, he lay still, but with his eyes open. 
His mind had been hitherto firmly fixed on one idea : that 
he would, against all persuasion or even the doctor's at- 
tempt at force, refuse the medicine — that he would not for 
the sake of any ailment take the potion that might — 
how could he be sure — that might put him into a sleep 
which would render him defenceless against the malice 
of the enemy. Relieved from this sobering anxiety, 
and willing now to leave himself in the hands of a 
woman he felt instinctively he could trust, his mind 
lost its grip on the disorder that was working in his 
blood and the fever was free to take its own course. 

He stared up at the whitewashed ceiling, noting one 
long crack in the plaster running crosswise towards the 
open door between the two rooms. As he stared at 
it, it became more than a simple crack: it became 
significant of the past, of meaning painful and oppres- 
sive, a meaning that would trouble him in the future, 
a source of endless fatigue to the limbs, of dreary, 
monotonous gnawing in his shoulders ; and the long- 
retreating inches in the plaster were really miles, and 
would prolong into a hopeless eternity the dull aching 
of his heavy head. The crack left off being a crack at 
all ; it was the footpath from the lower stable-yard to 
the park. It was impossibly narrow. How he had 
been able to run along it he could not think, for every 
step was a stumble, and the trees were so thick and so 
close on either side that he felt suffocated. 

When Jean came back again into the room and was 
pouring out his medicine, the boy's lips moved sofUy. 
He was saying something over and over again to him- 
self. She could see that a change had come into the 
expression of his eyes. They had a fixed, vacant look 
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in them. She came to his bedside and stood, glass in 
hand, bending a little over him. He seemed not to see 
her : the fever in his brain was replacing the order and 
harmony of actual fact with images of tiic memory and 
the imagination, confused and distorted images that 
came and went, standing out, now boldly now faintly, 
turning, twisting, and transforming the whole of fever- 
ish life into a monstrous moving scene or into a futile 
puzzle. 

" You must take this, George," she said. She spoke 
quietly but peremptorily to compel his attention. " No ; 
keep your hands covered. I will give it to you. You 
see, it gives you pain to move your arms just now, and 
you must keep them warm ; they must not come out 
into the cool air.'* 

He had roused himself from his feverish dream and 
had been going to put out a large, coarse hand when 
she spoke. He was confused, but obedient He drank 
what she offered him without protest or interest, and 
after a moment went back to his murmuring. 

She pulled the lamp-shade so as to shelter the bed, 
and seated herself near him to watch. Presently he 
b^^n to talk aloud instead of whispering them, but 
he spoke so rapidly that Jean could not distinguish 
the words. She only knew that they were the same 
over and over again. She put out her hand and laid 
it on his shoulder ** Try and sleep," she said, " close 
your eyes." 

"I can't sleep, because I have to——" His words 
trailed off into an inarticulate jumble. She stood silent 
by him, and said, at last, in a voice so low and so pene- 
trating : ** What is it you see ? " that the question, instead 
of rousing him, entered into the boy's fantastic world as 
part of his delirium. 

"Look!" he whispered hurriedly, "there he rides, 
there, there; don't you see? There!" He gazed past 
her into empty space with an expression of fear, 
and repeated this word over fifty times. He tried to 
gather tibe clothes higher round his neck, though the 
movement gave him pain. 
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Jean bent down to his ear: "You are not in the 
park, Geoi^, you are in bed : here are blankets round 
you, can't you see them ? ** 

But he began again : " There he comes, he saw me 
when that branch creaked. Here he comes, damn 
him." 

" Lie quietly, and don't be a foolish child," said Jean, 
smoothing the clothes and speaking in a soothing voice, 
" you are in bed ; and there is nothing to be afraid of 
here. You were in the park yesterday, but they brought 
you here. Don't you remember you are in bed ? " 

" Bed ? " The word seemed at last to reach his con- 
sciousness, and he stared on each side of him and then 
up again at the ceiling. 

" It doesn't rain," he said softly. " No drops." 
" No ; it doesn't rain here." 
" The leaves are too thick." 
" There are no leaves here, we are in a house." 
"The house?" He gazed round him, all over the 
room, at the window, the table, and back at Jean again. 
"The house," he repeated, and he puckered his face 
with a sudden increase of fear. 

"We are quite alone, George," she said soothingly. 
He moved his head uneasily and made a noise in his 
throat as if he were going to cry. 

" Do you want me to lock him out ? " she whispered. 
He moved his lips in reply; she had touched the 
right note : he responded. He watched her with intense 
anxiety as she moved towards the door. 

" Attend to me, George. See, I turn the key in the 
door, and then I take the key out, and I put it in my 
pocket Do you understand ? no one can come in ; 
you are perfectly safe ; now you will be able to sleep 
in peace." 

He lay for a little while quiescent, but he kept his 
eyes open, looking towards the door. Jean moved 
between him and the door, but when she did so he 
rolled his eyes round as if to see the door in spite of 
her. She seated herself cm the bed and smoothed his 
eyelids down with her hand. 
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" The floor creaks — ^the floor outside." He spoke in a 
rapid whisper. 

" It is your fancy. There is no noise. Listen ! . . . 
There is absolute silence." 

They both listened : she with her mind calm, accurate, 
noting the almost absolute silence. Not a sound of 
life, not even an echo from the rest of the house. She 
gazed down into his eyes, trying to read into them the 
quietness of her OMm soul. He was looking straight 
at her as if seeing through her, his attention fixed 
on the door. All light seemed concentrated in the 
upper part of the eyeballs, giving them that singular 
pointed look, the look that pierces beyond the real 
world and sees things that are not. 

"I can hear it He is there — outside. He is 
coming in ! " he cried under his breath, and he would 
have raised himself in his fear if she had not controlled 
him with her voice and hands laid determinedly on 
his chest 

"He can't come in here," said Jean. "Don't look 
at the door, look at me, George," she said, following 
his eyes widi hers. But he had already shrieked that 
the door was open. The ghost of his fear, no longer 
content with announcing its unseen presence without, 
had defied lock and key, and had stepped over the 
threshold of the door, presenting itself in bodily form, 
and it stood there silently. 

" No one is in the room," said Jean ; " if anyone 
were here I should see them." 

" But I see him. Look I he is staring at me ; I know 
him by the mark at his eyebrow." 

Jean would have risen to prove to the boy that the 
form was the mere phantom of his imagination — she 
would have moved her arms backwards and forwards 
in the empty air about the room, have shaken the 
curtains at the window, and have raised the lamp-shade 
to show him, in the full light, that they two were 
absolutely alone — but as she moved to do this the 
boy threw his arms from the bedclothes and clutched 
at her. 
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"No," he cried. "Don't! He is coming nearer — 
oh!" 

He gripped her dress and her flesh with it. Rapidly 
she slipped down from the bed on to her knees on the 
floor, not resisting his grasp upon her neck, but leaning 
her face against his and putting her arms round him, 
drawing the clothes about him, keeping him as much 
covered as she could, and holding him firmly and 
waiting till the foolish paroxysm had passed, as it 
assuredly would. She remained in that strained posi- 
tion a long time — ^it seemed an interminable time. 

The steady beating of her pulses, her r^^ular and 
quiet breathing, her cool cheek against his, in time 
acted like a sedative, also, perhaps, the medicine had 
begun to work upon him. He lay perfectly silent 
After a time she felt his hold relax on her. She 
looked at him, his eyes lost their fixed direction, in- 
continently as it had come so the vision had slipped 
away from his inward sight The form that threatened 
him had faded away into air. Gradually she unfastened 
his fingers, and drew his arms into the bed. She drew 
back a little, stroking his forehead with her hand, and 
whispering to him consoling words such as she would 
have used to a child. 

"You have been dreaming — ^now you are awake — 
you feel better now." She reached an arm out and 
raised the shade from the lamp, letting the full light 
fall into the room. The curtains, before dark and 
shadowy, hung harmlessly at the windows, mere strips 
of holland ; the room looked plain, shallow, and common- 
place. "Now that you have seen the empty room 
I am going to turn you on your side," she said 

He submitted to having himself turned with his 
face to the adjacent room and away from the light 
She moved her chair to the other side of the bed so 
that he should see her all the time. 

He lay looking at her and knitting his brows : 
although the actual vision had gone the fear was still 
there. 

" Are you speaking to me ? " she asked. 
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After a long pause he said suddenly, and in a low 
voice, " He is master in this house." He was per- 
fectly sane now, his voice was subdued, but it was 
deliberate. He was calculating his chances of safety, 
or of the reverse. 

" He will do you no harm, George. He has forgotten 
all about you by this time. You will never see him 
again," Jean answered. 

The boy merely repeated his remark : ** He is master 
in this house." 

" He is not master in this room," said Jean. 

He looked incredulous, noted again, with anxiety, 
her face, her dress, her attitude — leaning back in her chair 
with a repose that had in it also the suggestion of 
haughtiness. She was a lady, of great family no doubt, 
brought there as by magic 

" If he came here ? " The boy threw out the question, 
not without alarm at the sound of the last word. 

" He won't come." 

"Won't?" This did not satisfy him. The thing 
he was most sure of was that evil would come. Why, 
was it not always lurking behind doors, watching its 
moment, watching for its opportunity, ready always 
to spring. It is false to say that evil won't come, 
as long as it lives IT WILL COME, it has no other object 
but to come. 

" If he knocked at the door, whip in hand, and said 
he would come in ? " he stammered. 

" If I went to the door and opened it he would not 
come in." 

"Why not?" 

" He would be afraid to." 

" Afraid to ? " He repeated the words twice. 

" Yes ; he would be afraid of me ; I should not be 
afraid of him." 

The boy looked ; and waited for an explanation ; he 
longed to be convinced, but he doubted. 

" If he were to come to this room I should tell him 
to go, and I should look at him like ibis'* Jean 
removed her arm that she had laid on the bed, and. 
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folding both arms before her, and sitting upright, 
she turned to the empty room as if confronting an 
imaginary person. The boy could see her without 
moving his head. He saw her draw down her black 
brows menacingly, her whole face, so maternal a moment 
ago, had become hard and stern, her eyes fixed and 
glittering like ominous points of steel. An artist seeing 
her might have gone home and painted the Medusa — 
black hair bound by a white fillet, noble features, 
the curved mouth slightly open, the gaze of a basilisk. 
It would have been as easy to have faced a tigress 
guarding her cubs as Jean when she looked like that. 
She relaxed her face and turned to the boy with a 
smile. "Do you think he would mind that?" she 
questioned. Tears stood in his eyes, partly of satisfac- 
tion, partly of awe at her. He seemed sleepy, thinking 
occasionally. 

"How do I know that you won't go?" he asked 
after a time. 

" I will stay." 

"How long?" 

" As long as you cannot do without me." 

" How do I know that ? " 

" I promise." 

He made no answer. 

" But if I stay," she said, " you must go to sleep. You 
must do your part If I help you you must help me." 

He cleared his throat, and closed his eyes instantly, 
composing himself for the sleep which had been put 
off for a season. 

"You will sleep if you mean to," she said softly, 
"you have only to make up your mind, and when 
you waken you will find me sitting by you." 

For a few minutes, though lying motionless, he was 
acutely aware of her presence. If her chair so much 
as creaked his eyes were open in an instant to make 
sure that she was really there and was not stealing 
away. But, at last, his breath, that came and went 
with the rapidity and the irregularity of fever, suddenly 
grew noisy with the abandonment of sleep. 
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Jean saw a slight perspiration on his brow, she saw 
it thicken and stand in beads, the poison oozing from 
his skin. His cheeks were flushed more deeply, he 
muttered in his dreams, but he did not waken even 
when the Castle clock struck two with its resonant 
twang. A moment later she heard a slight noise ; it 
ceased ; then it began again ; someone was moving in 
the corridor, someone was shufiling towards the door. 
She rose from her seat softly, cautiously, and went 
to the door. 

Jean was not imaginative, she had no superstition 
in her nature, and yet that shuflling sound made her 
hold her breath for a moment At two o'clock in 
the morning, after actual physical fatigue, the nerves 
respond too readily to impressions from without, and 
exaggerate their meaning. She "felt" that the only 
destination for those moving feet as they came up 
the passage was her door. She waited for the knock. 
It came, low, distinct, but peremptory. Here was 
the fulfilment of the sick boy's fancy, or rather the 
answer to that direct challenge she had thrown out 
— a challenge uttered to the empty air and yet heard 
by a secret listener. Here, waiting behind her door, 
was the reply from the unseen to words her own lips 
had uttered. The sound was a surprise, and yet it 
was familiar. It seemed inevitable. She would 
meet it 



CHAPTER VIII 

TiTANIA— '* Be kind and courteous to this gentleman." 

Shakespeare. 

« \\7H0 is it? " she asked softly, so as not to disturb 

^^ the restless sleeper. 

" The housekeeper," said a voice she recognised. She 
could have smiled at her own surprise. She unlocked 
the door, and opening it a little way, placed herself 
in the aperture, and as she did so she encountered the 
bead-like eyes of Mrs Thomas. 

The housekeeper had evidently risen from her bed in 
haste, for an incompletely buttoned dressing-gown re- 
vealed bare feet thrust into ample felt slippers. Her 
head was tied up in a silk shawl in deference to that 
superstition that elderly women ought to wear caps ; 
a wisp of grey hair strayed over her cheek ; she looked 
archaic but not ghostly ; she represented, in fact, the 
ancient Briton, imperfectly civilised, and her face, 
invented for the expression of the primal emotions, was 
now puckered with anxiety, the aggressive look had 
gone. 

" Is it fire? " asked Jean, in order to save time. 

''The house is insured, and the portraits are only 
Hawkesleighs," said Mrs Thomas in a tragic whisper ; 
''it is worse than that, madam." 

" Worse ? " Jean opened the door wider. 

"Mr Towers has cut his wrist." The woman spoke 
as if she had announced the approaching dissolution of 
the world. 

" Is he bleeding to death ? " Jean opened the door 
still wider. 

" Not bleeding, but sore, madam." 

'' Surely it is not necessary to tell me this," said Jean 
coldly, putting the door closer again. Was the woman 
out of her mind ? 

to4 
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"It IS quite necessary, m'm. Mr Towers' man 
can't get him to go to bed, and he won't listen to me, 
he says it is no use going to bed if he can't sleep for 
the pain." 

" But why tell me all this ? Have the goodness to 
move your foot from the door." 

" No offence, m'm," she said, withdrawing her foot. 
" I offered to poultice it for him, but he won't allow 
me to touch it" The woman's face was profoundly 
agitated. 

Jean eyed her less severely. " In that case you must 
send for the doctor. And now, Mrs Thomas," she 
added, " I am going to shut the door and turn the key, 
for George must not be disturbed." 

"One moment, madam," entreated the housekeeper. 
*' He won't have me send, for the doctor. What am I to 
do ? " and she made a gesture of despair. 

'* Send for the doctor whether he allows it or not" 
Jean was going to shut the door, but Mrs Thomas 
caught it vrith her hands, risking a squeeze, while 
she looked up into Jean's face with humble plead- 
ing. 

" I daren't do it, m'm, on my soul I daren't ; not if 
an empress were to ask it of me, much more even 
yourself." 

" Daren't? " repeated Jean, raising her eyebrows. 

But Mrs Thomas was not to be cowed by anyone, 
except her foster-son. She rapidly and keenly turned 
the matter over in her mind, and determined to outwit 
this formidable young woman. "No, I daren't," she 
repeated. " Why, I daren't tell him you are a lady, and 
he thinks you are a real nurse." 

Jean's hand relaxed on the door. "I am a real 
nurse," 

"And that is why I come to you, madam, in my 
difficulty." 

" But I am not a doctor." 

" But Mr Towers says that a trained nurse can do as 
much as a doctor can for a simple cut, and, as for me, if 
I dared — which I daren't — it seemed cruel to send for the 
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doctor when he has only just gone away and barely 
had time to warm his sheets, so to speak." 

" I can't do more than you can, Mrs Thomas. I can't 
lance, and I don't know if an injection of morphia would 
be the right thing, so much depends on the kind of 
wound. How did it come about?" 

"I'm sure I can't tell you that, madam," said the 
housekeeper, looking up with the simplest expression 
of truthfulness. 

" The only thing I could do would be to wash out the 
wound with an antiseptic and apply a poultice: now, you 
can do that as well as I can." 

"He won't think so," moaned the housekeeper. 
"Everything I do is old wives' nonsense. You see, 
madam, I nursed him as an infant, and so, naturally, he 
doesn't think anything of me." 

Tears stood in the beady eyes. Those eyes were 
incapable of true moral vision, but they burned with 
an exhaustible fidelity. 

" I really don't understand," said Jean coldly ; " it is 
not my business." 

The woman felt for a handkerchief, but she found 
none. 

"He should have seen Dr Blake when he was 
here." 

" The soreness was not so severe then, you see, m'm. . 
If you were to look at the wrist you might know if a 
doctor was necessary, and you might order me, in your 
commanding voice, to send for him, and Mr Towers 
might listen to that, m'm." 

Jean still hesitated. She had nursed in hospital and 
among the poorest hovels in Minchester, but she did 
not know what was expected of a hired nurse, and it 
was only in that character that she had entered the 
house. Of course, there was the general principle that 
people who are hired ought to be ready to do more 
than they are paid for, especially if such extra duty 
is disagreeable. 

She still had her hand on the door ; the moments 
were flying. Mrs Thomas read her like a book ; she 
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was used to reading the human face. She knew Towers 
by heart. Many pages of his book were unpleasant 
reading, but she condoned them, and was angry with 
other people instead. 

" I should never forgive myself — no, not in this world 
nor in the next, be that what that may — if, for want of 
knowing how rightly to persuade you, madam, Mr 
Towers' life was put in danger ; the very idea would 
kill me." 

She could see that Jean was giving in, and added : 
'* I throw myself on your goodness of heart and the 
generosity of the lady you are, madam." 

"Mr Towers seems to be an unreasonable person," 
said Jean. 

'* It is not to be wondered at in a gentleman," said 
the housekeeper with eager conviction, and even a touch 
of pride in the fact 

Jean frowned, but said nothing. She was thinking. 

The absurdity of the situation had driven away 
the shadows of her fancy. No occult agency, but a 
mere accident, was to bring Towers and herself face 
to face. She was to see, even to touch him. She was, 
out of a sense of duty, to do him an act of humanity. 
Was it really an act of humanity? There swept 
through her nerves a strange, swift movement of hatred. 
She controlled herself immediately. Punishment was 
another matter, the two ideas must not be confused, 
or justice would never be done in this world. Besides, 
she had come from India to speak to him. 

Mrs Thomas feared that she was going back on her 
resolve. 

** A wound might be dangerous for Mr Towers," she 
hinted darkly. 

"How so?" 

" I cannot, with truthfulness, call him an abstemious 
gentleman." 

Jean's face expressed chilly disgust, and the house- 
keeper hastened to add : " Oh no ; he is not at all 
like that, madam. Only, for a youngish gentleman, he 
does not spare himself." 
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Mrs Thomas' distinction was not convincing. 

" I could sit by George, m'm, while you see Mr Towers." 

" Leave George to me. I shall not go downstairs : my 
place is here." 

" Yes, madam." 

" If Mr Towers wants to have his wrist looked at by 
me, or poulticed, he must come here, to the end of the 
corridor, under this lamp. That would be best, and tell 
him to come quietly, to make no noise." 

The housekeeper's face cleared instantly the promise 
was uttered. ^' I will go at once. I am sure you are 
kindness itself, m'm." Being handkerchiefless she had 
allowed genuine tears to trickle down her cheeks unim- 
peded. They had had their effect upon Jean. Now 
her face dried as if by magic, and she hurried off as 
fast as felt slippers would allow her to. 

Jean went back to the room. She did not sit down. 
She stood in the middle of the floor, . looking at the 
flushed face of the boy. She was not in the best condi- 
tion of mind for meeting Towers. She dreaded meeting 
him, not because she was afraid, not because he was 
morally repulsive, but because she was aware that she 
was failing in a true Christian spirit, and that, while 
she proposed to heal his hand, she was longing to deal 
him a blow. Her impulse was not so much to try 
and soften his heart as to break it. She would poultice 
his hand, but she would not speak; the interview 
she must have with him must be put off till she was 
calm. Greorge moved in his sleep. Suppose he were 
to waken ? If he did, she would close the door against 
Towers, and refuse to see him. Her first duty was to 
her patient She watched him closely for some minutes. 
Although he opened his lips he did not waken, his eyes 
were fast shut, his breathing was heavy and uneven, 
he moaned once, as if with discomfort or some dream. 
As she looked at him she prayed, not for courage but 
for humility. 

Presently Mrs Thomas returned to say that Mr 
Towers would come, and she rapidly took Jean's 
instructions about the poultice. Everything necessary 
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was to be brought up and placed in the wide window- 
seat opposite the lamp. Jean thought that it was a 
matter of indifference where Towers stood provided she 
herself was near enough to the door to hear any sound 
that came from the sickroom. The door would be 
locked ; she could quickly unlock it if she heard his voice. 
The whole interview with Towers ought not to take more 
than five minutes. 

When the housekeeper was gone again Jean stood 
just inside the room with the door ajar. She wanted to 
hear the first sound of Towers' foot as he came upstairs. 
That would be a signal to come out and lock the door, 
for no time must be lost While waiting she turned 
and glanced round the room. Every detail of it had 
become familiar : not only the furniture, not only the 
crack across the ceiling, but even the patch of stained 
wall-paper in the comer by the bed. It seemed to 
Jean as if she must always have known this room : soon 
she would know Towers. She would remember after- 
wards exactly how he looked, spoke, and she would not 
easily forget him. She caught a sound on the stairs. 
She gave a glance at the sleeping boy, and then she 
stepped outside. A man was coming upstairs into the 
passage : there was no doubt about the step. She pulled 
the door silently to and locked it, placing the key in 
her waistband. Then she stood waiting, in the manner 
habitual to the Dean, with her hands lightly clasped 
behind her, her head erect, and her eyes fixed upon the 
approaching figure. She could see him before he saw 
her, as he emerged from the darkness into the full light 
of the hanging lamp. 

He was tall and older looking than she had ex- 
pected. His hair was a colourless brown, dark rather 
than fair, and his face, that might have been handsome, 
was repellent It was the face of a man who was weak, 
imaginative, and self-indulgent. Vice had distorted his 
mouth into a meaningless sneer. His manner, as he 
came towards Jean, strengthened her, against her own 
conscience, in a determination to put him in his right 
place and to keep him there. 
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His left hand was roughly bound in a handkerchief 
held against his chest ; he had the end of a cigar still in 
his mouth ; and he came forward with that swaggering 
insolence that the wealthy cad assumes in the presence 
of a woman whom he supposes to be earning her own 
living. 

A step or two nearer and he took in comprehensively 
the face, form, and attitude of Jean. He made an 
uncertain step, hesitated, almost dropped his cigar ; and 
then, pulling himself together, he came on with his 
former manner, right along the corridor till he almost 
stood at arm's-length from her. 

All this time she was busy getting his face by heart, 
looking at it without showing a sig^ of dislike or 
surprise. She had not asked herself what she should do 
or what to say ; she only hoped, not without misgiving, 
that when the time came she should do both according 
to the dictates not of her instinct but of her religion. 
At this short distance from her he halted, and stood 
looking at her without relaxing for a moment that 
unsufferable bearing of his. If it cost him an effort to 
keep it up he concealed the effort 

After a few seconds of silence she said in a low voice : 
" When you have thrown away that cigar I will look at 
your wrist" 

He remained motionless for half-a-dozen strokes of 
the clock, long enough to assert his right to be a cad if 
he chose. Then he raised his free hand and took out 
the cigar : " As you have taken the trouble to ask me, 
I will." 

"Keep your voice lower, please," she whispered 
sharply. He dropped his cigar on the floor. 

" Have you any other orders ? " he asked in a mock 
whisper. 

His voice had that tone peculiar to those gifted with 
the power of song. In mere speaking it was vibrating, 
a little harsh, as if it needed a larger, fuller scope for its 
volume and its vital force and was grating at the bars 
of its c^e. 

He did not offer his hand. 
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** If you had no object in coming here it is not 
necessary for me to wait/' she said, and she moved as if 
she were going to turn her back upon him. 

"I had an object," said Towers. 

« Very well." 

He laughed, and held out his hand. 

She took it as if it had been an inanimate thing, un- 
winding the handkerchief and throwing it aside. Then 
she turned up the wrist and looked at it under the light 
There was a small jagged wound at the root of the 
thumb; it was slightly inflamed and a little swollen. 
She jumped to a conclusion. 

" How did you get this bite ? " she demanded. 

Her suspicions were correct, for his forced self-posses- 
sion broke up into undisguised anger. It flamed in his 
face, and would have blazed into words, but she met it 
with a fixed look of imperious command ; with all the 
force of her autocratic will she beat it back, overcame 
it, and trampled it into silence. Instinctively as she 
did so her hand tightened over his wrist. As she held 
it she was aware that his arm was growing heavier and 
heavier as his resistance wavered. Through all his 
short, tempestuous life his will had been at the mercy of 
the impressions of the moment. She, on the contrary, 
had known what it was to struggle against the elements, 
and if she failed at any time it was not from want of 
determination but from lack of insight. It was but 
natural now in this conflict of souls that she should be 
the victor. 

The time seemed long, though it was momentary, 
for to Jean the victory was exhausting, and to him 
a new experience, not of moral significance, but wholly 
of the senses, painful yet pleasurable, promising the 
luxury of a fruitless rebellion, against a dominant 
will. 

A noise in the passage behind them made Jean 
release his hand. Mrs Thomas had come upstairs 
again, followed by a maid-servant The housekeeper had 
already caught sight of Jean's face and of Towers' back, 
motionless, but expressive. She stopped dead, staring 
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with surprise and indignation, and only recovered her 
presence of mind when her niece behind her, unable to 
draw up so suddenly, fell forward against her, nearly 
upsetting a tray of things. 

Towers turned sharply at the noise. 

"What art you staring at?" he asked, keeping 
his voice low, "put the things here on the window- 
seat" 

" Is that all you require ? " asked the housekeeper of 
Jean stonily. Her gratitude was swallowed up in this 
renewal of her old suspicions. 

" That is all, thanks," said Jean. 

" You may go now," said Mrs Thomas to the maid, 
but she herself remained standing, waiting with folded 
hands. 

" Did you hear? — ^that is all," said Towers, looking at 
her. 

" I may be of some use to Nurse," said Mrs Thomas 
with determination. 

"Do you suppose it takes two women, and one of 
them a fool, to tie up a man's wrist?" asked Towers 
irritably. 

The housekeeper's chest heaved with suppressed feel- 
ing, and Jean turned coldly away. Looking at neither 
of them, she said : "If the pain is severe it will be 
necessary to send for Dr Blake. I can poultice the 
wound, but I can't make myself responsible for the 
cure." 

" If I need Blake I will send for him," said Towers. 
" Now get along with you, Mrs Thomas ; you are only 
in the way." 

That Mr Cecil was generally hasty was no proof 
that he was to blame ; on the contrary, the fault always 
lay elsewhere. The whole world was against him, and 
that he did not see through the machinations of this 
intruder only showed his fine spirit. The housekeeper 
shuffled off to her room at the end of the corridor, 
showing by every movement of her back her suspicion 
of Jean. 

Towers waited until she had disappeared behind her 
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door, then he held out his hand with an ironical 
smile. 

" Do you expect this to be the death of me ? " 

Always swayed by the emotions of the moment he 
felt no pain in his wrist now that his attention was 
distracted from it and, though naturally a coward, he 
was confident that the wound was not dangerous. 

Jean took his hand with a preoccupied air. She was 
listening: she had thought she heard a sound from 
within the sickroom, and her free hand went instinctively 
to the key at her waist 

"What are you listening for?" he asked. He had 
dropped his insolent manner, and was merely petulant 
and stung by curiosity. 

'4f I hear a sound from the room I shall go back to my 
patient and leave you," she said in a whisper. She held 
his hand, but she was listening painfully all the time. 
" This is not my duty — ^this, you understand. I did not 
come here to take the place of a doctor." 

''You came here out of charity, of course," he in- 
terjected. 

The sound she was listening for did not come again. 

The corridor was perfectly still, except for the breathing 

of the two as they stood together. Without replying 

to his sneer she placed his hand in the basin of hot 

water and proceeded to wash it rapidly. He followed 

all her movements closely, wondering who on earth 

she could be, noting the plain ring on her left hand 

and her mourning and the absence of nurse's uniform. 

Yet she must be a nurse, for no other respectable 

woman would have entered the house. Jean was 

wholly occupied in getting through her task as 

quickly as possible, never for a moment inattentive to 

the silence of the corridor. Her indifference to his 

remarks urged Towers to a fresh attack, and he said 

suddenly : 

^ So you think this is the bite of an animal ? " 
He shuddered slightly as he said the word animal. 
'* It is a human bite, you must know it yourself," she 
replied. 

H 
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^ Of course I know ; but I have no doubt you know 
more than I do. Trust a woman's curiosity for that" 

She did not answer. 

''You must have lots of time on your hands — ^time 
for all sorts of things,including theconcoction of scandal — 
and when a handsome patient is convalescent you must 
find nursing rather amusing?" 

She took no notice of this speech, not so much as the 
flicker of an eyelid disturbed the repose of her face. 

How was he to stir this strong, self-contained, im- 
passive girl to another personal conflict? What could 
he say to induce her to look at him? The moments 
were passing. 

By this time she had made the poultice ready, and 
she placed it firmly on his wrist He uttered an oath. 

** You don't mean to say that you call this trifle pain?" 
she remarked, smiling ironically. 

^ It is damnably hot, and it took me by surprise," he 
retorted. 

She proceeded to bind up his hand, but always with 
that preoccupied air that he could not endure. 

" Women don't feel pain : their nerves are blunted." 

She seemed not to hear. 

" You must have observed that they are not sensitive." 

She slit the end of the bandage and began to tie the 
two pieces in a knot 

" They are not sensitive to anything fine, imaginative, 
or subtle, but they understand finery and social position. 
The coarser passions degenerate in their hands." 

Jean cast her eye round for his handkerchief; she 
picked it up and folded it round as a final finish to her 
work. 

** I take your silence as assent," he said. 

''I have done what I can," she replied, not to him 
but to her own handiwork. " You did more than merely 
punish that boy reasonably: you frightened him. If 
you think society has injured you — if you despise 
human beings in general — why not attack somebody 
bigger? Why let ofl* bad feeling on a mere child? 
You deserved that bite." 
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Her tone was that of defiant dismissal. She turned 
calmly to the window-seat to wipe her hands with a 
towel, her temper was surging below but; still under 
control 

'' You are putting me off with a sermon. You have 
not answered my question," he insisted, coming a step 
nearer. 

She looked him over slowly from head to foot " It 
does not interest me to know your opinion of women." 

** The reason why it does not interest you is plain. I 
understand it and appreciate it You may believe that" 

She took the key from her waist and, without answer- 
ing him, went towards the door of her room. The idea 
of intercepting her shot through his mind : he made the 
first movement to do so. If she turned on him with 
anger so much the better — he must see her angry again: 
it was necessary, the thing above all else that he desired 
at that moment She did turn upon him, awakened 
to a sudden passion. 

" Who are you, daring to come here to-night full of 
monstrous thoughts about yourself, full of insolence, folly, 
swaggering and malicious as a pampered child? I 
mean to see you again, because I must ; but not now." 

He bore it speechless, drinking in to the utmost her 
contempt of him. The draught was bitter. It would 
be something to think over, to remember. And she 
would see him again. Was that true ? " 

She walked past him and, putting the I^ey into the 
lock, opened the door, and going within closed it 
behind her and locked it. 

He stood staring after her : he could hear her remove 
the key from the lock. She was gone. Even for some 
moments afterwards he was unable to collect his 
thoughts. At last he whispered to himself, repeating 
the words over and over again : " The very devil of a 
will." 

He walked slowly along the corridor to the house- 
keeper's room. Halting under the farther lamp he 
examined his bandaged hand, remembering the way 
she had wound it round, recalling the movement of her 
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arms, how she had slit the end and made a knot over 
his wrist It was so neatly done that it made him laugh 
to himself. Was it true that she meant to see him 
again? Thrusting his hand into his waistcoat he 
knocked with the other at Mrs Thomas's door. He 
would make it true. The door opened instantly. She 
had been standing with her ear attentive but had not 
been able to hear anything. She looked up at her 
foster-son with sparkling eyes. 

"What's her name?" 

Her eyes clouded. She would have told a lie, if it had 
been practicable, simply to save him pain. But she 
saw that he would have the truth. His mind was set 
on it 

"MrsBriarley." 

She spoke coolly, as if in this unjust world there were 
as many Briarleys as there were human sins. 

Towers opened his mouth. *'Not the widow?" he 
demanded sharply. 

" How can I tell, Mr Cecil, any more than you can ? 
Mr Cuthbert brought her from the Grange, though t 
assured the doctor no nurse was necessary. But that 
man Cuthbert will come to grief belong long, for any- 
thing more " 

" He knew the Cumnors." Towers was not listening 
to her accusation against Cuthbert, his mind had flown 
back to the past " How long does she stay ? " he asked 
slowly, watching for the answer. 

" Not a moment later than to*morrow morning," said 
the housekeeper indignantly. 

" Keep her here as long as you can," he said quietly. 
"Get up early and contrive some means. Think of 
something. Refuse to have anybody else in the house. 
Make her stop. Invent something, or I shall be dis- 
appointed with you." He smiled. He put out his 
hand playfully and pulled the ends of the shawl 
round her head, just as he might have done when a 
spoilt child. 

Her maternal heart overflowed with gratitude at 
this sign of kindness : she could not resist it Even 
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if he had not been playful she would have obeyed, but 
now she was ready to sit up the rest of the night 
and devise means to carry out his wish. She stood 
watching him as he went down the stairs and dis- 
appeared behind the curtain. 

On the main staircase he halted and leaned over 
the massive balustrade. The lights were still burning. 
His eyes wandered round on all the objects below 
him; his eyes wandered restlessly as if seeking a 
distraction. Suddenly he turned himself, and, still 
leaning on the balustrade, he fixed his eyes upon the 
Apollo Musa^etes. The face of the god was calm, 
hopeful, inspired, not by human passion, but by the 
breath of some eternal happiness, some never-ending 
spiritual joy. 

Towers supporter} himself heavily against the railings 
with his' free arm, reading the features of this sexless 
incarnation of the divine peace, as if to find in them 
some rest for his own soul. Leaning there he almost 
fancied that he could hear the unseen strings of the 
lyre vibrate under the hand and the lips utter a 
song, the words of which he could not understand, 
though he felt them steal over his nerves and grip 
him by the throat and eyelids, wringing from him 
tears that refused to come, and piercing his heart with 
a blinding confusion. It was not to be borne. He 
moved himself forcibly away, and went, not knowing 
why, to the opposite side of the gallery, and pulled 
back a curtain, mechanically, conscious only of the 
texture of the stuff, smooth, pliable, and yet resisting 
— ^velvet He was going away again when he caught 
sight of something at the far end of the corridor, 
and uttering an exclamation of impatience he went 
towards it 

It was a plaster figure, not of a "dear dead" 
Hawkesleigh, but of someone much more frivolous. 
It had been given to Towers as a present It was a 
life-sized painted figrure of a dancing girl — high heels, 
legs, frills, and an imaginary kiss blown out to anybody 
who might pass — ^the sort of thing you see in shops 
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in Vienna and Paris — and therefore worth buying. 
Towers had given orders that this " damnable rubbish " 
should be placed somewhere where he could not see 
it, and Mrs Thomas, who prized it beyond the work 
of the best Grecian period, had put it in its present 
place, safe from the criticism of the master of the 
house. 

Towers stood in front of it, looking at it with con- 
tempt growing into anger — into malice. "You fool," 
he exclaimed aloud, and he turned to see if there was 
some missile at hand. Within reach was an old flint- 
lock pistol. He pulled it down from the wall violently, 
not waiting to lift it from its groove, but wrenching 
the attachment of the rack and bringing all to the 
ground. Catching the weapon by the barrel he dealt 
a blow at the girl's head. The head was shattered, 
and fell to the floor with a part of the shoulders. The 
jigged and hollow trunk stood up bristling, hideous 
and ridiculous. On the carpet among the other 
scattered fragments lay the protruding lips and gay 
little nose, showing only the inverted form in grey 
rough plaster. 

Towers dropped the pistol to the floor and strode 
over the ruins out of the corridor to his own room. 



CHAPTER IX 

" Max. — ^What have you to object against )rour father ? 
Thek. — I ? Nothing, only he's so occupied 

He has no leisure time to think about 
The happiness of us two." 

SCHILLBR (translaium). 

V/TRS CUMNOR was "more than shocked" when 
^^^ the news of Jean's departure and expected re- 
turn was conveyed to her simultaneously with the tea- 
tray. Blanche was standing by the bedside in her 
dressing-gown. After Mrs Cumnor had uttered half- 
a-dozen exclamations of incredulity, horror, and ex- 
postulation, she lay back on her pillows, overwhelmed 
with fear lest Lady Aubrey should get to hear of it, 
lest Mrs Bridgenorth, who was sure to hear of it, 
would pronounce the act that of a lunatic, and lest 
the Wortleys should jeer. What, too, would the Dean 
have said if he had been here ? " If he had been here," 
said Mrs Cumnor tragically, "it would not have 
happened." 

"The Dean would have made no earthly objection 
to it," said Blanche. "You don't know him, dear." 

This speech from Blanche shook Mrs Cumnor's 
soul to its foundations. It was beyond reply, it was 
too false to need an answer. She merely closed her 
eyGS^ with an expression of suffering, and remained 
silent, expecting Blanche to wait and look on. 

"My tea is getting cold, mamma, I prefer it hot," 
said Blanche, and ostentatiously gathering her skirts 
together she left the room. Silent reproach bored her 
more than anything else, besides, it was undeserved. 

A little later, when a note came from Jean saying 

that she wanted to be forgiven for staying longer at 

the Castle, but it was absolutely necessary for at least 

another night, Mrs Cumnor had a real paroxysm of 
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alarm, and although she had prayed in church, that 
morning, that Providence would "succour, help, and 
comfort all that were in danger, necessity, and tribula- 
tion," she could not bring herself to brieve that Jean 
was right in thus aiding and abetting Providence, while 
Propriety, who held in her angular hands the keys of 
the county society, had other opinions. The Holder 
of the Keys of Paradise is no doubt an important person, 
but not of the same immediate significance, and need 
never be attended to immediately. 

Now all Sundays were solemn days to Mrs Cumnor, 
for she was more especially reminded on them of the 
happy days at Minchester and of the dear Dean. On 
Sunday evenings his calf-bound edition of " Cur Deus 
Homo," a parting present, had more than its usual 
external gloss ; and his photograph, on the table by the 
sofa, wore a flickering halo round its head not introduced 
by the respectful photographer, but by the insight of 
Mrs Cumnor in her moments of deepest faith. 

The photograph was adored, the book was prized 
"beyond words," indeed she had never read it, for 
there is a sympathy that does not need the aid of 
mere logical comprehension. To the true lover, as to 
the true believer, all externalities are unnecessary. On 
the Sunday evening in question even the Dean's 
photograph and his book, both near at hand, could 
not quiet the soul of Mrs Cumnor. She felt restless 
and excited. 

" Read me Jean's letter over again, Blanche," she 
said nervously, as if that short epistle had an ominous 
meaning not grasped by a first reading. 

Blanche felt in her pocket and pulled out the letter, 
not unwillingly, for she had spent the greater part of 
the day in trying to read between the lines, and she 
was not satisfied that she had done so correctly. 

" It is very short," said Mrs Cumnor, putting up her 
eyeglass to look across at her daughter. 

" But deucedly concentrated." 

Mrs Cumnor coughed her disapproval of the ex- 
pression, and Blanche began: 
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" * Dear Blanche, I cannot return to you till to-morrow, 
though I long to get back. ' " Blanche read in an 
emphatic voice as if every word were a conundrum, 
and now she halted and glanced at her mother. 

"Although she longs to get back," repeated Mrs 
Cumnor, dwelling upon each separate syllable. 

" You know what that means ? " 

"What?" said Mrs Cumnor. 

" It means that she prefers to remain at the Castle." 

" Most improper." 

" If she really longed to come back she would not 
have said so." 

"Do you think that, Blanche?" questioned her 
mother uneasily. 

" I am sure of it Since I have lived here I have 
b^^n to suspect everybody. If the Archangel Uriel, 
who is the least forward, and therefore probably the 
most genuine, of the three, were to come and tell me 
something, no matter what, I shouldn't believe it I 
suspect everybody, particularly women ; and supremely 
women who are younger than I am, and better-looking." 

" Well, go on," said Mrs Cumnor mournfully, " I wish 
you did not feel like that" 

" * My patient is in a delicate mental condition.'" 

"Now what do you think that means, Blanche?" 
asked Mrs Cumnor, feeling that her daughter had the 
key to these insignificant words. 

" That means," said Blanche, " that she finds Bohemia 
more interesting than she had expected." 

"Shocking!" 

" * The housekeeper has (without meaning to) betrayed 
the fact that the district nurse has a special dislike to 
the boy. This decided me to wait till his mother 
could come.' 

"It is quite possible," said Blanche, "that she has 
come across Mr Towers, and knows who he is ; though 
that should make her get away from the Castle as soon 
as possible." 

" She ought to be ashamed of finding a friend of her 
husband such a person." 
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" Well, to go on. ' You will forgive my unintentional 
rudeness, I know, and make my apok^es to your 
mother.'" 

"Very necessary, too, for upon my word, I never 
heard anything more extraordinary than what hap- 
pened last night It is really beyond belief in broad 
daylight" 

" * Yours ever, Jean I ' Observe, no ' Briarley.' " 

Mrs Cumnor looked at Blanche as if all the devilries 
in creation were implied in that omission. 

Blanche burst out laughing. "You are aware, 
mamma, that Jean is the most sincere and most 
unselfish person in the world." 

"You forget the Dean," said Mrs Cumnor re- 
proachfully. 

" No ; I didn't forget him. I am always thinking of 
the dear creature, but, being a woman, Jean has more 
raw capacity for unselfishness in her. A man likes to 
be unselfish to some purpose : if he is a martyr, he is a 
martyr for soime cause ; he sacrifices himself (rarely) for 
some definite gain to humanity. Women are different : 
nothing pleases them better than to make a sacrifice 
that does no earthly good and positive harm. They 
would always have poor, dear Barabbas saved for future 
mischief if they could secure that end by the sacrifice 
of themselves, or, failing that, the sacrifice of some good, 
useful man." 

" I do think the Dean ought to know that Jean is at 
the Castle." 

" Say, for argument, that he would object, which I 
don't believe," said Blanche: "he couldn't interfere. 
Jean doesn't live with him, and she isn't going to live 
with him." 

" Are you sure of that ? " questioned Mrs Cumnor. 

" She told me herself. She is going back to India." 

" Anyhow, Jean is a mere girl." 

"Widows aren't girls. You have never faced that 
fact, mamma." 

" What nonsense, Blanche." 

"Widows are ostensibly sort of neuters, but when 
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thejr are only five-and-twenty they are the most dan- 
gerous of women. Society, which is always a goose, 
takes no account of details." 

*' The Castle Is not a suitable place for any girl, widow 
or not" 

"Mr Towers may not be so objectionable as we 
think I He may be quite harmless after all." 

** I would never have consented to your going ; no, not 
for an instant" 

" Not I ! — at my age ? I'm not five-and-twenty ! " 

" Not at any age." 

" Really, mamma, you do Mr Towers an injustice." 

" How can you pity the man ? " 

" I was thinking." 

" He is not a person to think about" 

" I was thinking, dear," said Blanche, " that it would 
be no more than Christian charity to run up and see 
Jean at the Castle." 

" Impossible ! " exclaimed Mrs Cumnor. " Why, you 
make things worse and worse." 

" Perhaps she would meet me at the lodge gates." 

" I wouldn't allow you to put a foot inside them." 

"Not one foot?" 

" Not a single one." 

" Not even if I wens to put on a nurse's bonnet, and 
carry a Bible and a black bag, and hand a tract in at 
the lodge as I passed?" 

"It would not be at all proper, you know that, 
Blanche. Why will you argue?" 

" Everything I do is proper, mamma. Unfortunately, 
I look fundamentally proper." 

" I mean it," said Mrs Cumnor very firmly, thinking 
of the Wortleys. 

" I shall meet Jean outside, then," said Blanche. " I 
shall borrow Jenkins' bonnet, and take Brown with 
me. 

" You must keep quite along the road, and not stand 
outside the gates," said Mrs Cumnor weakly. " Oh, it 
is too bad of Jean to have had so little consideration 
for us." 
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" Well, Jean is there, so we had better look forward to 
the conversion of Cecil Towers. Origen wished for the 
conversion of the devil. Now, I am not going so far 
as that" 

"Oh, Blanche." 

"She converted Briarley. Briarley was a little 
whipper-snapper of a devil, not a real devil at all, 
simply a naughty cherub." 

" I never did think that Jean had much common- 
sense," said Mrs Cumnor angrily. " The Dean was not 
pleased with her marriage, he never liked Captain 
Briarley." 

"Captain Briarley was not without some tepid 
attractions." 

" I prefer to take my judgment of him from the 
Dean, and not from my own observation," said Mrs 
Cumnor severely. 

" How very trusting, dear, you are." 

" I would trust the Dean in all things." 

" In all ? " questioned Blanche. 

"In all things in heaven and on earth," said her 
mother piously. 

" Well, I wouldn't go so far as that, much as I admire 
him." 

" I do go as far as that" ^ 

" Really, mamma, I shouldn't care for his judgment 
on a question of ballet-dancing, nor of the likely winner " 

" There is no man like him," said Mrs Cumnor, warm- 
ing to the subject 

" Not exactly like," said Blanche, " that would be a 
psychological impossibility." 

" Not at all like," replied Mrs Cumnor. Blanche 
stared at her mother. She was going beyond the 
limits of reason. Solitude had undermined her moral 
and mental constitution. 

"Well, to go back to our subject. Captain Briarley 
had some odd friends before he was converted, you 
know. Dear Jean! How is it that I have never 
converted anybody?" 

" I hope you will never do anything of the kind," 
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said Mrs Cumnor ; *' the Dean has a particular dislike 
to conversions, and I will say, Blanche, that, even before 
I knew this, I always thought, that although everybody 
ought to be conscious of sin every day of their lives, 
especially at matins and evensong, I could not see why 
they should be aware of it on one particular day and 
then never any more." 

''Neither do I," said Blanche. ''A little sin and a 
little sorrow regularly every day is much more consis- 
tent with social requirements." 

" I did not say that, Blanche." 

" That followed from what you said, mamma. To go 
back : having converted Briarley, why not convert the 
friend of Briarley? Why, mamma, she has gone there 
on purpose!^ 

" Nonsense, Blanche. Why didn't you tell Jean that 
Mr Towers had been a friend of her husband. That 
might have deterred her from going. Even if she knew, 
and she mayn't know, the fact ^'dXyou knew would have 
deterred her." 

"Fancy my saying: 'Look here, Jean, Mr Towers 
can't be a desirable person to meet, because he was a 
friend of your husband's.' " 

Mrs Cumnor leaned back on the sofa pensively. " I 
should have prevented it somehow," she murmured. 
" It seems to me more annoying than I can express, 
and you, Blanche, don't seem to realise the gravity of 
it You are so light-hearted." 

"I don't care about what Mrs Bridgenorth thinks; 
she can't hurt us ; she can't make life duller than i^is." 

" There is no telling what she may not say to the 
Wortley s. She will think we have mad people to stay 
with us." After a pause she added : " The Dean ought 
to know, though I have no intention of writing to him 
about it" She glanced up at her daughter wiSi raised 
eyebrows. 

" Certainly not We are too old, mamma, to have the 
Dean hanging round our necks." 

Mrs Cumnor made a gesture of despair. " Blanche," 
she said sharply, "no well-bred woman would use 
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such an expression as 'round our necks' in speaking 
of a man, and in speaking of a clergyman it is simply 
shocking." 

" I am sorry," said Blanche. " I spoke metaphori- 
cally, of course." 

" And, apart from that, it is so untrue to say such a 
thing of a man whom we shall probably never see again"; 
and here Mrs Cumnor pulled the scent-bottle towards 
her, and her voice trembled. 

" It was a mere slip of the tongue," said Blanche ; '' I 
regret it You know I never wish to offend you, and as 
to the Dean, I admire him immensely. O, mamma," 
she continued in a coaxing voice as she went over to her 
mother's sofa and sat down beside her on the edge of it, 
" if only the Dean were here I would show you how 
respectful I would be. I would humour him in every 
detail. We would both do Mary and Martha thrown 
into one and duplicated. I assure you, he would pro- 
nounce me a reformed person." 

Blanche was mortified at her mistake. Since that 
evening at Minchester when she had offended the 
Dean by her flippant criticism she had kept her promise 
never to offend him again. She had not even made 
remarks about him to her mother which could be twisted 
into any derivation of that worthy and attractive per- 
sonage. Now she had spoiled the effect of this good 
behaviour, and given her mother an impression that the 
Dean was always being spoken of insultingly. In these 
months of new experience Blanche had really never 
felt tempted to be playful about the Dean : the Dean's 
personality had not lost anything by the processes of 
memory. In Blanche's mind both he and the minster 
had grown larger and more significant There was, 
indeed, a similarity between them. The minster — ^with 
its timbered roof, fluted pillars, and fretted muUions, the 
towers and buttresses and pinnacles, all the result of 
laborious thought, the unwearying skill of mind and 
hand; a thousand efforts bringing to birth a single 
great idea, complex forces gathering together slowly 
and inevitably, and 'flashing out as a sudden inspira- 
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tion — ^the minster stood there complete, perfect, and 
perennial, standing above the sordid city of meaner 
dwellings, smaller aims, mere passing witnesses of a 
stress and struggle that seem to leave no ultimate 
impress upon the memory of the world ; — ^the Dean 
himself, lacking nothing to complete him, nobly planned 
and finely finished, a head taller in all senses than the 
indistinguishable crowd of lesser men absorbed in lesser 
aims. 

To repair her mistake, and soothe her mother, 
Blanche began to speak of these thoughts about the 
Dean and the minster, and, seeing, the effect of her 
words, she went on to tell her mother of a certain 
autumn afternoon, when the impression of the minster 
and of the Dean became fixed as a permanent picture 
on her mind, a picture she could always bring before 
her, one of these mental realities that are the consola- 
tion of life. 

That autumn afternoon Blanche had met Jean coming 
out of some humble doorway on her rounds among the 
sick, and together they had walked up the steep High 
Street of Minchester, the cathedral towering before 
tiiem from its platform. It was nearly five o'clock. 
The twilight was round them ; a boy bowling a battered 
iron barrel-hoop passed them, the metal ringing quaintly 
in the thickening atmosphere. " I so well remember," said 
Blanche, tapping her mother's shoulder with her hand, 
"how we passed that fried fish shop, and I held my nose 
with my handkerchief. Jean did not. I asked why. 
You can imagine her answer : * I don't like to seem 
shocked at what these people consider a luxury : it is 
insulting to them.' Well, we went on, every stir in the 
street sounded indistinct We passed the old fountain 
and went to the flight of steps leading to the minster, — 
the dear minster standing there a giant among churches. 
The flying buttresses were lifting it up from the earth, 
and holding it up to the autumn sky. In a few moments 
all details ^ed, all was welded into one great shadowy 
mass, only its three towers stood out, remote and chilly. 
The whole space of heaven and earth was full of autumn. 
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I felt glad. Nature was drawing round us and hemming 
us in to the firelight against the approaching cold. I 
thought of long nights made cheerful by conversation — 
I was glad summer was over and gone — those wide, deso- 
late spaces where one wanders at will looking for some- 
thing one never finds. At the top of the steps we could 
see the broken lines of the Deanery and the low garden 
wall. We turned to the west entrance of the minster ; 
the lamps inside were already lit, and we could see, 
plainly enough, the arches of the doors ; arch within 
arch drawing one under the shelter of the great crucifix, 
the emblem of the Church's dedication. We pushed 
open the leather door and went in. The oi^an was 
giving out clear, crisp tones, solemnly joyful'; the rich 
flamlx>yant windows stood dead and dark with the 
coming night ; but, among the arches of the nave, lights 
were lit, and far off at tiie end of the long, pillared 
avenue was the glow of crimson altar-hangings, white 
passion flowers, and the shimmer of the Cross. As we 
stood looking the vestry door opened and the choir 
came out, passing silently, except for the ring of the 
feet on the tiled pavement The scattered worshippers 
rose as the procession passed them. At the very end, 
after the chaplain and the other clergy, came the staff 
bearers and then the Man himself. If he saw us he made 
no sign. He was there as high priest of that temple : we 
could almost feel the swing of his cassock as he turned 
into the nave, close to us, with head erect, and yet with 
that air of humility he always wears when in his sacerdotal 
dress. In the glimmer of that beautiful and quiet place, 
with those mellow voices speaking of sins confessed and 
forgiven, I could not help thinking that the soul of all 
that high and glorious worship was in the face that stood 
out pale and clear against the dark wood of the Dean's 
stall- 

As she finished speaking a bell at the front door 
startled both women. It almost seemed to Mrs Cumnor 
as if, indeed, Blanche had by force of her imagination 
conjured up the bodily presence of the man she spoke 
of. Mrs Cumnor's mind was bound by the iron common- 
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places of her experience, and her fancy did not wander 
beyond gossip brought to the Grange by Victoria 
Wortley, a divorce case in the daily papers, or a written 
order to the Army and Navy Stores ; and yet when that 
door bell rang, the force of her affections, and Blanche's 
words, lifted her for a moment into a subtler air of 
phantasy. She rose from the sofa almost with a spring, 
and putting her hands on her daughter's shoulders, as if 
for support, she grew violently red, and her breath came 
and went 

Blanche was startled, ashamed. " Mother," she said, 
dropping her voice. 

Cutht^rt's voice was heard in the hall, calm, loud, and 
agreeable. 

''Not him. Oh, how foolish of me. O Blanche," 
murmured Mrs Cumnor. 

She let her head sink down, and refused to meet 
her daughter's eyes ; she knew that her secret was 
discovered. 

" Don't say anything," said Blanche in a whisper. 
" Don't speak. Don't tell me. I can't stand it." She 
took her mother's hands from her shoulders and re- 
placed her on the sofa, just as the door opened and 
Cuthbert entered. 

Blanche went forward and took his hand without 
looking at him. " Mamma is not herself ; just at this 
moment, she is — the neighbourhood. She has no private 
conscience, only a public one, though she has been to 
church. She is very much vexed with you, so you had 
better come and make your peace with her." 

" I meant to have called in the morning, but I knew 
you would beat church. I am so sorry you are upset." 
He came to Mrs Cumnor and grasped her hand, looking 
into her face with concern. 

'' Mamma has not yet forgiven you for taking away 
our guest, and putting her into a den of lions." 

" Indeed, the Castle is scarcely—" Mrs Cumnor was 
trying to recover her presence of mind. 

^ Mamma means that it is disgraceful for us to have 
anything to do with the Castle, and that Mrs Bridge* 
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north and Lady Aubrey will disapprove of it/' said 
Blanche. 

"Ah, indeed 1" said Mrs Cumnor, who had roused 
herself out of her coilfusion, and realised that Blanche 
had stated the case clearly and brought Cuthbert face 
to face with the disaster he had court^. 

Cuthbert withdrew to the hearthrug, and looked at 
Mrs Cumnor with an expression that signified that he 
meant to convince her. '' Don't allow these two women 
to decide moral questions for you and me, Mrs Cumnor," 
be began. 

" Not exactly," she fluttered. 

"You must remember that Lady Aubrey's grand- 
father supplied my great uncle with ale and cider for 
the Witton cellars, and that Bridgenorth's ancestors 
were working weavers only in the last century. Do 
you think that the duty of the landowner to his people 
was discovered only yesterday — and that they dis- 
covered it?" 

Cuthbert rarely spoke at such length : the effort was 
salutary, and he felt happier already. 

"You don't own Hawkesleigh," retorted Blanche 
gently. 

" No ; but a sense of duty to one's own teaches one's 
duty to all. We learn in that way. Let you and me, 
Mrs Cumnor, do what we think right without consult- 
ing Mrs Bridgenorth or Lady Aubrey." He seemed 
ashamed of his exhibition of temper; and added 
coaxingly, " I am deeply sorry I have displeased you, 
try and forgive me. I did what I thought was right" 

" Dear Mr Cuthbert," she said, " you are more than 
superior, but, unfortunately, you are a bachelor." 

" And so I don't count," he replied. " Well, that may 
right itself in time ; you never can tell." 

So you never can tell, can't you? Blanche had 
no right to be shocked ; it was not her business even to 
be surprised : but yet she was both. Twenty-four hours 
had changed him, and he was now removed out of touch : 
Jean had taken possession of him. " Oh, those two 
implacable souls — the Dean and the Dean's daughter — 
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they would tread their definite path, without swerving, to 
their definite end, and if they had to trample on herself 
and her mother, because they were in the way, no 
hesitation would be shown. They would be extremely 
sorry, but they would do it. The books at that moment 
lying on her library table — books, statistics, pamphlets, 
all being read over carefully as a preparation for her 
joint work with Cuthbert — mocked at her, mocked at her 
even though the thickness of the drawing-room wall 
that was between them and her. Let them mock. 
She had undertaken to do the work, and she would do 
it well ; why should she wait on the caprice of a man ? 

She looked at her mother, and smiled. 

" The Wortleys," murmured Mrs Cumnor. 

" The Wortleys are too kind, at bottom, not to take 
the right view. Anyhow, let us support each other 
against the world," said Cuthbert, laughing to hide some 
embarrassment ''You must be quite cheerful, Mrs 
Cumnor. I am sure your principle is that one can't 
do too much to lessen the suflferings of others ; in fact, 
that is what we are here for." He looked round at 
Blanche. 

" Please don't look at me," she said. " I'm not here 
for that : my object is solely to scare away dulness, if 
possible. Rather look at mamma, please ; she is making 
a glove-case for the Witton bazaar.'' 

Cuthbert did not look at Mrs Cumnor as directed ; 
he looked in front of him. 

Mrs Cumnor felt that even if the Wortleys were not 
to count, and that moral principles were to be fallen back 
upon, still, it had not been sufficiently realised by 
Cuthbert that the whole affair was very tiresome and 
entirely his own doing. 

** Jean is not even coming back this evening," she said 
reproachfully. 

" No ; not till to-morrow," he replied. 

" Then you have seen her ? " asked Blanche. 

" No ; not yet" 

" Not yet," she repeated. 

He began searching in his pockets. 
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*' I got a note from her early this morning." He 
drew out a letter. 

''You mustn't trouble to read us several sheets of 
folio," said Blanche in a kindly tone. 

Mrs Cumnor exclaimed with surprise at Jean having 
time to write several sheets, but she would like to hear 
the news, if Mr Cuthbert would be good enough, for 
Jean had sent them the merest scrap. 

Cuthbert opened the letter and handed it to Mrs 
Cumnor. 

" Then I am to read it ? — ah, thank you. Dear me, 
how very short ; but perhaps containing a great deal in 
a few words. I always think that is so clever of people, 
though, perhaps, a little dangerous." Mrs Cumnor felt 
that in the presence of Cuthbert it would be impossible 
to penetrate the inner meaning of the letter, according 
to Blanche's method. Under the strong impression 
that the words must contain very great and unusual 
significance, Mrs Cumnor began to read in a voice 
appropriate to the occasion, emphasising words at 
ramdom which might (who could tell?) be the secret 
keys to the whole puzzle : 

" Dear Mr Cuthbert,— I must remain here till 
the Housekeeper can get Georg^e's mother to take 
MY place. I have not time to tell you details, BUT 
I BELIEVE you will APPROVE WHEN you know them. 
— Yours most — * no, only ' — ^sincerely, 

"Jean Briarley." 

" Nothing at all in it, do you think ? or worse than 
nothing ? " 

"Quite enough for the present," replied Cuthbert, 
taking back the letter and replacing it in his pocket 

Blanche took out Jean's letter to herself and handed 
it to Cuthbert, saying: "You will approve" — she 
looked doggedly at Cuthbert's boots — " of course you 
will approve ; you do approve already, before you know 
the details." 

" I have no doubt that I shall approve when I know 
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them," he said — he glanced at the letter — "but I am 
extremely sorry that it is necessary for her to remain 
even a day longer in the house. I wish something else 
could have been arranged." He looked gloomy, and 
gave the note back to Blanche. 

"In that case, why don't you sit down ? " said Blanche, 
putting the note by her on a table. 

" My dear Blanche, what has that to do with it, or are 
you perhaps using an expression with which I am not 
familiar? My daughter knows too many languages, 
Mr Cuthbert," Mrs Cumnor went on hurriedly, for she 
saw that Blanche was irritable ; " and often when she 
says something that seems odd I have no doubt that it 
is merely a literal translation of some Latin phrase, or 
German, or something; and for my own part, I don't 
profess to know anything but French, and, really, the 
literature is so highly improper that I have given up 
reading it since I was a girl." 

" Ah yes," said Cuthbert. " I am afraid, Mrs Cumnor, 
that I must not stay any longer ; I must go." 

" I don't mean to say that the books Blanche reads 
are improper ; don't think that for a moment," said Mrs 
Cumnor, perceiving her mistake. " I am quite sure that 
everything she does is sanctioned by — well— custom — 
except, perhaps, in this unfortunate affair about the 
Castle, which, indeed, I can't help thinking is a fatal 
mistake; and you must believe me that I had quite 
a headache before you came in, and indeed, now it is 
scarcely gone." 

Cuthbert looked apologetic. He had not moved 
from his position on the hearthrug, but he was bracing 
himself for a move. 

"We must not keep you," said Blanche, "you will 
not have too much time. Please give her my love, that 
is all." 

Cuthbert did not deny her insinuation. " I will take 
your message," he said drily. 

" So many thanks I " Blanche drew a deep sigh of 
exaggerated gratitude, and then sat silent Cuthbert, 
too, remained without moving, and both stared at 
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nothing. Mrs Cumnor began remarking that, on the 
whole, she thought Jean's handwriting too clerk-like. 
*"! think a man should write a small scholarly hand, 
but for a woman I prefer something dashing, though 
not too large." 

Presently Cuthbert came forward a step, as if to say 
good-bye, but instead he turned to Blanche: "Why 
not come round with me to see your friend ? " he asked 
abruptly. 

Blanche stared up at him, and then smiled a little. 
"Why not, indeed? Really, I don't know. Do you 
think Jean wants me?" Her voice was suddenly 
meek.- 

"Not to the Castle!" cried Mrs Cumnor, stupefied. 
" Oh, not that, of course." 

"No one will see Miss Cumnor in the dark, and 
besides, if they did, with me^ under my protection, in my 

gig." 

"A prince of chaperons," murmured Blanche. 

"You forget that it is Sunday evening," said Mrs 
Cumnor trying to think. 

"You are allowed to pull an ox out of a pit on 
Sunday, although he has fallen in out of sheer stupidity, 
called ' the hand of God," so why not go to the edge 
and look over into it at a friend who has fallen in out 
of a sense of duty, called * neglect of social propriety ' ? " 
Blanche had already risen as she spoke. 

" Not into the house, no — ^not into the drive — ^not out 
of the public road ; it would absolutely kill me. I 
should very likely be ill if such a thing were at- 
tempted." 

"Miss Cumnor shall remain in the gig, and I will 
walk up to the house and bring Mrs Briarley to her," 
said Cuthbert soothingly. 

" And I will do my best to arrange for her to come 
back almost immediately," said Blanche with alacrity. 
" Perhaps, if we talked it over, we could manage some- 
thing. There are things that one can't write, things 
* too deep for tears,' don't you know ? After a talk we 
may find that the mother can be got at once, or perhaps 
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that she has even arrived, only Jean is just staying on 
to tell her how a mother ought to behave. She writes 
herself, *till George's mother can take my place,' — 1>. 
till I have taught Geoi^e's mother all the principles 
which guide my own life. Now, suppose George's 
mother doesn't care for principles! Why, Jean may 
stay on for ever if I don't go." 

Mrs Cumnor caught at the idea. It would be so 
like Jean to be staying on when it was not really 
necessary, so, without actually giving her consent, in 
case the affair was not successful, she did not prevent 
Blanche going off to put on cloak and hat 

When Blanche had gone Mrs Cumnor said : " I am 
certain the Dean would not wish his daughter to be in 
THAT house ; it is not likely that he would." 

" But, if she is going to nurse, won't she be in all sorts 
of places ? " urged Cuthbert 

" Yes ; but 5iis house is, to say the least of it, very 
peculiar, and not at all the thing, in any respect. The 

Dean " Here she broke off into praise of the Dean's 

common-sense, his learning, and his virtues. She gave 
a long, if not very lucid, account of them all. Cuthbert 
had heard this before, but he listened with his usual 
patience, for, after all, praise is better than backbiting. 
When at last she stopped, out of breath, he looked up 
and said sympathetically that he was certain the Dean 
must be a very gifted man, and that he was surprised 
that a bishopric had not been offered him. 

" Oh, not a bishopric," said Mrs Cumnor plaintively ; 
"all the clever men are put into deaneries, and left 
there, unless they turn out not to be as clever as was 
thought. The bishops, you see, have so much running 
about, backwards and forwards, hither and thither, with 
secretaries and sandwiches, that they haven't the leisure 
to think ; so, naturally, they don't put men who think 
into bishoprics : it would be foolish, you know. Even 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has no time to think, 
and, considering that, it is really wonderful how well 
things are managed. The longer I live the more I 
respect the Church; don't you, Mr Cuthbert?" 
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Cuthbert said he had a profound respect for it, and 
always should have ; he was only sorry that he seemed 
to have so little time for the services. 

" Of course services take time, but so does everything 
else," replied Mrs Cumnor ; " I am quite aware of that ; 
but didn't somebody say once, and most truly, that those 
persons who had least time were the only persons who 
could make it? I may have got it wrong, because it 
really sounds rather odd when you come to think of it, 
or it may be one of those sayings that are too accurate 
to be true. If things are too accurate they are sure to 
be wrong. I feel convinced I heard the Dean say so 
himself, or something to that effect. Occasionally I 
used to write things he said on paper, but could not 
always catch the whole sentence, and so had to leave 
a blank just at the most important part. Such a pity ; 
but my stupidity, of course. Well, you see, one of the 
proofs of the genuineness of the Bible is that there are 
some things in it that are not true. If it were all quite 
true, you know, it would be false, or else belong not to 
our world at all but to something else — somewhere; 
I am not sure where, and I don't think Blanche could 
tell you either, but that doesn't matter, for the argument 
is true in all cases." 

"I daresay, Mrs Cumnor; but you are getting too 
metaphysical for me," said Cuthbert. 

" Oh, don't say that," said Mrs Cumnor smiling ; " I 
am sure I had no intention of being metaphysical, so it 
was not my fault ; now, was it ? " 

Here Blanche came into the room and called to 
Cuthbert, as if he had kept her waiting, and she had 
been ready hours ago. 

Mrs Cumnor wound a scarf round her head, and went 
into the hall to see them off. She stood looking out 
at them : very graceful, distinguished, and quite certain 
that the Dean would agree with her in saying : " Now, 
tell Jean from me * every duty has its limits.' Remember, 
Blanche, the very words, * it is more than true that every 
duty has its limits.' " 

" It's not the limits one is in danger of forgetting," 
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said Blanche, as she climbed into the cart, " but I won't 
forget to tell her your exact words." 

Mrs Cumnor closed the door, and returned to the 
drawing-room. Her mind went back to that cruel 
moment before Cuthbert cam^ in, when Blanche at 
last divined the secret of her mother's life, indescribably 
terrible, awful, and altogether overwhelming as it was, 
and very shocking from the purely parental point of 
view ; yet, from the human point of view, company is 
better than solitude, and Mrs Cumnor thought, not 
without some vague pleasure, that in the future, when 
she put back her head upon the sofa cushions and 
turned up the whites of her eyes, Blanche would know 
of what she was thinking, and would be less impatient 
when she quoted the Dean. 



CHAPTER X 

**Then the Queen sent for Sir Launcelot, and prayed him of 
mercy, for because she had been wrath with him causeless. *This 
is not the first time,' said Sir Launcelot."— Sir Thomas Malory. 

'T'WO days ago Blanche would have enjoyed a drive 
^ with Cuthbert, she would have sat back in her 
seat conscious of well-being in his presence, agreeably 
aware of the wholesome atmosphere of outdoor life that 
hung about his person — that was suggested by his hands, 
his bronzed neck, his thick hair merely tinged with 
grey — an atmosphere that pervaded his very clothes. 
But this evening she was on her guard. While fasten- 
ing her shoes she had wondered at his real reason for 
asking her to go with him, and that was why she had 
been so long getting ready. 

" How can Jean come down to the lodge if she can't 
leave the child ? " she b^an. 

"Blake will be there." 

" Then you have arranged it all beforehand ? " 

"Yes." 

"And suppose I hadn't come, it would have been 
rather awkward for you, wouldn't it?" 

" Not awkward." 

" You couldn't have got any talk alone with her." 

"Blake would have told me everything. I should 
not have gone inside the house in any case." 

"Oh!" 

Here came a short silence. 

" Well, you will have plenty of time for conversation 
now, while I do chaperone at the gate; so please be 
very grateful to me." 

" Mrs Briarley needs no chaperone," he replied. 

" I'm trying to think of some poetic line that applies 
to her. Can you think of one ? Something that sug- 

138 
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gests a fine character, with proper contempt for the 
would-be chaperone." 

" Vm no good at poetry, you know that," he replied. 
But to please her he pretended to think, and could 
recollect nothing but " Gad cometh up like a troup." 

^* Don't talk to me of ' Gad.' I can think of some- 
thing better: *0h fair, strong, terrible lioness.'" 

** That's what I meant," said Cuthbert heartily. 

'' Of course, you meant that I know the thoughts 
of your heart before you speak them." 

After another pause he said: ''What was your 
motive in first objecting to let Mrs Briarley go ? " 

" Why do you want to know ? " 

"For twenty-four hours I have waited to ask this," 
was his reply. 

" Is that why you brought me out ? " she exclaimed 
softly. 

" That was my chief reason." 

"And suppose I prefer to keep my motive to my- 
self?" 

"Then I shall believe your motive to have been a 
good one, even though it looked a poor motive." 

" Gammon." 

" I shall believe it to be a good motive." 

" And why, pray ? " 

He did not turn towards her, but went on looking 
straight into the dark night, lit only by the two bright 
streams of light stretching along the road from the 
sides of the cart on till they mixed imperceptibly with 
the darkness. 

"If you had a good motive you might not tell me; 
but you are too truthful to hide anything that tells 
against yourself." He spoke with such quiet conviction 
that Blanche was startled out of her self-possession. 

" It was the meanest motive possible," she murmured, 
" under cover of a good one." 

" And if Mrs Briarley had acted on your arguments ? " 
he asked rapidly. 

"I could not have rested till she had gone. You 
may make what you like of that I don't care." Her 
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mother might tell him, the Wortleys might tell him, 
but she wouldn't, that Cecil Towers had bieen a friend 
of Captain Briarley, and yet, no sooner was this con- 
fession out of her lips than she was vexed with herself 
and with him. Why was he so interfering ? 

"You ought not to have asked me these questions, 
it is most unfair, and may make me dislike you very 
much," she said. 

"It's all right," he answered contentedly, as they 
sped on over the familiar road. 

" It isn't all right, you brute ; you don't think of me," 
and she tapped her foot on the board ; but her voice 
made "brute" sound almost flattering. 

" It's you I am thinking of." 

Blanche looked at his profile as he sat silent His 
face was cut out in a large and generous design, but 
it was also firm and cautious. She suspected that he 
never thought about a future life, or immortality ; he was 
wholly occupied in improving the condition, physical 
and moral, of his beloved Witton. She felt the remote- 
ness of her aims from his, her inferiority. Before the 
feeling had given her pleasure, now it gave her pain. 
What was he thinking of now ? Not of her, of Jean — 
certainly of Jean. He drove as if determined to 
annihilate the distance that separated imagination 
from reality. At that moment he touched the horse 
with the whip, the action was significant, and 
Blanche shuddered. 

" You are cold," he said, giving the rug a pull in her 
direction. 

" On the contrary, I am too warm," she said, twitch- 
ing it away from her a little. 

" This is a warm night, warmer than one expects at 
the end of September," he remarked. 

" I am glad Jean will see the beeches at their best," 
said Blanche. " That is not a sight to be had in India." 

" Is she going back ? " 

" I think so ; do you call it absurd, or do you ap- 
prove ? " 

"Does she like India?" 
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"She detests the female Anglo — ^a pennyworth of 
morals and a halfpenny-worth of brains goes a long 
way in India. The men, of course, have duties to keep 
them sane. No ; she is going to teach and nurse among 
the blackamoors." 

Cuthbert did not reply. 

"Why shouldn't she work here? The Dean is all 
alone at Minchester." Blanche said the last words with 
a little snap in her voice. 

" Is her father attached to her ? " 

" He is attached to the Church. The Church occupies 
him : other things are irrelevant. To me he seems like 
an intellectual giant filling a great catholic mincing- 
machine that is to turn out wholesome Broad Church 
sausages fit to feed a nation. He has an antidote for 
every fad. In go the Evangelicals, hugging their King 
James' translation, and after them he flings Welhausen, 
Huxley, and Hamack. He pops Berkeley along with 
the merry ritualist who dives in chirping of the Mass. 
Everything has to counteract everything else, until 
nothing is left but the hierarchy, chatting pleasantly 
about the Absolute, under a Gothic roof." 

Cuthbert seemed impressed with the Dean's eflforts, 
and asked if he was very learned. 

" Universal knowledge," said Blanche. " He has read 
everything from St Thomas to Edward Caird, from 
Herodotus to Lord Rosebery, from Roger Bacon to 
Haeckel. Since I have had time to think the Dean 
over I have grown to admire him more. Seriously 
speaking, he is the only religious man I have personally 
known who has faith in the historical continuity of 
thought He is neither a dogmatic Christian, nor a 
dogmatic Rationalist, he is a broad High Churchman, 
who believes in Evolution as sincerely as he believes 
in the moral teaching of Christ." 

Cuthbert's face showed distinct approval of Blanche's 
description of the Dean. Not that he completely under- 
stood what she meant ; but he was certain that it was 
exactly what it ought to be. It sounded like his own 
views, as well as he could make out ; or it seemed to go 
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along with his ideas on politics, on which he was very 
much more definite, and in which he was infinitely more 
interested. 

" You do understand a man when you see him," he 
said to her. 

" Oh, do you think so ? " she answered. " If I do it 
is because I have so much time to think him over. 
When you are stitching on a collar, or doing a tuck, 
youVe leisure to think over things. But to go back to 
our point," she added. "The Dean may want his 
daughter, or he may not ; but one thing is certain, that 
she will take her own way. What a solid comfort it 
must be to be positive that the light you walk by is 
divine." 

As Cuthbert made no answer, she added : " Do you 
think it matters, or don't you? I have to keep on 
asking you things and you never answer." 

He replied slowly: "Wherever Mrs Briarley goes 
she will be wanted"; and he said no more. 

The cart had turned off the Grange road into the 
high road to Hawkesleigh ; they had passed the cottage 
that marked the northern limit of Cuthbert's property 
and the southern limit of Cecil Towers's. The regular, 
swift strokes of the horse's hoofs on the road beat out 
the time clock-like, only far too breathlessly for Blanche. 
Beyond the darkness of the moonless night there surely 
lay a darkness more real, more empty — the darkness of 
an abyss, a void within which the moral sense has 
nothing to grapple with, the reason to seize on, or 
faith to perceive, in the immeasurable nothingness. As 
they sped on there came suddenly into the gloom the 
dim light of the lodge window. They were almost at 
the gates of Hawkesleigh. 

" You are not comfortable — you moved," said Cuthbert. 

" You moved yourself, my dear man," said Blanche ; 
"you are perpetually moving. Is it necessary to jerk 
your elbow every second, or is it pure swagger ? " 

" You must make the horse feel you." 

" Poor horse," 

" He prefers it" 
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" True. It makes life simple for him ; his Deity is 
sitting on the box behind him, and he can feel Him." 

She did not know if it were her fancy that Cuthbert 
leaned a little towards her. It was her fancy, the cart 
had jolted over a stone. 

Cuthbert pulled up at the wide open gates. To 
Blanche the most significant part of the evening was 
over; for Cuthbert it had just begun. 

The lodgekeeper came out of her door and spoke to 
Cuthbert He told her that she could close the gates 
if she wanted to. Blake had his bicycle, and as the cart 
was not going up the avenue it could be tied to the 
railings outside. Cuthbert carefully fostened the reins so 
that Blanche should have no responsibility with the horse. 

" He can't get away now, you needn't give a thought 
to him. I shall be back in a few minutes." Cuthbert 
looked up at her, and then going through the small gate 
he disappeared up the avenue. Blanche took out her 
watch, and bending down, looked at it by the light of 
one of the lamps. It was a quarter to ten. The lodge- 
keeper closed the big gates, locked them, and then re- 
tired into the little house. She had given Blanche a 
good look all over, knew who she was, and had now 
nothing more to do but to go upstairs and waken her 
husband, or partially waken him, to impart the news 
that Miss Cumnor was sitting in Mr Cuthbert's cart 
outside. She knew perfectly well that her husband 
would not, in that comatose state in which indignation 
predominates, take in the sense of her words, but at 
least she would have the relief of having imparted such 
interesting information. 

Cuthbert, meanwhile, walked rapidly up the dark 
avenue under the even archway of the beeches. The 
avenue made an ascending half circle to the top of the 
knoll, on which stood the house. Fast walking brought 
him to his destination in five minutes. Close behind 
the servant who answered his summons Mrs Thomas 
stood, making him a curtsey of astonishing complais- 
ance. She was a changed woman. She smiled with 
respectful admiration. 
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"Dr Blake told me that you were coming, sir, so I 
waited to get an opportunity of speaking alone with 
you, Lieutenant Cuthbert, if you would be so agree- 
able as to come into this ante-room." 

"Why, am I to come inside?" he asked, showing 
sufficient surprise. 

" Certainly, sir, if you will" She showed the way to 
the room, close to the entrance through which Jean had 
passed, and after offering him a chair she stood before 
him, her hands folded across her ample waist, and her 
face composed to a confidential explanation. 

Cuthbert sat back in his chair, drew off his gloves 
slowly, and looked at the woman with the enigmatic 
persistence that was habitual to him when dealing with 
doubtful characters. 

" I hope, sir, that you will overlook that poor wel- 
come I gave to you and to Mrs Briarley last evening. 
George had, indeed, and you must believe me, been 
exceedingly troublesome; diat he is afraid of us all is 
owing, as the pulpit saying is, to his evil conscience, 
Mr Cuthbert, and a nurse who might make mischief 
was a thing I could not bring myself to countenance 
for the sake of Mr Towers, who, as you know, sir, is 
not thought kindly of in this neighbourhood, and such 
I remark to you in perfect confidence, you being aware 
of it yourself, though I must own having more sense 
of justice and being a greater gentleman than many 
whom I could mention in the neighbourhood." Here 
the housekeeper looked up at the ceiling, took a deep 
breath, and began again. " My notion from the very first 
moment was to get his mother to come and look after him 
and relieve me of my responsibility, and that was also 
what I had in my mind, sir, in objecting, as I own I did, to 
Dr Blake's interference, as I then considered it, but had 
I known what a true and Christian lady you were bringing 
into the house I should have been indeed grateful, but 
what she is you must know better than I, as you brought 
her yourself, Mr Cuthbert, and with your sanction." 

*' She is a Christian," said Cuthbert, without express- 
ing any emotion in his stolid face. 
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" And it is not only this that I wanted to say to you, 
sir» but that I should wish to be guided by your opinion 
about the future, for when Mrs Briarley took a dislike, 
strangely enough, to the idea of the district nurse, I 
sent at once for George's mother, thinking that we 
might release Mrs Briarley'; but here is my true dis- 
appointment, sir, when I learn that his mother is away 
at Minchester, and his father says that she will not be 
back before Monday or Tuesday at the latest, and that 
she shall come at once and take the boy home and to 
no other place, for you see. Lieutenant Cuthbert, George 
is the only child. Now, I have been talking it over 
with Mrs Briarley, and she has consented to stay till 
George's mother can get here, and Dr Blake is of 
opinion, sir, that if the boy goes on as well as he is 
doing, what with the temperature down and he so quiet in 
his mind since Mrs Briarley came, that he might be able 
to be moved as soon as his mother gets here, and that I 
will have the landau ready, and a seat put across, and 
George in blankets, and everything that can be done. But 
how 1 am to accept such a favour as Mrs Briarley's offer 
I really fail to understand, only I am driven to do it, 
sir, but it may surprise a gentleman like yotu" 

Mrs Thomas paused for a moment ; Cuthbert's stolid 
silence oppressed her. On the whole, she disliked him 
more than she did Mrs Briarley. Mrs Briarley she con- 
sidered obstinate and brutal, and rather a fool. She 
instinctively felt that Cuthbert had a keener insight, 
and she knew that at this very moment, under diat 
impassive countenance, he was busy thinking over all 
she had said, and separating the grain from the chaff. 
"As to Mr Towers, sir," she went on. "When I told 
him that George was quiet now that the nurse (not 
mentioning her name, sir, as really I dared not) had 
come for the night, he said to me, * Mrs Thomas,' he 
said, and excuse me mentioning his actual words, * Mrs 
Thomas, why the deuce don't you keep the nurse on if 
the boy likes her ? ' and this he said, sir, before he had 
shown his wrist to Mrs Briarley, who kindly poulticed 
it for him." 
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Cuthbert's eyes showed no surprise. 

" Not that I wished to inform you of this, sir, for 
I daresay the lady would not like an act of charity 
spoken of, so I beg you, sir, not to mention it if she 
doesn't" 

"Certainly I won't if she doesn't: why should I ?" 

" No indeed, sir ; that is what I mean. But what I was 
about to say was, that if Geoi^e cannot be kept quiet 
without Mrs Briarley beside him, I am the last person to 
wish her gone, but it seems a pity that so perfect a lady 
should be inconvenienced for nothing but a naughty 
fancy." 

"Ah, Mrs Thomas," said Cuthbert, "the fancies of 
the sick are to them as real as fact ; don't you know 
that?" 

She met his gaze without blinking. Now, Mrs Thomas 
had heard too many falsehoods to believe it was clever to 
tell a lie; on the contrary, such inexorable truth and 
justice as Cuthbert practised was to her mind the out- 
come of a cleverness, a cunning, a rank audacity, a 
superhuman pride, that made her shudder to think of. 
What protection had such as she and her beloved, her 
almost flesh and blood, from a man who could throw 
aside human weapons and borrow the thunderbolts of 
God Himself? Such a man she could never trust. 

" Well, sir, if it is true that such fancies are like facts, 
I am sorry for them that have to nurse the sick ; it would 
need stronger nerves than mine, sir. And there is only 
one more thing I want to express to you, sir," she went 
on, " and I won't take up your time longer, and that is, 
that Mr Towers being, and I don't blame him for it, 
being so sensitive about the way he is treated, sir, and 
this I would not breathe to a living soul but yourself, 
sir, and I rely on you not to betray me, sir, it would be 
better not to let Mr Towers know, Mr Cuthbert, that 
you are in the house ; and as he is still in the dining- 
room, I will take the opportunity of asking you without 
delay if there is any message you might wish taken up 
to Mrs Briarley, or if, indeed, you wish to inform her 
yourself?" 
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" I should like to see her for a few minutes, if she will 
come down," said Cuthbert 

Mrs Thomas could not conceal her disappointment ; 
she had hoped that Cuthbert would send up a message; 
If Mrs Briarley and Cuthbert talked together, plans 
might be upset. There was nothing, however, but for 
her to summon Mrs Briarley. She went herself. She 
intended Seeing herself how Mrs Briarley took the 
summons, whether she was pleased or whether she 
didn't care. Whenever she talked to Mrs Briarley 
Mrs Thomas felt as if she were trying to drive an ass 
in the direction it would not go. If you proposed any- 
thing directly to Mrs Briarley she would be sure to 
oppose it ; the only way was to dodge her, and that was 
easily done — for instance, in the case of the district 
nurse. Of all the irritating things that Mrs Briarley 
had done during the twenty-four mortal hours she had 
been in the house, the worst was when she, Mrs Thomas, 
had herself brought her a note from Mr Towers, and 
Mrs Briarley taking it up coolly as if it were nothing 
at all, had said : " Wait one moment, Mrs Thomas, while 
I read this note. I cannot understand what the note 
can possibly be about; if it needs an answer I shall 
trouble you to take a verbal one." Mrs Thomas had 
trembled with silent indignation, and when Mrs Briarley 
had put aside the note, saying casually : " No answer is 
necessary, thank you," Mrs Thomas had found it hard work 
to smile pleasantly and take her leave. " And she too," 
the housekeeper had exclaimed to herself, after the door 
had closed upon her back, "and she too, sitting in a 
chair fit for a queen and taking no more notice of all 
the boudoir hangings and the up-to-date luxuries that 
had turned a servant's bedroom into something fitter for 
a princess than for a lady that pretends to be a nurse, and 
she so ungrateful, when half-a-dozen of the servants had 
taken off their shoes and ran about in their stockings to 
make no noise while they arranged everything, and that 
in less than three-quarters of an hour, and then she 
walked in a moment after and says, without even casting 
her eye round, ' Why make all this upset, Mrs Thomas, 
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for only twenty-four hours ? A sefrvant's bedroom is all 
I want ; I am here as a servant and not as a visitor/ and 
she says this looking me up and down as if she was the 
Empress of all the Frenches and the Germans, and I 
a scullery girl. Upset, indeed, there was no upset but 
in her temper. And I says, keeping within bounds: 
' Upset, m'm, there has been none that I know of, and 
I couldn't allow a lady to do the favour of staying here 
another day without making her comfortable.' And for 
all this she only smiles and says : ' Oh, very well, Mrs 
Thomas, just as you like.' As you like, indeed t " 

Mrs Thomas had gone over these two scenes — the 
scene with the letter and the scene when Mrs Briarley 
entered her room — a hundred times in her own mind, 
and as the hours went on these scenes became embel- 
lished with new accessories, till by the evening it took 
Mrs Thomas longer to recsill them than it had done at 
noon. Had she not, where Towers's interest was con- 
cerned, possessed a will of iron, she would have gone 
over tiiem with her niece, the superior housemaid, but 
she kept them to herself To the household in the 
" room " and the " hall " she was expiring with humble 
gratitude to Mrs Briarley for her charitable care of that 
" brat" When Mrs Thomas knocked at the door, not 
of the sickroom, but of the adjoining one that was now, 
as the housekeeper phrased it, ''a princely palace, ex- 
cepting the want of cornices," Jean opened the door 
herself: she was expecting the summons. ^ I will come 
at once," she said, and went back for a moment to fetch 
a cloak. "So like her," muttered the housekeeper. 
" When I says he is waiting in the blue ante-room, she 
fetches her cloak to go out-of-doors." 

Mrs Thomas had not been accustomed to do so much 
waiting ; she had to take breath, and returned to the hall 
slowly. The most cruel part of the situation was that 
prudence compelled her to make all communications 
with Mrs Briarley herself She passed down the stairs 
and into the hall boldly, for Mr Towers, a servant 
whispered to her, had taken his guests through the 
drawing-room into the music -room. Mrs Thomas 
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threw the door of the ante-room wide enough to see 
for herself the greeting that passed between these 
allies. She did not fail to draw her conclusions from 
the slight blush that tinged Jean's face and the silence 
with which she shook hands, having no greeting or 
any word of commonplace courtesy to offer Cuthbert 
After closing the door and walking a few steps, 
Mrs Thomas slipped off her shoes and hurried back to 
place her ear against the door. 

She had lost something that Jean had been telling, 
but she heard Cuthbert's sonorous voice distinctly say- 
ing : " Oh, my dear woman, I wish I could have taken 
you back. If the boy is nearly well, why not take him to 
his father's cottage to-night ? they can't object to that" 

Mrs Thomas strained her ear ; she could not hear all, 
but she caught the words "Dr Blake," "profuse per- 
spiration," " only another day." 

'*Once the mother is here you can leave the house, 
whether the boy is able to be moved or not ; it makes no 
difference," was Cuthbert's reply. 

Mrs Thomas smiled stiffly to herself, and moved away 
and replaced her shoes. She waited behind a tall ivory 
cabinet at the farther end of the hall, and presently 
heard them come out of the room and quietly leave 
the house. 

" Well, if Blake is fool enough to sit upstairs, while 
those two make love to each other down here, it is his 
own fault; and she barely a widow. But Briarley is 
a bad name." She went to the door and peered after 
the retreating figures almost lost in the obscurity of the 
avenue. She felt a little anxious : would they return ? 
— ^they were a law unto themselves: she would wait 
and see. 



CHAPTER XI 

'' Years prophetical ! the space ahead as I walk, as I vainly try to 
pierce it, is full of phantoms, 
Unborn deeds, things soon to be, project their shapes around me, 
This incredible rush and heat, this strange ecstatic fever of 

dreams, O fears 1 
Your dreams, O fears, how they penetrate through me ! (I know 
not whether I sleep or wake.y* 

Walt Whitman. 

T5LANCHE was not making merry outside the gates 
^ of Hawkesleigh Castle. For many years she had 
been blinding herself to the fact that she and her 
mother were two lonely women. There was no fear 
of her forgetting this fact, or undervaluing its importance 
now and from henceforth. After the shock passes of 
finding yourself in a desert it is better to tramp on 
callously than to gaze about for some new mirage. 

Sitting under the heavy, moist branches alone, in the 
still evening air, let her look life in the face, imagine 
herself and her mother growing wrinkled and feeble in 
the Grange. Let her imagine two faces looking out 
with dimmer and dimmer vision upon the same woods 
of Hawkesleigh, now bare, now bursting into gold, now 
green, and now reddening with the first chill of autumn. 
Imagine those two faces looking out at the same ill- 
kept lawn, the same flower-beds, untrimmed, and strag- 
gling on to weedy paths when the blush of summer was 
over. 

The time would come when only one face would look 
out on that dreary scene. That face would be hers. 
She roused herself as if to shake off a nightmare. No 
rousing can shake off the realities of life. Even in her 
limited experience she had known of many a woman 
who had lived such a life, women who had lived like 
tame mice in solitary little cages. She had heard 

150 
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men laugh at them, and she had not felt shocked at 
such inhumanity. She had laughed herself; it was 
amusing. There is something droll about the gradual 
failure of young hopes, the dwindling of happiness, the 
heart's flesh and blood drying into a handful of bitter 
dust 

Oh, but to be pitied is the worst pain of all ; it cuts 
deeper than mockery. To be mockc^d by fools is bear- 
able, to be pitied by those you respect is torture. And 
was it her fault that she was not a perfect being like 
Cuthbert and Jean ? What had they known of the real 
miseries of life, the wanderings on pathless plains, in the 
twilight, lit only by illusive flashes? What did they 
know of the stumblings on the stony ground ? What 
did they know of misgivings, fears, self-pity, of the re- 
morse of a fruitless pilgrimage to an empty shrine, of a 
voyage to nowhere, without pilot and without the inner 
vision of a far-off' haven ? 

Her heart felt hot against them for their great 
happiness. 

The moments passed, and she took no note of them, 
and was only disturbed by the Castle clock striking ten. 
They had not yet come. She would try and wait 
patiently, and, if possible, not think. Five minutes 
passed, ten minutes. She could not stay in the cart, 
sitting interminably, and wrestling with thoughts that 
would come against her will, almost against her prayers. 
She got down, and paced up and down once or twice. 
Of course they had forgotten her. They were too 
happy with each other to remember. He might even 
forget to tell Jean that anyone was waiting for her 
at the gate, and when he appeared alone he would 
suddenly recollect, and would call out in his hearty 
voice : '' Dear me, Miss Cumnor, I had clean forgottfen 
all about you ; will you ever forgive me ? " and he would 
get into the cart, full of charity and remorse, and try 
to calm the wounded susceptibilities of Mrs Briarle/s 
friend. Blanche uttered an exclamation of disgust, and 
turned in at the small gate. The lodgekeeper was not 
likely to be looking out of her door at that moment, 
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and if she did, what did it matter ? In the darkness of 
the avenue she might come upon these friends of hers, 
that were no longer friends of hers, but friends of each 
other. She might come upon them, loitering in their 
saintly selfishness, and she would greet them with some 
sarcastic, chaffing word, that denied their right to the 
empyrean. 

On she went under the overhanging trees. She 
quickened her steps at every jutting clump of bushes 
that sharpened into outline the general gloom on each 
side of her, and as she passed it, disappointed, her steps 
trailed. Once a black stain on the road made her start ; 
it looked like a huge obstacle in the delusive darkness. 
Her pulses beat more rapidly as she found her search 
becoming more and more fruitless. They were not 
there, not here, the avenue was empty of sound and life ; 
she was alone. Should she go on looking for them 
for ever? 

Suddenly the darkness lifted, and a broad arch- of 
light stood confronting her, came forward to meet her, 
and she emerged from the avenue, stepped on to an 
open space, and gazed up at a turreted house full of 
twinkling lights. A luminous pathway fell through the 
open doorway and spread almost to her feet, inviting 
her to enter. She stood still, and tried to feel calm. 
So they, by their utter indifference to her feelings, had 
brought her up this forbidden road to the very house of 
her enemy ! She did not thank them for it. 

She noticed a bicycle against the wall. Blake's, of 
course, so he was here, and there was no excuse for 
their delay. Blanche burned with indignation. Where 
were they ? Perhaps in the garden, the Italian garden 
she had not seen for many years. She could dimly 
outline the corner of a terrace which ran along the side 
of the building that faced the Grange ; the garden was 
below. Were they there? Cuthbert had said that he 
would not go into thp house. Then they must be in the 
garden. Hateful garden. 

Blanche waited a moment, looking and listening. No 
one was in the court, no one on the stepd, not a sound 
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came from the open door ; the house might have been a 
house of the dead, illuminated, but not by human hands, 
merely a picture, a projection of the mind, something 
that would shrivel up and vanish at a touch of a power- 
ful will ; a trap for the weak and the superstitious. 
She moved cautiously towards the terrace, turning her 
head as she did so to glance in at the open doorway. 
No one was there ; she saw the richly-coloured pictures, 
the palms, the luminous marble. A heavy breath of 
perfume floated out to her. After all, the place was 
living enough, florid, oppressive. 

A broad flight of steps led from the end of the court 
up to the terrace. If she mounted those steps and 
looked over into the garden below, would she see any- 
thing? How could she see anything with these heavy 
clouds overhead? She would. go back to the avenue 
and walk slowly to the lodge. She would have turned, 
but her eyes straining towards the terrace perceived 
something. She took a step forward and peered up 
through Sie darkness. Her heart gave a leap ; surely 
there were two figures standing close together against 
the parapet, all oblivious of time and of her? She 
could have called aloud to them in her weariness and 
resentment She hurried up the steps, feeling her way 
and stumbling as she went, so that she fell against the 
uppermost step, bruising her knee and grazing her hand, 
even through her gloves. Those impassible forms did 
not see her, they did not move. ** Jean," she called, and 
her voice trembled. Oh, shameless onesl With his 
head bent towards her he was whispering. " Jeap," she 
called again. The two figures stood rigid and irrespon- 
sive. She moved to touch them, and her outstretched 
hands felt the feathery leaves of twin cypresses that rose 
from the garden below and overtopped the parapet. 

The moist smell of earth came up to her from the dark, 
hollow space below. It took her a moment to recover. 
She had been behaving like a fool ; she must get her 
breath, and then she must go away without delay. She 
turned round to the side of the house that loomed up, 
almost against her, towering to an indefinite height 
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Suddenly the comer near her, facing her, within a few 
paces, on her own level, became magically alive ; a thin 
streak of perpendicular light broadened, swelling out to 
the width of a great luminous window. She heard the 
sound of unfamiliar voices, chords struck from a piano, 
the tuning of a stringed instrument She must go ; she 
ought not to have b^n here at all. Why did she come ? 
Idiot I It was too late, a man was already at the window, 
and with a rapid movement he pushed it open and stood 
upon the terrace. Although his features were indistin- 
guishable in the darkness, she felt who it was. It could 
be no one else. He had seen her, he was looking 
straight at her, watching her. What was she to do? 
There was only one thing she could do, and that was to 
go up to him, say who she was, and why she was there. 
Why did she hesitate? All that she had heard about 
this man crowded back into her mind. He was not mad 
— ^no — ^but he was outside her world of civilised habit ; 
a man whose actions could not be counted upon, who 
might be insolent. It was his attitude, motionless, 
stealthy, and sinister, that took away all her natural self- 
possession. She must meet him ; she would force her- 
self to speak to him. She moved one step, her limbs 
dragging at her like lead. He moved too, only one step, 
and as he did so made a gesture with his hand that was 
simple and significant — ^to bar her passage. She shrank 
back, supporting herself s^ainst the parapet. Supposing 
after all that he was mad ! She felt as if she must faint 
Through the confusion of her mind broke that noisy 
talk inside the room, a flat-toned man's voice humming 
in a falsetto, a woman's stagey laugh ; absurd hilarity. 
This saved her. No ; he could not be mad I A woman 
came to the window and looked out Blanche saw a 
face whose lines were destitute of youth, but wearing 
the perennial smartness and urbanity of paint. 

" Are you going to warble out there, little Towers ? " 
she called in a hard, self-conscious voice. 

Blanche clutched her dress : now was her time — when 
he turned to answer she would fly, fly — like a hunted 
animal, or a thief, and never set her foot again in this 
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unholy place. What he thought of her she did not care, 
her dignity was nothing to her, all she prayed for was 
enough strength to fly when he turned to answer 
this woman, this person, this mass of frizzled hair and 
turquoises. 

He did not turn. He stood as he was, with his back 
to the window, never once for a moment relinquishing 
sight of his prey. 

"Yes," was his peremptory answer. The woman 
seemed highly amused. She asked him whether he 
thought he was in Venice; and withdrew, without 
noticing the tall, shrinking figure leaning against the 
parapet. 

So there was to be no escape. Why not brave him 
and walk past ? The very thought made Blanche turn 
icy cold and her knees tremble. The music began, slow 
and impressive, poignant and fitful, like so much of 
French art, promising, and not fulfilling, leaving behind 
it the pain of effort and disappointment Strange that 
such small souls should know how to interpret human 
despair, that siich oflensive professionalism should be 
able to create a true and tragic harmony. It made 
Blance shudder but she drew her breath now, the acute- 
ness of her terror was gone. She stood confused, waiting, 
not knowing how she should feel or think, intent on 
sight and sound. 

Keeping his face always towards her and coming one 
step nearer, his voice rose into the air, withering it 
before the lash of his bitter self-pity. They were 
words that she knew, words of morbid human egot- 
ism and protest, words that had expressed her own 
egotism, her own protest, but more completely as she 
heard them now, breaking into the apathy of the 
autumn night 

"Rayures d'eau, longues feuilles couleur de brique 
Par mes plaines d'etemit^ comme ii en tombe 
£t de la pluie, et de la replique 
D'un ^s vent bousouile qui gonfle et qui se bombe 
£t qui tombe, raye de pluie et de la pluie 

II fait Novembre en non ame — 
Feuilles couleur de ma douleur, comme il en tombe." 
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When his voice ceased he stood Waiting for some 
sign from her, some response. Blanche felt giddy with 
this leap from extreme fear to sympathy and under- 
standing. She felt intoxicated, a rush of insolent 
satisfaction at this interpretation of her own mind. 
The whole world of convention, the empty frippery of 
social custom, had shrivelled up and left her nothing 
but a blinding instinct to guide her. Scarcely knowing 
what she was doing, she moved away towards the head 
of the flight of stairs. He did not intercept her, he made 
no step towards her, he moved his hands outward, 
silently asking for some recognition of his presence. 
Blanche could have wept at the pathos of it Having no 
words at command, and finding nothing else, she threw 
her handkerchief to him, and, gathering up her dress, she 
went swiftly down the steps, never daring to look 
behind her, but not from fear. She passed the open 
doorway of the house without glancing in, and entered 
the avenue. It seemed as if years and not minutes 
had gone by since she emerged from that darkness into 
which she now again plunged, for in those few minutes 
her discontent had been fired into rebellion. 

A moment later the door of the music-room opened, 
and Cecil Towers came into the hall, closing the door 
behind him carefully, and stepping into the light with 
the air of one who expects to see somebody — the hall 
was empty. He glanced up the staircase ; no one was 
there, nor in the gallery above. He held up a handker- 
chief in his hand to examine it It was very frs^le ; 
the lace round it was old and mended in two places. 
In the comer was the letter " B." He grasped it with 
his hand and held it at arm's-length, smiling to himself. 
So the conventional woman was a simulacrum of moral- 
ity like everybody else : here was a proof of it He 
went to the door to look out, and caught sight of some- 
one hiding behind the embrasure of the vestibule. He 
walked forward quickly, and with a sharp turn found 
himself face to face with Mrs Thomas. 

She shrank back from his angry astonishment, mur- 
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muring an apology: '*I came here to watch for Mrs 
Briarley's return, sir," she whispered. 

He checked an exclamation : *' Where did she go ? " 
he asked. 

" Down the avenue." 

He wa3 going to follow. " Sir, Mr Cuthbert is with 
her." 

Towers halted. "How do you know? A moment 
ago she was alone." He did not even turn his head. 

Mrs Thomas understood. "The lady that came 
down from the terrace was Miss Cumnor." 

" Miss Cumnor be d " 

Towers swung himself round. 

Mrs Thomas assented. " It is her all the same, Mr 
Cecil, I should know her walk anywhere, she sweeps 
as if she had a train behind. She had on a green cloak, 
long leather gloves, and a large black hat, without a veil." 

Towers came into the hall again slowly; he passed 
by the housekeeper as if she were not there. Then he 
turned. " What is her Christian name ? " he asked. 

"Blanche, sir." 

He went under the lamp that swung from the centre 
of the hall, and stood thinking. It was the second time 
he had been baffled, and yet, that handkerchief gave 
him food for reflection. He folded it into a little square 
and put it into an inner pocket Then he returned to 
the music-room. 

Blanche reached the lodge just as the keeper had 
finished explaining to Cuthtert that she had seen Miss 
Cumnor get out of the gig and go up the drive. 

" You deserve to have a little trouble on my account," 
she said, coming suddenly out of the darkness of the 
avenue and looking at Jean, though she spoke to 
Cuthbert, "for you have given me a good deal. I 
have been to the house to look for you. I supposed 
that, at least, one of you must have broken a leg, or you 
would have kept your promise to be only a short time 
away." She pretended not to see that Cuthbert was 
annoyed with her. 
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•* You might have Waited," he said quietly. " I was 
detained by the housekeeper." 

"How was it we did not meet you?" asked Jean. 
Jean was standing bare-headed, with a cloak round her 
shoulders. She had taken Blanche's arm, and was 
looking into her face. 

"If I had not been looking for you we should 
probably have met" 

Cuthbert said nothing ; he began undoing the reins ; 
he looked vexed. Miss Cumnor had behav^ foolishly. 

"Your argument sounds plausible, Blanche," said 
Jean. 

"When are you coming back?" asked Blanche. 
" To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow, I hope," said Jean ; " I feel as if I had 
been away a long time." 

Blanche looked swiftly at her. " I suppose you have 
not seen the ' Angel in the House ' ? " and she yawned 
as she spoke, and looked away again. 

" What do you mean ? " 

" I mean the master of the house, of course." 

Jean paused. " I have seen him." 

Cuthbert was listening ; he had not asked her if she 
had seen Towers. She had not mentioned the name 
of Towers to him, there had been no reason for 
mentioning it Blanche did not ask her another ques- 
tion. She looked wonderingly at her friend, raised 
her eyebrows, and remarked that it was chilly. 

"Some day I shall horsewhip him," said Cuthbert 
suddenly, and he came to the horse's head to arrange 
the reins. 

" Amiable creature," said Blanche. " Don't you know 
that Society is not a preparatory school for saints, but 
a finishing school for devils. You have heard of the 
proverb, * Tout savoir c'est tout pardonner.' " 

" That proverb does not strike the right note in this 
case," said Jean. 

Blanche seemed scarcely to hear; she looked out 
along the dark road, as if trying to pierce the darkness. 
She was behaving as if Jean had nothing to tell about 
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herself, as if all three had met by mere chance, and that 
it meant nothing. 

'* Is that all," Jean asked, *' that you have to say to 
me, dear ? " 

Blanche brought her eyes back to her friend's face. 
She noticed now that Jean looked tired. "You are 
wearing yourself out," she said. " Is it of any use your 
staying here?" 

" You may be sure I should come back if it were of 
no use my staying." 

" If you don't come back to-morrow I shall come and 
see you at this hoiu*. Brown can come with me." 

^ You must not come here again," said Jean. " There 
is no reason, dear, why you should." 

" And what about our friend Mr Cuthbert ? May he 
come? Is it safe for him? It sounds to me like this, 
Mr Cuthbert is forty-one, I am thirty-three,you are twenty- 
five. He may come, you ought to stay, I mayn't come. 
You put your trust in an arithmetical ratio? " 

*' She puts her trust in common-sense," said Cuthbert 
drily. " Are you ready Miss Cumnor, or have you more 
to say to Mrs Briarley ? " 

Blanche laughed, and, kissing Jean, climbed into the 
cart " I have a thousand things to say, but you give 
me no time." 

"Don't imagine, Blanche, that I don't care about 
seeing you. It isn't that," said Jean, looking up at her. 
" We can do our talking when I come back." 

" I don't ima^ne anything," replied Blanche. " Your 
experiences will keep till to-morrow or the next day — 
experiences, mind you," she added, leaning over the side 
of the cart "The truth is a different matter: the 
opinion of an individual can never be the truth, not 
even when the individual is Jean Briarley, and that is 
saying a good deal. Forgive the flattery, I am in the 
mood for exaggerations." 

Jean's face grew wistful. There was something 
wrong with Blanche. Was she angry? Why was she 
so strange ? She said simply " Good-night," and turned 
to Cuthbert, who stood with his hand extended. 
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'* Good-night, Mrs Briarley. I am at your service 
whenever you want me — at any time — always." With 
Cuthbert words were as significant as actions. Jean did 
not thank him ; she felt like a child, and followed him 
with her eyes as he climbed into the cart by Blanche. 

As the cart retraced its way back along the Hawkes- 
leigh road Blanche sat ostentatiously away from any 
contact with Cuthbert, or even with the flap of his coat. 
It seemed the easiest way of expressing her superiority 
and her mental isolation. She did not speak, and half 
closed her eyes. Once he turned sharply and looked 
at her. She did not move. He turned away again* 
He was not the man to break a silence. Blandie felt 
angry with him ; he was a Philistine. He had never felt 
the fury of a divine despair. 

After a time she said wearily : " I suppose if I were to 
say nothing, you would say nothing, to all eternity ? " 

** If you are preoccupied you will not wish me to 
interrupt your thoughts," he said with quiet dignity. 

" How very wrong of me," she said. " If everybody 
was always preoccupied there would be no conversation 
in the world, and, for my part, I should prefer being in 
my grave. What shall we talk about ? dogs or turnips ? " 

"Anything you like to say will interest me," he 
answered. His suavity was irritating, he was so con- 
summately kind, he enjoyed his meals, and he had no 
heart at all, really. 

" I wish I could amuse you," said Blanche. " I should 
like to distract you for a moment from the burden of 
your responsibilities, to make you forget for a moment 
that you are the guardian of the Witton flock. Shall 
I tell you about the latest Society fiction ? Shall I tell 
you of the American who has ancestors, and who is 
astonished at it, who is equally solemn in her admira- 
tion of British slang as she is of American politics 7 
Shall I show you the importance of her millinery and 
her anxiety to meet only 'gentlemen'? Her prayers 
for promotion, advantage, adulation, appreciation of her 
country, and for the preservation of her complexion? 
Or shall I tell you about ambassadors who are all called 
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" Billy " and are all thirty-five, and all equally charming ? 
Shall I tell you of princesses who have admirable 
costumes in all the acts, and souls in the fifth ? Shall I 
tell you of parrots with immense possibilities ? — of New- 
market and of Monte Carlo? Or would you prefer a 
romance of little kingdoms — little revolutions about 
nothing at all — of little boudoirs of little queens who 
love Imndsome Englishmen? Shall I speak of the 
beautiful Russian countess, who, for pearls and pleasure, 
will sell everything, except her orthodoxy? Shall I 
whisper to you of curates who are really kings, of fools 
who are really smart women, and of the secret Castle 
of Falkenburg? Shall I tell you of all Uiose things, or 
would you very much rather that I didn't ? " 

" I would rather you tell me of them than I read 'em," 
said Cuthbert pleasantly. 

"You see, you need education," replied Blanche. 
" Somebody should undertake it who has plenty of time 
and lots of nerve : they might begin at once." 

" There's no time to be lost," said Cuthbert. 

*' What will you do on Parnassus ? " she asked. 

" I don't know ; I've never been there." 

" Neither you have," she answered. " Well, you will 
have to carry round the ices when Apollo has left oflf 
singing." 

She hoped she had pricked him at last : she was not 
sorry; she was rather glad. She could not always 
pander to the self-content of these healthy unimagin- 
ative beings, these respectable centaurs who call them- 
selves men. 

He had stiffened a little — she was sure of it — and as she 
looked at him her feeling of antagonism grew stronger. 
When Cuthbert slacken^ for the Grange drive Blanche 
jumped up from her seat 

" Don't go in : it isn't necessary, and I can shut the 
gate afler myself. Don't turn. Do as I tell you, Mr 
Cuthbert" 

Cuthbert pulled up his horse. She had her foot 
already on the rest 

" Never get out of a gig like that," he said ; " it is 
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dangerous. If I had not had complete control of my 
horse you would have been jammed against the gate- 
post" 

"Don't be cross," she said, slipping to the ground. 
" Now, good-night ; and so many thanks for the most 
charming drive I have ever had." 

" Good-night," said Cuthbert solemnly. 

It wasn't worth while to wave her hand to him, he 
would not have seen it as he drove off, and if he had 
seen it he wouldn't have cared. She slammed to the 
gate with both pain and pleasure : pain because it felt 
as if she were striking him in his gig, and pleasure 
because she had shut out the world of honest bores in 
gigs. She was not yet mistress of her own thoughts ; 
there was more to be gone through first 

She found her mother waiting for her. She helped 
Blanche off with her cloak and hat and demanded 
news. 

"Jean is coming back to-morrow, she hopes," said 
Blanche pensively. 

" I am sure I should hope so too," said Mrs Cumnor. 
" What did she say to my message ? " 

" Your message ? Good Lord ! I forgot all about it ; 
but I gave her some advice of my own — ^told her to 
bind it between her brows: but she won't do it" 

" And is that all, dear ? Had Jean nothing to say for 
herself?" 

" Not much. You see, all the time was taken up with 
my going up the drive to look for her and her coming 
down the drive to look for me." 

" You don't mean " gasped Mrs Cumnor. 

" I mean everything," said Blanche impatiently. " Do 
I usually say what I don't mean ? " 

"I can't believe it You mean you went up THAT 
drive?" 

" Right up to the house," said Blanche, swinging her 
hat in her hand. "Right up to the very steps, and 
looked in — should have gone in if it would have been 
of any use, dear." 

^'Blanche, I shall never allow you-— oh 1 it was too 
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foolish of you, too wrong of you." Mrs Cumnor was 
on the point of tears. "Jean is becoming insupport- 
able. I have been thinking it over, and if the Wortleys 
call, I shall say to them that Jean is madly philan- 
thropic — yes, madly — and that she has, s^ainst MY 
wishes, gone to nurse a poor boy at the Castle. I am 
not to blame. Do you hear what I say, Blanche?" she 
added, for Blanche remained silent 

" Yes ; I heard, mamma." 

" Then what do you say, and why do you walk about 
like that ? it makes my head ache." 

Blanche stood stiffly before her. '^ I say that I heard 
you say that you meant to say * poor boy.' " 

" But what else is your advice? " 

" I advise nothing." 

"But Blanche!" 

" I advise nothing, nothing, nothing ; is that clear ? " 

" What is the matter, Blanche ? " 

" Nothing is the matter." 

*' I am sure something is the matter, you look so tired. 
Is it because Jean is staying at THAT place, when she 
needn't ? Why Jean, in all the world ; why Jean ? " 

" As Jean Briarley will decide who is who at the Day 
of Judgment, you won't find her knocking under to you 
in this world, mamma ; so dismiss her from your mind. 
Besides, aren't there other things to think of beside the 
affairs of people who have their own ideas, their own 
consciences?" 

" I really think there is something wrong with you, 
Blanche." 

" My dear mother, I am not so young and so chirpy 
as you are. The world weighs on me at times; at 
times I take life seriously, not as if it were a silly joke 
got up by Mrs Bridgenorth and Lady Aubrey — a draw- 
ing-room farce." 

" And I don't," sighed Mrs Cumnor. She understood 
what her daughter meant " You mistake me. But," 
she added, gathering her things together in her usual 
way, " one has duties ; one must not forget them how- 
ever cruel a trial one has to bear." 
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Blanche forced herself to smile and to look herself 
again and to speak gently. She put her arm round 
her mother, and led her to the door. ''Yes, one has 
duties; but, as you said yourself, every duty has its 
limits. I forgot to deliver that word of wisdom to 
Jean, so I bring it back to you for your appropriation. 
Now, dear, cast Mrs Wortley and the county out of 
your mind, and let them drop into the bottomless pit ; 
and go to bed to dream, well, of anything you like, of 
the choir singing the Dean's favourite psalm: 'Con- 
sider and answer me, O Lord my God : Lighten mine 
eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death.' And as you 
listen, you will see the red light of the setting sun 
upon the rose window of Minchester. Now, dear, good- 
night" 

When Blanche had closed her own door, and had 
locked it, she stood for a moment leaning against the 
wall, her forehead pressed against it Then she moved 
away, and put into their places her cloak and hat, and 
folded up her gloves. She was free now to think ; and 
the first thought that took possession of her chilled her 
to the heart He had seen her in cloak and hat ; he 
had not seen her face — he could not have seen it 
Suppose he had seen it ? What if he had ? The one 
light in her room was from a small lamp by her bed ; she 
often read by it Now she went quickly to the dressing- 
table and lit candles nervously as if with some special 
intention. They shed a bright light on the mirror and 
made a glowing reflection of the room, of themselves, 
of Blanche. She kept her eyes away from the mirror, 
looking down at the miscellaneous toilet things that 
were scattered about over the table. She took one or 
two of them into her hand, observing them without 
interest and avoiding the mirror. She was afraid of the 
mirror, and yet, in a moment, she was going to look into 
the mirror ; she was making up her mind. It took time, 
it took courage ; the same courage that it takes to go 
out with stedthy step and dig a grave in the darkness, 
in which to bury, to cover up for ever, relics of a youth 
that is past, memories that mock at the present, and 
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which, if the burden of the future is to be borne, must 
be pressed down and beaten into oblivion. 

She put a trembling hand to her hair, now slightly 
disordered, and, with a violent determination, gazed 
down into the depths of the mirror. 

On a face that had never been beautiful lay the 
traces of approaching middle-age. She could see them 
under the shade of her eyes, at the corners of her 
mouth, on her brow. By full daylight they would be 
inexorably stamped, a seal on her condemnation. What 
if he had seen her face ? A chilly moisture came upon 
her forehead. She looked for her handkerchief; it had 
gone. She moved up and down the room crying out 
in her soul against the whole tragic farce of human 
relationship. She went to the window — the curtains 
were not drawn — and she looked out at the broad 
heavens. Overhead the clouds were drifting slowly 
away, the east was clear and at the far horizon line, 
where it was not hidden by the Hawkesleigh woods (a 
dark indistinguishable mass), the crimson moon stood 
motionless, like a great sacrificial fire. 

The night was absolutely still, not a leaf stirred, there 
was no twittering of sleeping birds as there is in 
summer, the air was mute ; languid, perhaps, with an 
excess of fertile life now past its prime. Oh^ the 
sacredness of human love, sacred as the current coin 
paid down gingerly for its ounces of solid flesh and 
blood. Who shall demand that all the virtues attend 
such a transaction? Have courage! Call the blind 
forces of nature frankly ''the blind forces of nature.' 
She laughed with derision at herself and at all the 
world. She flung herself, dressed as she was, upon her 
bed, clasping the phantom of a bafHed imagination, a 
fancy feeding on itself, a shadow playing at reality, a 
hearth without a fire. 

The distant Castle clock struck twelve, like a voice, 
and warned her that time was flying and all things 
were drawing towards their final doom ; that the in- 
effectual flame would flicker and die out ; the little pool 
left in the rock would dry up and leave no trace ; the 
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fragment of the whole thrown off would soon be lost, 
forgotten, falling interminably into space. 

Rise I before it be too late and make your peace with 
God and with Eternity. The Castle clock struck one, 
then two with a brief interval and she sank into sleep 
from sheer exhaustion ; from a dire struggle with her- 
self, that struggle of our double nature, the higher 
against the lower, a struggle for sanity, for very ex- 
istence against the grip of a physical agony. 

Outside, the moon was rising high in the sky, the 
starlit night was calmly fulfilling its purpose, all that 
immensity of the universe stared blankly into the room, 
unmoved by the fine infinitesimal anguish of a single 
human soul. 

The moon, small now and pale and ghost-like, threw 
slantwise across the floor a cold luminous arm, moving 
towards her as she lay, touching her dress with a faint 
splendour, searching out the glowing secrets of her ruby 
and her emerald rings. Farther and farther it crept till 
it reached up and laid its phantasmic hand upon her 
jaded brain, rousing it to a dream subtle and cruel, of 
music, half of that night's memory, half of that lower 
world she had tried to conquer — ^a music swift, enervat- 
ing, denying the moral sense, drowning the conscience, 
entangling die nerves and fibres of her being, dragging 
at them with an irresistible hand and compelling 
surrender ; and then slid out from the darkness of the 
night the unknown guide, draped in the very prudery 
of passion in stiff and sacramental garb, swinging with 
one hand the evil peaked lantern lit by wandering marsh 
fire, while with the other hand he beckoned her towards 
the wicket of the mysterious garden of roses. 
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CHAPTER XII 

^' Every day brings a ship, 
Every ship brings a word ; 
Well for tnose who have no fear." 

Emerson. 

RS CUMNOR had retired to her room to "rest" 
-after lunch. Since she had left Minchester she 
had made it a rule to " rest" not because she was over- 
come with the fatigue of speaking to the cook, of asking 
Brown to be more careful with the front gravel, or, 
perhaps, with writing a letter to one of her three widow 
friends at Minchester — in which she usually mentioned 
the Dean on the last page — but merely to help pass 
the day. On Monday afternoon " rest " was more than 
ever necessary. There in the seclusion of her own 
room she could think over and possibly sleep on the 
diss^eeable excitement of the previous day. She was 
convinced that Blanche's escapade was not her fault 
but Jean's. Jean would have been better if she had 
been a man : as a woman she was sometimes tiresome. 
It was all very well to preach to the heathen, and teach 
them arithmetic ; but, for her part, she was glad that her 
Blanche had no such ambition, and was content to stay 
at home and make her mother a new autumn cloak, 
and a bonnet that ought to have graced the cathedral 
at Minchester. It was a pity that her branch of the 
ancient race of the Cumnors was likely to die out ; but, 
on the other hand, there was no property to hand down 
that was worth speaking about As Blanche had not 
married, it was not wrong to be glad that she would 
be beside her when that hour arrived which comes for 
everyone— even for deans and members of chapters. 

That afternoon Blanche was glad to be alone. She 
took a book of poems with her, and went out on to the 
terrace. After reading a few verses she got up, and 
167 
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began to walk up and down in front of the verandah, 
and then down to the end of the garden. She drew 
out of her pocket an opera-glass and with it swept the 
garden, the river, and the Hawkesleigh woods. Then 
she boldly raised the glass and looked through it at the 
turret She could see that the window was open, but 
she could see nothing within. It was inconceivable to 
her that all those months she had only looked at that 
turret. with dislike. It was inconceivable to her that 
she had gone down so little to the river, and until 
that morning had not even stood upon her end of the 
bridge. She had considered the planking thrown across 
the bridge by Towers's orders to be an eyesore, and the 
willows she had found damp and dreary. This morning 
she had been down three times, and noticed the pleasant 
sound of the water. She astonished her mother by 
proposing to have a seat put by the river. Mrs Cumnor 
thought the situation rheumatic and unfavourable. 

Blanche leaned her hands on the decaying woodwork 
of the railing, and let her eyes rove here and there 
under the spreading branches of the beeches and 
the occasional elms and oaks that varied the park 
and drew together as the ground rose into a wood 
sheltering the western boundary of the Italian garden 
of Hawkesleigh. She could see no path. The little 
track the last tenant of the Grange had made with 
constantly walking over the bridge to Hawkesleigh 
was obliterated by fresh growing grass. Blanche re* 
called every detail of that one occasion when on a hot 
afternoon she had gone down to the river and seen 
what she supposed was Cecil Towers. How he turned 
away hastily and disappeared. She, in her ignorance, 
had thought quite as meanly of him as had anyone 
else in the neighbourhood. How constantly we mis- 
take the false for the true. Here was Jean pouring 
out an ocean of sympathy on a boy who probably had 
brought his punishment upon himself. As Blanche 
stood there looking down into the smooth running 
water she could picture it all to herself: Towers standing 
at the door, perhaps, of a harness-room ; she could 
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imagine him speaking harshly (though with justifica- 
tion, of course) of neglected work ; and, within, Blanche 
could see the boy making an impertinent face under 
the belief that he was not seen. It would be just the 
sort of thing to make Towers's temper blaze ; and con- 
tinued sociad snubbing must sour the very soul of a 
man or woman : the humbug of it must undermine the 
reason. No doubt Towers laid a heavy hand on the 
boy : impudence is not usually brave, and the boy 
would be terribly frightened. 

Blanche leaned on the bridge railings. The smooth 
water was running under her feet, gliding away with 
oily security between grassy banks. A willow branch 
had gradusdly bent and broken from a rotting trunk, 
and it was now lying in the water, attached by a mere 
splinter. Nevertheless, in its reckless vitality it had 
sprouted, and Blanche watched the water wrinkling 
round the imperfect and leafy dam. Specks on the 
surface of the water — a fallen leaf, a berry — would sail 
down from under the bridge smoothly till they reached 
the branch of the willow ; then they would make a 
sudden push for the centre of the stream. Some cleared 
the obstacle, some failed and lay still as if in harbour, 
adding their slight individuality to the accumulation 
of minute rubbish. On the whole, Blanche preferred 
the little craft that struck the nose of the branch, 
whirled round it in that rapid wrinkle and swept 
out into the open again. She remained so motion- 
less that a water rat came out of his hole on the 
Hawkesleigh side, appearing with that sudden jerk 
peculiar to the rodent tribe. She saw him slip on to 
the broad strand of a lily leaf, and, seizing the projecting 
edge of another, bite at it as if his habit were never to 
eat unless he were ravenous. He ate for twenty seconds, 
his whole machinery working at high pressure; and 
then, as suddenly, he let the leaf slip from his paws 
and, inspired by fresh ideas, moved in quick jerks 
along the water^s edge till he became indistinguish- 
able among the grassy turf. Blanche had no love 
for animals nor for primitive man, but just at that 
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moment she watched the little furry figure vnth pleasure. 
She loved the simplicity of it ; its detachment from the 
complex human life that entangled her ; from problems 
that are impossible to solve, and which Providence 
insists on our unravelling. 

So her mother had a trouble which all those years 
she had never guessed. The Dean would not insult 
his intellect by marrying a woman like her mother. 
The Dean was chiefly intellect He had aesthetic 
emotions, no doubt, but Blanche doubted if he had 
human emotions in the vulgar sense of the word. Life 
is a ceaseless struggle — mind clashing with mind, heart 
with heart Where was the love in the world that 
poets sing of? Look around, and you will see — not 
peace, but a sword ; conflict of personality with person- 
ality; a battle in which the vanquished loses all, and 
the victor gains nothing. She went back to the garden 
and on to the lawn, to find Victoria Wortley coming 
towards her. 

" I am so hoping to see your Mrs Briarley," she said 
gaily ; " mother will call in a day or two, if she is really 
here. Now, is she really here? I want to see this 
extraordinary woman." 

" The extraordinary woman is not within call, at this 
moment," said Blanche, tucking her book under one 
arm. 

Victoria's face looked blank. 

"Is she calling?" 

" Yes ; she is making a long call," said Blanche. ** I 
am vexed that it happens so; but if you could stay 
on a little, till to-morrow morning, you might see 
her." 

" Till to-morrow morning ! Why, hasn't she arrived 
yet?" 

" She came on Friday," said Blanche. 

" Do talk plainly, Blanche," said Victoria. " Where is 
she gone? I'm curious. Mr Bridgenorth caught sight 
of her in the village, and raves — you know his way." 

" Poor Mrs Bridgenorth," said Blanche. " If a skeleton 
can afford it, it should always be clothed by Worth, 
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and no other. English tailors are too lenient about 
bones. T should like to be really sorry for Mrs 
Bridgenorth« I am almost sorry, but not quite. The 
fault is mine. I never live up to my ideal. I keep on 
putting off doing so till I am in better spirits." 

"It strikes me you haven't much to complain of," 
said Victoria, poking her sunshade into the lawn. 
Rumour had already decided that Miss Cumnor was 
shortly to become mistress of Witton Manor, and it was 
believed at Wortley House. Cuthbert was so very odd 
that it might quite well be true. 

"I have no right to complain," said Blanche, per- 
ceiving what was meant ; ** a pittance is all that any- 
body ought to have ; if one has more one waxes fat and 
kicks ; and you can't kick without kicking somebody." 

Victoria glanced sideways into her face, but Blanche 
frowned. 

" Oh ! very well ; but, to go back, where is Mrs 
Briarley, if I am not rude in asking ? " 

" Jean is at Hawkesleigh Castle," was the reply. 

Victoria almost jump^. ** Not at the Castle ? " she 
asked incredulously. 

" Why not there? " asked Blanche coolly. 

" How very funny," said Victoria, unable to grasp the 
situation. 

" It isn't funny," said Blanche ; " she has gone there 
to nurse a stable-boy who is ill." 

"Oh, that," said Victoria. "Why didn't you say so 
at once. So she is there to nurse someone. Very kind 
of her : she must be a real brick, though rather odd. 
But," here she stopped in her walk, " she can'f know all 
about the past" 

Blanche met her friend's eyes with an expression of 
blank indifference. 

"Jean is not a woman who occupies herself with 
' pasts.' Like all vigorous people she has the future in 
view. I don't understand." 

"You know that her husband was the means of 
bringing Towers and Hawkesleigh together: he was 
go-tetween — a needy cousin of Hawkesleigh. I'm not 
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telling you a secret, Blanche, my uncle, Major Wortley, 
knows it as a matter of absolute fact, and told us that 
everybody in the regiment knew that was why Captain 
Briarley was in such a hurry to go out to India. 
Towers paid off Briarley's debts. Now, do you under- 
stand?" 

Blanche seemed perfectly undisturbed by the news. 

" What the regiment believes may not be true ; but, 
whether Jean knows it or does not know it, it makes no 
difference to me. Look here, Victoria, there is at least 
one absolutely good woman in the world, and that is 
Jean, so don't let us discuss her affairs. Whatever she 
does will be done from a sense of duty. You can't be 
with her for five minutes and not know it ; and let me 
warn you, Victoria, if you are ever engaged to a man, 
who isn't a fool, don't let him meet Jean Briarley. If 
he is a fool, you are safe — if not, not ; so take your choice. 
Mr Bridgenorth raves about her: half-an-hour's talk 
with her would bore him more than he has ever been 
bored before. Now, can you make anything of that ? 
If you don't understand it doesn't matter. Now, did 
you get that sunshade in Paris ? " 

" Nonsense," said Victoria, vexed at being put off. 
'' I've no doubt your friend is a saint, but facts are facts 
all the world over." 

"That is true; but it's theories you are after, not 
facts." 

As she spoke a servant came from the house carry- 
ing a letter. Blanche took the note. She hoped that 
she showed no excitement on her face, or in her hands. 

" Is the messenger waiting? " 

The messenger was waiting. He was to carry back 
with him two or three things that Mrs Briarley wanted. 
The note contained the very words that Blanche ex- 
pected : " I can't come till to-morrow." 

" Can you wait for me for a moment ? " asked Blanche, 
turning to Victoria, who stood by, pretending that she 
was not curious ; " I must find something for Mrs Briarley 
— at least, I must make sure that the right things are 
sent to her." 
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Without waiting for a reply Blanche hurried off. 
She was not sure whether she was glad or sorry. She 
was certain that she was excited. A feeling of destiny, 
confused, and yet significant, was strong in her mind 
She ran upstairs and saw that Jean's orders were carried 
out Then she seized paper and envelope, and scrawled 
in a rapid hand, telling Jean that she would cross the 
bridge and would wait for her there; that she must 
have a talk with her, must see her. The letter was 
absurd. Blanche knew that it was absurd as she 
fastened it up and handed it to the maid. 

" Tell the man to give it to Mrs Briarley," Blanche 
said. Whether it was absurd or not she had written it, 
and she meant it to go. 

In the garden she found Victoria's curiosity roused. 

** So Mrs Briarley is coming back this evening," she 
said. " I thought that letter was from her. After all, 
her being there is rather extraordinary. Aren't you 
rather relieved?" 

" I am amused," said Blanche. 

'' What is there amusing in it ? " 

" The letter was to say that she couldn't come back 
till to-morrow,' said Blanche, deciding to be frank with 
her friend. "Mamma will be very cross, you under- 
stand, so you must stay a long time this afternoon, 
Victoria, have tea with us, and distract what mamma 
calls her * thoughts.' Mamma has brains of a kind, but 
the bottom has been knocked out of them by provi- 
dence. You can talk to her about your clothes. You 
might say, of your own accord, that you think it so VERY 
sweet of Mrs Briarley to go to Hawkesleigh Castle: 
say that you would have done it yourself." 

" But I shouldn't," said Victoria. 

"Say you would have done it, try and feel like a 
district visitor, make yourself out better than your are, 
and, in course of time, you may be able to live up to the 
fiction. Now, Victoria, if you want to do me a good 
turn, behave as I tell you." 

Victoria expostulated, said she thought the whole 
thing a little mad, and that she really wouldn't, on any 
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account, say what she didn't think; and ended by 
promising that she would, because really Blanche was 
so unlike other people, and no doubt Mrs Briarley was 
too. 

"You are a good soul," said Blanche, drawing her 
towards the verandah. 

Victoria took the book from Blanche's arm. It fell 
open at: 

**Rayiires d'eau, longues feuilles couleur de brique, 
Par mes plaines deteraitd comme il en tombe." 

Blanche looked over and laughed. 

" Well, if you ask me what I think of that, I call it 
boiling rot," said Victoria, closing the book. 

" I am glad to know your opinion," said Blanche 
drily. " Come in ; here is mamma." 

They went into the drawing-room, where Mrs Cumnor 
was already moving about looking a little flushed at 
the sight of anyone from Wortley House just now. 

Victoria smiled and prepared to make herself very 
agreeable and diplomatic. After all, the Cumnors were 
not bad, and if Blanche were to marry Cuthbert she 
would be somebody of importance in the county. 
Victoria, in any case, preferred peace to confusion. She 
began by standing in front of the Dean's photograph 
and looking at it, as if she had seen some fresh beauty 
in it 

** You can see what he is, every inch of him," she said, 
glancing round to Mrs Cumnor, who was nervously un- 
certain whether to tell about Jean at once or to wait 
till questions were asked. 

" I would not answer for every inch of him," replied 
Blanche, ''as most of him, and very properly so, is 
concealed by clothes. Mamma, I've been telling Vic 
about Jean's mad philanthropy, and that has given her 
a fresh interest in tfie Dean." 

Mrs Cumnor's face broke into a smile of relief. 

"Jean is a very naughty girl to run off, but she is 
profoundly charitable, inconveniently so," she began ; 
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" but, at bottom, it was Mr Cuthbert's fault. He per- 
suaded her to go." 

" He did ? " said Victoria She glanced hurriedly at 
Blanche ; a new light had come in upon the situation 
at the Grange. " So it was him ! " she cried 

" It was he," corrected Blanche : " Cherchez Vhommer 



CHAPTER XIII 

" Not here, O ApoUo I 
Are haunts meet for thee." 

Matthew Arnold. 

" T^HE class of persons the like of George's mother," 

^ said the housekeeper, ''thinks no more of incon- 
veniencing gentlepeople than of leaving their prayers 
unsaid. It is only when you have the care of servants, 
Mrs Briarley, that you will believe how harassing life 
is. As for me, m'm, I am often at my wits' end, what 
with butlers that have wives and those that haven't, if 
I could inform you which was the worst, m'm, I would, 
but I cannot, Mrs Briarley, though I have had experi- 
ence for many years. As to women-servants, I never 
employ any young women under thirty-five in age. It 
saves a deal of worry, and it's worry that kills." 

Catching a look of impatience on Jean's face she 
added : " What I should do with George, m'm, if you 
were not here, I don't know. I shall never employ an 
only son again ; no, not even as outdoor servant, Mrs 
Briarley, they are used to so much petting that there is 
no controlling them." 

"George may be well enough to go home on 
Wednesday," said Jean. " You won't have the trouble 
of him long." She put her hand to her head as she 
spoke involuntarily. 

Mrs Thomas saw the movement " Now, Mrs Briarley," 
she said in a winning voice, " you have a headache. It 
is you who have all the trouble ; be advised by me, and 
leave George for half-an-hour with Maria, and walk out 
in God's own fresh air. The garden is all ablaze with 
the latest floral combinations chosen expressly by Mr 
Towers himself. Hawkesleigh had let it all run to 
weeds and waste, for I'll tell you in confidence, m'm, 
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that the rents of the Hawkesleigh estate are just useless 
trumpery when it comes to keeping a racing stable ; but 
Mr Towers can afford to do justice to the place as long 
as he is here, though it will not be for long, considering 
the way the county treats him. He spends three 
thousand a year on that bit of garden, and it is not 
more than six hundred feet by three hundred across. 
The pond in the middle was only fit for a doll's house, 
and Mr Towers had it made seventy feet from side to 
side, and a pair of swans that he had put in it are so 
fond of him, ,m'm, that they will let him stroke them. 
Mr Towers is\devoted to every animal but the hunting 
dogs" — here B^rs Thomas sunk her voice — ^**also the 
hawk, the weasel and the stoat and such like vermin. 
Nevertheless, he permits the tenants to shoot rabbits 
and hares, for that is better than coursing them, so he 
says. As to partridges and pheasant, m'm, not being 
wild birds any more than you or me, there are very few 
of them except here and there as you might expect and 
foxes are like dogs, m'm, and as such he dislikes them — 
at least he has ever since he has been so badly treated 
by them that ought to know better; and two years 
ago, m'm, he was so gay and lighthearted, and a better 
shot there never was in all England." 

Here the housekeeper suddenly pulled herself up and 
reverted to her former praise of the garden, adding : *' And 
late though it is in the year, Mrs Briarley , the honey bees 
are all crowding round the flower blooms and making 
the air buzzy, as they say, and if you will follow my advice 
you will throw off your headache in the fresh air." 

Her voice was so mellow and persuasive, so suggestive 
of the joys of outdoor life, that Jean, much as she dis- 
trusted the woman could not help feeling the temptation 
to go out becoming strong. 

" If I go out," she said, " it must be into the garden 
that is just under this window where I shall be within 
call ; but first, I must write two letters, and will you, 
Mrs Thomas, have the goodness to send them to their 
destinations. One is to the Grange and the other to 
Witton Manor." 

M 
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Mrs Thomas's face expanded into a smile. 

** Nothing would please me more, Mrs Briarley, than 
doing your pleasure, and, as to Mr Cuthbert, I will say 
of him that he is a true English gentleman, and a 
Christian character that one would not expect from the 
county, m'm. He does credit to his religion, be that 
what it may, and there's many a man on the Hawkes- 
leigh estate that will give him his vote at the next 
election, be he black or white, not that I am a politician 
to judge, I only say what I hear ; but for the goodness 
of his heart, for he is the only gentleman about here 
that cares for the labouring classes, and that, in a bom 
gentleman, is what you can scarcely expect, and I never 
hope to see the like again not in this world, m'm." She 
was going to add, " or in the next," out of force of habit, 
but she pulled herself up in time. 

As soon as she had taken a prolonged leave Jean 
wrote her letters. Then she went into George's room 
and came to his bedside. "Your mother will not be 
here till to-morrow, George; she can't get away you 
see, she has work to do and cannot get away as soon 
as she would like to." The sharpness of the attack 
had gone. The boy was free from pain, but weak. In 
the common daylight and with a temperature almost 
normal he saw that his fears had been exaggerated ; 
but he was only fourteen, ignorant, superstitious, and 
devoid of all pride. Jean had become necessary to him, 
and he had very soon discovered that with her tears 
were irresistible. 

" Yes ; I told you I would stay; though I think, George, 
there is nothing for you to be afraid of now. Still, I will 
stay — it is a promise." 

The boy blinked, but said nothing. Jean stroked his 
forehead. " Though you don't tell me anything, Geoige, 
I think I know all that is in your mind. You must 
not imagine that everybody is like the one man you 
are constantly thinking of. He is peculiar ; and you 
must rememter this, that he has had no mother to look 
after him ; he is very wealthy, and that generally does 
people harm, and not good ; he is very much disliked, 
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and he is not at all happy. That does not excuse him 
for ill-treating you, but it can make you hate him less." 

" I want to go to the other side of Minchester," said 
the boy hotly, the tears coming again. 

" I might be able to find you a place in Minchester, 
or just outside it. The Dean will help me." 

George was greatly impressed with the name Dean : 
he lay quite peacefully, and almost happy, thinking ot 
the Dean. The Dean conveyed to him an indistinct 
but grandiose impression of a great church personage, 
for whom the powers of darkness would have respect 
and possibly fear. Somebody who dined with the 
King and the Houses of Parliament in London, and 
he kept on saying over and over to himself, from his 
recollection of Sunday school : " And Satan trembles 
when he sees a Dean upon his knees." The Dean 
would not often kneel, of course; but, when he did, 
George vaguely felt that such an action would be 
ceremonial and perhaps expensive, but if the Dean 
did kneel it would mean toko for the bad people. 
The reason why Mrs Briarley looked so dark and 
proud was because she was the daughter of a Dean, 
and would be received into heaven without any 
questions having to be asked about what she had 
done. 

Seeing that the boy was in a quiet mood Jean took 
her chance, and asked him if he would be afraid to let 
her go out for half-an-hour in the garden just under 
his window. 

" Maria will be with you, and I will tell her that 
she must call to me the moment the half-hour is over, 
or before, if you want me. Maria will do exactly as 
I tell her." 

George was not willing. He objected to the general 
principle that he could be left, but he yielded to per- 
suasion under the condition that he was understood 
to be allowing a favour. 

" ril tell you what I'll do," said Jean, who with the 
humble and weak felt no desire to be masterful, " I'll 
put my watch on the rail of the bed, just opposite 
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you, where you can see it without moving. Look, 
here it is. See, now it is half-past two. You must 
give me five minutes to ring up Maria and to put 
something on my head, and then my half-hour b^ins. 
At five minutes past three you ask Maria to call me 
from the window. I will tell her you are to do this." 

So it was agreed ; George submitting a little sullenly. 

After giving Maria her instructions and throwing a 
last glance at the boy Jean went downstairs with a 
sense of relief. If she met Towers on the way, what 
matter? She could pass by him without more than 
mere recognition. She did not wish to see him till 
she was on the point of leaving the Castle. His guests 
had gone. Mrs Thomas had told her this with an air 
of bringing agreeable news. Mrs Thomas had at the 
same time said with a deep sigh and a visible tear 
that Mr Towers had not the sort of friends he deserved 
to have. The world was to blame for this. 

Had Cecil Towers hinted in his letter that he wanted 
to make a general confession of everything wicked that 
he had done since his infancy Jean would have seen 
him at once, but all he seemed sorry for was that he 
had behaved to her as if she were ** a hired nurse." In 
short, he had made matters worse. She did not care 
for a personal apology, his insolence to her was merely 
the scum floating on the surface of muddy water. 

Jean went down the staircase and into the hall without 
meeting anyone. In the hall a servant, at her request, 
showed her the way to the garden. It was a pleasant 
stretch of turf, with a low wall running round it on all 
sides but that of the house. It was without ornament, 
having only in the centre a clump of evergreen bushes. 

A glance at the windows told her at once which 
was hers ; she knew it by the colour of the curtains. 
The window was open just as she had lefl it. She 
began walking to and fro, enjoying the fine air, and 
looking away over the park. She could see that the 
garden lay on the north-east of the house. Right 
over northwards must be Wortley House, to the west 
Witton and Witton Manor. South - west lay the 
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Grange. From the garden she could see nothing but 
apparently interminable woods on the north, where 
the country rose in undulating downs, and to the west 
woods here and there and broad meadowland and 
then woods again to the horizon. In the distance 
she caught the glimmer of water: into this larger 
stream doubtless ran Hawkesleigh river. 

She had not walked long when she saw a man 
coming towards her from the other side of the house. 
Even at a distance it was not difficult to recognise 
his face. He wore a cap, pulled forward over his 
forehead as if to shade his eyes ; he was carrying flowers 
in his hand. As he came nearer Jean saw that they 
were long sprays of stephanotis and feathery fern. 
He was directly in her path coming across the grass : 
she could not avoid him. He bowed, and stopped 
right in front of her. Then he came quite close, and 
put the flowers into her hands. 

"Mrs Briarley," he said, "look at these and not 
at me while I speak to you for a moment, for I must 
speak though your silence has forbidden it." 

He had altered : the swagger was gone, he was 
nervous, he showed it not only in his voice and eyes 
but even in the way he held the injured wrist, still 
tied in the handkerchief, untouched since she had 
touched it 

" On Saturday I behaved like a cad. I suppose you 
won't forgive that" 

" I have forgiven it ; I have' not thought of it since," 
said Jean. 

" I knew you would say that I Pardon ! I desire 
it I make no complaint What I want to say is 
that, on my honour, on my conscience, I had no idea 
who you were till after you had left me." 

" And now that you do know, have I altered in any 
way ? Am I a different woman ? " 

Under the glare of the sunlight she had not lost 
any of her beauty, her force, her personality. The 
only difference to him was that the eyes that had 
looked black before were intensely blue as they gazed 
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at him ; they threw out a fine invisible mesh at him, 
caught him, and drew him in. 

" You mean that as a thrust of the knife. You must 
remember that I take the world as I find it, and I 
have found it contemptible enough. Even you" he 
went on, raising his voice a little, " even you, the wife — 
the widow— of an old friend, you come to my house 
uninvited to nurse a servant of mine while you meet 
me as a stranger. You will own that such treatment 
is a little hard to understand." 

"I came to the servants' quarters merely as the 
district nurse would have come, as a doctor would 
come. It was your house, it was any house, a place 
to which I was momentarily called to be useful." 

"It never occurred to you that I might hear you had 
been in my house after you had gone? If I had heard 
I should have put your conduct down to the snobbery 
of which I have been the victim ever since I was old 
enough to understand." He spoke angrily. 
, " I had no intention of leaving this house without 
speaking to you." 

Her voice was less cold ; she had the look of 
one who is suffering. His thoughts flashed back to 
Briarley. 

"Is it a message?" he asked abruptly, "or is it 
something that you speak out of your own mind, on 
your own authority?" 

" It is both," she answered. 

Briarley had fallen completely under her influence. 
Towers had always heard that. He had jeered at it 
with Hawkesleigh in the brief days before Hawkesleigh 
came to grief. Suppose she had come all the way from 
India to convert him (Towers). The process might not 
be unpleasant. But why did she want to put it off 
till the last moment ? He looked at her suspiciously. 
" You may speak to me when you will," he said ; " but 
as a sign that you have forgiven me and really forgotten, 
will you look at my wrist and tell me if it is well ? " 
He held it out to her. 

" If I look at it, will you give me permission to tell my 
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patient that he has your pardon and that you will not 
touch him again ? " 

She fastened the stephanotis into her waistband, and 
took his hand. For the first time her lips parted in a 
smile so rare and so persuasive that Towers could only 
stammer confusedly. Had she asked him to pardon 
the very devil he would have done so. He put his free 
hand into his pocket and drew out some gold. " Will 
you give that to him from me and tell him not to be a 
silly fool?" 

She took the money into her own hand. '' It is a 
peace-oflfering/' she said. 

" Wait," said Towers suddenly. *' Will this mean that 
ypu go away sooner than you would have done? " 
* " I stay here till to-morrow, till his mother comes." 

*' You have promised till his mother comes ? " 

" Yes ; I have promised." 

" Good. Now the wrist" 

She unwound the handkerchief. Nothing had been 
touched since Saturday. He dropped the handkerchief 
on the grass, taking it from her in order to do so and 
doing it ostentatiously. 

" You haven't touched it ? " she said surprised. ** But 
it is almost quite healed. It merely needs covering for 
another day." 

" Thanks to you. I am going to ask you a favour." 

Jean stiffened almost imperceptibly. '' What is it ? " 

" Bind it up with your own handkerchief" 

" Why, when you have your own ? " she asked coldly. 

His face clouded, his mouth fell into its sinister curve, 
for the first time she noticed that his moustache outlined 
merely the upper lip, accentuating this curve. 

" I need not borrow. I have one here that was given 
me." He drew out a thin, lace-edged, woman's handker- 
chief, folded carefully. He shook it out and offered it 
to her.. Jean could see the embroidered letter "B." 
She felt a shock of surprise and confusion which her 
pride repressed. She took the handkerchief and tied 
it round the wrist Then she bowed with an air of 
dismissing him, leaving him gazing after her full of 
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bitter admiration. After a moment he raised his cap, 
and turned on his heel. There was still time. 

When Jean came back into the sickroom she was 
holding the stephanotis in her hand, the scent of it 
floating in before her. George was lying with his eyes 
on the hanging watch. She was true to her time. He 
smelled the perfume and turned his head toward her 
with a sick look. 

" Maria, will you take these away with you, the scent 
is too strong ? " she said at once. 

The maid went, carrying away the flowers. She sus- 
pected who had given them. 

Jean sat down by the bedside, putting her hand on 
the boy's shoulder. 

He looked past her with uncomfortable suspicion in 
his eyes. 

She knew what he was thinking of. 

" I have seen Mr Towers twice, George — on Saturday 
night, and just now. On Saturday I dressed the wound 
on his wrist — the wound that you made. This afternoon 
I have seen him again, and the wound is well. He sends 
a message by me that he has no grudge against you, 
and to prove it he gives you this. You can give it to 
your mother when she comes." Jean put the gold 
together, and slipped it under the boy's pillow. 

George lay with eyes widened to their utmost The 
tragedy of the whole affair melted into air and left the 
supreme fact, precious and extremely rare in everyday 
life, the fact that he was in possession of what seemed 
to him a large sum of money. He pulled out the coins, 
his arms and shoulders being now free from pain, and 
insisted on counting the sum. Six sovereigns. As he 
moved, two black marks showed below the loose collar 
of his shirt, where Towers's cane had slipped and cut the 
upper part of his arm. This was forgotten. The six 
sovereigns gleamed. The boy smiled, then he fell back 
on his pillow, a prey to new terrors. Someone might 
steal the money from his pillow. His desire to leave 
the house was stronger than ever and until his mother 
came he must keep Jean to guard the sovereigns. 
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'* What is the matter ? " she asked. 

"You promised you'd stay,** he said, clasping the 
coins in his hand, and burying his face in the pillow. 

" Yes ; I promised," she said. " But you must not be 
afraid any more, George." 

The boy lay with face composed. He was not grateful ; 

he had only one thought — to get away with his treasure. 

....... 

An hour later Mrs Thomas knocked at the door of 
Towers's private room. 

"What do you want?" he asked, with his usual 
irritability. 

" This is Miss Cumnor's letter. She sent this back by 
the messenger. I have opened it. You remember, sir ? " 

Towers was standing staring at her, as if all recollec- 
tion of his own orders had gone from him. 

" Oh yes. Well, give it me. Mind you, it isn't often 
I want this sort of thing done." He looked at her 
angrily, blaming her for the necessity. 

"I understand, sir," she said quietly, as she came 
forward and handed the letter. The envelope had been 
opened, but the letter was still inside. It was addressed 
to Mrs Briarley. 

Towers drew out the note and read it. He read it 
over and over again, thoughtfully. 

"Close it," he said after a few moments of silence, 
"and put it in her room, somewhere where she won't 
find it till it is too late for her to send a message to the 
Grange. No ; let her find it at ten o'clock, say. Let it 
be mislaid till then." 

"Is that all, Mr Cecil?" 

" No ; I want a lantern. Something ornamental," he 
said, but he did not smile in that sarcastic, self-conscious 
way she knew so well ; " a lantern that a woman of 
family and breeding might carry under her cloak. It 
must be ready to light. I want it here, in this room." 
His tone, too, was serious. 

The housekeeper was inwardly amazed. Did he 
mean it for Mrs Briarley? He gave her no time to 
consider. 
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He seated himself at a desk, and b^an searching for 
a piece of paper to his fancy. 

Mrs Thomas withdrew to execute his orders and to 
fill up the spaces of the story by herself 

The whole establishment of Hawkesleigh did not 
furnish Mrs Thomas with a lantern that could be called 
ornamental. Out of the two or three used for carrying 
in the hand she chose the smallest, and brought it 
herself to her master's room. She went up to his desk 
and placed the lantern on it Before she went away 
she glanced at the waste-paper basket. There were 
half-a-dozen letters torn up in it, and some fragments 
on the top of all. She picked up one or two of these 
and looked at them. On them was written the single 
word "Come." Mrs Thomas put them carefully back 
into the basket again. Then she left the room. 

Long before the dinner-hour Towers came down 
from dressing, and putting on a coat strolled out into 
the park. Not even the housekeeper, who was on the 
watch at a top window, saw him turn aside suddenly to 
the south and go straight for the river. He had a 
lantern in his hand which he did not try to conceal 
When he had come out into the open space by the 
river he looked about him. There was no one in sight 
He approached the bridge. There were the planks he 
had himself put across the bridge. He put down 
the lantern, but removed it immediately. It might not 
be visible from the other side, the wooden railing of the 
bridge would hide it He walked away a little, and 
stood directly opposite the path that came down from 
the Grange garden to the river. The spot selected, he 
struck a match and lighted the lantern. He placed the 
lantern on the ground and then took out his watch. 
It was not yet seven. The evening was getting dark, 
the light of the lantern, instead of showing out incon- 
gruously looked appropriate. In a few minutes the 
trees on the Grange side would be an indistinguishable 
shadow. At half- past seven it would be quite dark. 
Out of a pocket he took a piece of paper and shut it 
into the lantern by a corner, allowing the rest of the 
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paper to stick out in a conspicuous manner. Then he 
walked back ascending the incline slowly humming to 
himself not light-heartedly but as if trying over to 
himself certain words, certain airs, judging them critic- 
ally. He went on till he came to a gateway, Renais- 
sance in style ; an arch embossed by a medallion profile 
of some sun deity, Mithra or Apollo, a youthful face 
fringed with broad shafts of light On each side was 
a figure of a nymph in relief 

Through this archway he went down half-a-dozen 
steps into the Italian garden. In front of him stood the 
house from its southern side, plainer, more regular, less 
broken by turrets and gables. A broad terrace reached 
the garden by a double flight of steps and between him 
and the terrace lay masses of autumn colouring, autumn 
flowers : a geometrical labyrinth of glowing splendour, 
luxurious nature gathered up and made symmetrical, 
welded into a glorious pattern, in the centre of which 
stood a great marble basin where Pan might have 
bathed by moonlight and water spouted from Uie flower 
trumpet of a sportive faun. In their places stood 
ancient yews, cypresses, box and juniper clipped into 
solemn sentinels guarding the intricate paths of this 
small paradise. 

Earlier than usual Towers left the dining-room and 
went out on to the terrace to smoke. The music-room 
windows stood wide open and within a lamp was 
lighted. The piano had been moved to the windows 
so that the player might step out from his seat on to 
the terrace without delay if he wished to. 

Towers pulled his watch from his pocket perpetually 
as he walked. It was not ten o'clock. He heard the 
Castle clock strike immediately. There was time yet. 
He walked for about ten minutes, and then stood at the 
east end of the terrace where the flight of steps ran up 
on one side from the garden below and on the other 
hand down into the front court. He stood looking into 
the dark night He could see nothing but the con- 
fusion of dusky, irregular outlines. 

He went to the room, stepped inside and touched 
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the keys of the piano. His wrist was a little stiflTy but 
he could play. He sat down for an instant and played 
chords, even sketched the outline of a song. The 
sounds fell mellowly on the air and pleased him more 
than he had thought He jumped up again and went 
out ; this time he walked straight to the flight of steps. 
Again and again he looked, until he saw a sudden 
spot of light, not far off, moving in the darkness. He 
laughed quietly. The light came like a glow-worm 
out of the night, crawling up and towards him, coming 
as* if drawn by influences that it was powerless to resist. 
He went back to the piano and began playing softly, 
turning from one thing to another, gay and sad. 
Suddenly he jumped up and moved the lamp to the far 
end of the room ; he came back again and blew out the 
candles at the piano. There was a slight movement on 
the terrace. Controlling his breath he fell into a slow 
quiet chant for a moment while he steadied himself and 
then changing it he gathered up his forces and uttered 
a song, the song he had hummed to himself as he came 
through the park, words of quaint melancholy meaning 
to catch a delicate ear and charm a sensitive mind. A 
trap set by a fertile imagination to capture a soul: 
fruit from the goblin market. 

He could not see her : she must be standing at the 
head of the steps, but he saw the light of the lantern 
shoot for an instant across the pavement and then 
darken. When he had uttered the last note he rose 
stealthily from his seat and stepped outside. There 
she stood leaning against the parapet, a black shadow, 
her arm resting on the top of the lantern just as he 
had supposed. 

At the sight of him she started violently and gathering 
up the lantern disappeared down the steps. He leaned 
over the parapet " Who is there ? " he whispered into 
the darkness. "Stay, one moment" 

No sound came from the garden, no sign of movement 
Had she gone or was she still there hiding ? He went 
back to the piano, played and sang seductively to the 
utmost of his art, but she did not come again. Another 
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night she would come. Yes; she would come again. 
But it was not of her that he wanted to think, it was of 
that Other, that other, more implacable than the Fates. 
He had never before faced the forces of the moral world, 
they had passed by him almost unperceived, barely ac- 
knowledged, never for a moment encountered. Now he 
was brought up suddenly within arm's-length of them, 
blasted by them, withered by them ; they threatened to 
destroy him by their imperious superiority, their eternal 
scorn. He was being crushed like a worm, not physically 
but morally ; he was shut out from one of the stupendous 
experiences of human life. His experiences had been 
vivid, brutal, sordid, ludicrous to the imagination : they 
had been nothing more than what lies in every man's 
way. Yet there were some men who had fared better. 
One above all, who had had a supreme chance. Idiot ! 
That man had not deserved it; it was a crime, an 
abomination to call that justice. She, no doubt, would 
call it justice ; she was as hard as iron to reason, destined 
to become the curse of his life. 

When the moon rose he was still pacing up and 
down, picturing to himself scenes in which he fig^ured 
as the instrument by which this haughty woman was 
brought down to his own level, and yet preserved her 
strength, her vital supremacy; for, in all the tortured 
threadings of his fancy, he was aware of an over- 
mastering desire to realise the unrealisable, to surrender 
to the unconquerable, to feel the power of a force 
stronger than his own, and which yet should not refuse 
him its consolation. So the stormy dramas of his own 
imagination, in which he plotted for her downfall, 
ended always in his own subjection, and saved him 
from moral despair. 



CHAPTER XIV 

"When the sun sinks, dose round me if you will, O ye Powers 
of Darkness. 

Cameron. 

ID LANCHE had come down dressed into the drawing- 
^ room earlier than usual. She held in her hand new 
headgear that she was making for her mother. The eye 
of the inexperienced would have taken it for a doll's 
rocking-chair made of black gauze. By -and -by this 
structure in gauze would become what milliners call a 
"creation," unfortunately only to be worn at Witton 
Church under the agricultural eye of Mr Conway. 
Blanche saw by the clock that it was nearly eight It 
was dusk. The trees at the end of the garden slope 
were already almost black, the woods of Hawkesleigh 
mixed into the general darkness of the night 

Blanche went out on' to the verandah and down on 
to the lawn. She kept her face always towards the 
belt of trees and walking slowly towards them stepping 
firmly on the turf she could only feel she made her 
way to the path, came out suddenly to the clear 
space where the river lay before her, a thin, shining 
line at the bottom of the slope. Close to the shining 
line was a spot of light She had not dared to suppose 
it there, and there it was ! She shuddered at the 
sight of it; it was waiting for her, for no one else 
but for her, a small unholy fire, and behind it — what 
lay behind it? — the unknown. Out of the void of 
the night the light came like a cry — a voice of ex- 
pectation and disaster — a small unholy fire. 

Mrs Cumnor regarded her daughter's unusual silence 
at dinner as the result of a cold and ordered a fire in 
the drawing-room in spite of Blanche's protests that 
the night was warm. 

190 
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" I was more than positive," began Mrs Cumnor, as 
they left the dining-room, ''Blanche, that you caught 
a chill yesterday evening. I am almost sure about 
it You remember I didn't want you to go out at 
that absurd hour: most foolish of Jean to choose 
night instead of day for her walk. The Creator would 
never have permitted the sun to rise if the night 
had been the healthiest part of the day, and I really 
think that Jean with all her religion might have con- 
sidered that point." 

'* I have no cold," said Blanche, following her mother 
into the drawing-room. 

"A suppressed cold," said Mrs Cumnor, "and that 
is worse than a real one." 

" How could I catch cold on such a warm night ? " said 
Blanche, seating herself near a window and taking out 
her work., 

The lamp-light was beside her on a table but the 
blinds were not drawn and she could see the black- 
ness of the night outside. 

'Mt is not only cold that gives cold," said her 
mother, "heat gives it quite as much. As the Dean 
himself once said: 'Tea-parties are warm enough in 
all consciousness, but one catches chills at them.'" 

Mrs Cumnor did not hesitate to speak of the Dean now 
that Blanche knew all about the tragic secret ; indeed, 
there was something peculiarly consoling in mentioning 
the Dean before her. It was like discussing an impor- 
tant matter that had too long been suppressed. 

" I assure you I have no cold, suppressed or declared," 
said Blanche, "so we need not suppose it" Blanche 
bent her head over the bonnet and hummed an air, one 
that was printed in her memory. 

After a pause Mrs Cumnor got up from her sofa and 
examined the bonnet, pronounced it to be perfect, as 
far as it went, and r^retted that it would not be worn 
in a more interesting neighbourhood. 

" I really believe that without any exception whatever, 
you are the cleverest person I know," said her mother. 
" I mean among women, of course." 
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"Of course," repeated Blanche indifferently, as she 
went on with her work. 

" You did not inherit that from me," said Mrs Cumnor. 
"Your great uncle, the brother of the late Earl of 
Horsepath, would have been a very distinguished 
man, only he died before he had time to show what he 
was. So sad I and your uncle, of course, had nothing of 
that in him, and no wonder, with a frivolous mother." 

"Frivolous people seem to have a very good time," 
said Blanche, " though it is reported that they are really 
bored." 

Mrs Cumnor did not answer. She was thinking of Jean. 

Blanche glanced more than once at the clock. Once 
her mother caught this glance, and rose and went to 
the mantelpiece. 

" Tm going to ring, Blanche," she said. " Jenkins must 
make you up a hot drink, and you must go to bed early. 
I would order a hot bottle, only I know you would 
refuse to have it, merely because it is called September." 

" Don't ring, dear," said Blanche sharply. 

Her mother turned at her voice. " Why not ? " I 

" Because I am not going to bed till late." I 

"Nonsense, Blanche; there is no hurry for that I 
bonnet" i 

" It isn't that," said Blanche, " I am going out" Her I 
voice was stiff" and jerky. j 

" Not out," exclaimed her mother. " It is too bad of i 
Jean : this sort of thing is intolerable ; it is absurd." I 

"I did not say it was Jean," said Blanche. She 
still had the bonnet in her hands, but she had left off" 
working at it ; she turned it over and over, apparently 
examining it. 

" What then ? asked Mrs Cumnor, astonished. 

" It is not Jean's idea, it is mine. Please sit down, 
and don't make a fuss, mamma." i 

" I don't understand you. If Jean does not want you i 
to meet her, there can be no reason for your going out." I 

"There is a reason," said Blanche. "You've heard j 
that saying: 'The heart hath reasons that the reason i 
knows not of.' " i 
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'*What reason?" Mrs Cumnor had her hand still 
on the bell. She was listening, but she did not expect to 
hear anything that could alter her intention. Blanche 
said outrageous things and her mother felt helpless to 
prevent it, but when it came to the practical proprieties 
of life, or chills, or things of that sort, she meant to 
have her own way. Blanche could have no evening 
engagements here that she did not know of: the thing 
was clear, Blanche must go to bed. 

" The reason is that I wish to go out," said Blanche. 

*'That is no reason," said Mrs Cumnor smiling. 
" You must have some real reason or it is no reason." 

" The reason is that I wish it, and that is sufficient, 
mamma." 

Mrs Cumnor drew her hand from the bell and turned 
round completely. 

" What do you mean, Blanche ? " 

Blanche rose from her chair. There was a slight 
tinge of colour in her face ; she looked at her motlier 
without the least relaxing of her features, and her voice 
was hard and dry. 

" I mean that, if I have the will, the fancy — the merest 
trifling intention — of going out, I shall go out It 
is of no consequence, but I shall do it ; why make a 
fuss?" 

Mrs Cumnor simply did not believe in this. She 
turned again to the bell. " I couldn't think of you going 
out with this cold upon you, and for no purpose ; it is 
out of the question, Blanche, and you know it" 

Blanche moved forward, but the bell was already 
rung, and Mrs Cumnor turned to her with a smile of 
satisfaction. Blanche frowned and stood still, then she 
went towards the door. A maid opened the door. 
"Don't bolt the library windows this evening," said 
Blanche, looking down at her directly, and raising one 
hand to warn her mother from interfering, " I am going 
out to the park, and shall take the window key with 
me." The maid was not astonished, because, to her, the 
park meant Mrs Briarley. The door closed again and 
Blanche faced her mother, who stood petrified. It had 

N 
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all been done so rapidly that she had not had time to 
recollect herself. 

" That is your fault," said Blanche quietly. " I had 
intended to come back before the house was locked up ; 
your interference has made me obstinate. I don't say 
when I shall come in. If you don't respect my wishes 
quietly I shall insist on taking my own way." 

" Blanche ! how can you ? " gasped her mother. 

"How csitij^ou, mother? What makes you interfere 
when I ask you not to ? It is disrespect of the worst 
kind, an insult to my age, ridiculous nonsense. Listen, 
if it were to thunder, to pour in torrents, and I chose to 
go out, I should go out What is there to prevent me ? 
Now, do you hear, in the distance, the growl of thunder? 
Listen ! why, I can hear the rain pattering on the roof of 
the verandaih. Well, I am going to put my cloak and 
hat on, and I am going out in this storm, and you 
shall not prevent me." 

She was standing before her mother with her head 
raised. There was a profound silence outside, not even 
the rustle of a leaf could be heard and through the open 
window stretched the narrow strip of sky, clear and lit 
with stars 

" Blanche, are you ill ? Very ill ? " 

"I am not ill, but I am exasperated." She struck 
the carpet with her foot "Do you think that I am 
going to creep about and make believe to do things on 
the sly at my age ? Let me go my own way. Stand 
aside, mother." She was trembling all over now. 

Mrs Cumnor took one comprehensive gaze at her 
daughter's face, and then threw herself upon the sofa 
with a little cry. 

" Nonsense," said Blanche, coming to her and resting 
one hand on her shoulder; "this is monstrous," she 
laughed, choking, "this is pure farce." 

Her mother burst into a flood of tears. " Oh 1 what 
shall I do ? I have only you in the world ; what shall 
I do? Oh, Blanche! I can't believe you can speak 
like this." 

Blanche reached out her hand for her mother's smell- 
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ing-bottle. '* Why do you make all this absurd tragedy, 
mamma? I was angry — ^you made me angry. Pull 
yourself together, and behave sensibly, dear I Are you 
to direct my actions and at the same time to behave 
yourself like a child ? Why do you torment me ? " 

Mrs Cumnor pushed the smelling-bottle from her. 
"You don't love me, Blanche, if you can say these — 
these dreadful words to me ; it is not like a daughter/* 

Blanche stood back from the sofa. 

" Are you a mother to me ? " 

" Oh, that I should have lived to hear you say this I " 
Mrs Cumnor wept into her handkerchief loudly. The 
universe seemed suddenly to have crumbled away under 
her feet 

On the mantel-piece the clock struck half-past nine 
with a thin, quick stroke. 

"Mamma, I am going now and shall leave you to 
think all this over. I love you as much as ever," here 
she paused, " but as long as I don't interfere with your 
actions you have no right to interfere with mine. I 
can stand a good deal, but I won't stand the words 
'shall not' applied to me, now that I am entering 
middle life. I am older than you in everything but 
years ; I am your daughter, but not your child. You are 
much to blame — yes ; I say you are to blame. In the 
daughter you have lost sight of the woman you ought 
to respect and you have made a simple situation pain- 
ful and ridiculous." Blanche went to the door, then 
she turned round. " I am going, mamma. I shall come 
back some time, not very late I " She did not say this 
ironically ; her teeth were chattering though she tried 
to keep them tight She opened the door and went 
out 
• .••••• . 

Mrs Cumnor lay on the sofa, not thinking but listen- 
ing. She heard her daughter go upstairs, come down 
again, and go into her library. A moment later she 
heard her step on the verandah and then came silence. 

Mrs Cumnor sat upright on the sofa and stared round 
her. The world had gone mad I What was she to do? 
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The world had gone mad in the worst possible way, 
for it had left her solitary, unprotected, unloved. Would 
that Jean Briarley had never crossed her threshold ! All 
this misery had originated with her ! With her knees 
trembling under her Mrs Cumnor got up and went to 
a small desk. She brought paper and ink to her own 
table and sat down again pen in hand, the tears wet 
upon her cheeks. An envelope lay before her, blank — 
she dared not write the name and address upon it — yet, 
she must see, as she wrote, whether she had enough 
courage to do what her whole heart longed to da 
Until Blanche came back to her she must lean upon 
someone. She could not sit looking at a blank, a void, 
or she would go madi How should she write, how 
begin? 

.Along with her imperative desire for help was a 
vague conviction that even the best man could not 
and would not listen to a very long-winded account of 
an}rthing, except his own affairs. She must be brief, 
she must be reserved ; no hysterics should disgust him : 
she would, with great self-control, merely relate the 
difficulty of her situation and leave him to take pity 
on her or not as he pleased. She would not even ask 
for his advice; she would simply tell him, as to a 
confessor, all that had happened. A certain salutary 
but undefined fear of the Dean guided her pea 

That evening Dr Blake on a bicycle overtook a 
solitary horseman trotting along the Hawkesleigh road 
at an even pace: it was Cuthbert 

" Are you going to the Castle ? " asked Blake as he 
slackened for a moment 

"No! Mrs Briarley would rather have no visitors," 
said Cuthbert, turning his head. "I am going to the 
Grange." 

" You know she is staying till to-morrow ? " 

"Yes." 

Cuthbert rode on for a few paces, and then added : 
"Would you get the mother's address in Minchester 
from the housekeeper for me, Blake, and from the boy 
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himself his father's address ? I know it is only about 
thirteen miles from here. I shall be back as soon as 
you are if you will come in to-night" 

Blake promised. Cuthbert seemed to have lost 
interest in the Castle. Blake suspected that Cuthbert 
was weary of the whole affair and embarrassed at 
having launched Mrs Briarley into this prolonged busi- 
ness. It was clear that he intended to put an end to it 

'* It is absurd that Mrs Briarley should be kept wait- 
ing at the Castle when the boy has his own mother 
within practicable distance/' remarked Blake. 

^*I am going to fetch the mother/' was Cuthbert's 
brief reply as he branched off on to the Grange road. 

An hour ago Cuthbert had got Mrs Briarley's note 
saying that her going was put off a second time ; and 
Cuthbert felt that if any blame were due to anyone it 
ought to fall on him — and he must go and invite it to 
fall on him. This was his ostensible reason for going 
to the Grange. 

When he was shown into the Grange drawing-room 
his eyes searched instantly for Blanche. Cuthbert read 
faces more rapidly than he read books. Mrs Cumnor 
was alone! Where was Blanche? Blanche was not 
there. She must be in her room ; she would come 
directly ; and yet a shadow came over his face. As 
he came forward to take Mrs Cumnor's hand he saw 
her eyes were swollen and she was pushing a letter 
into an envelope. She did not smile; she laid the 
letter down upon her little table and gave Cuthbert 
her hand without saying anything. She did not know 
whether the sight of him was painful or an intense 
relief. 

"Nothing has happened! she is not ill?" he de- 
manded, gripping her hand and speaking rapidly. 

" Not ill, not like that" Mrs Cumnor found herself 
trembling. Cuthbert's physical and moral atmosphere 
acted on her like the breath of a narcotic and the little 
self-control she had summoned when she was alone 
and unsupported ebbed away and left her limp. 

"Like what, then?" he questioned. She had put 
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a handkerchief to her eyes with her free hand, and 
was already leaning against his arm. He put his arm 
round her and pressed his question very calmly, but 
with insistence. 

She told him everything, ashamed, miserable, but 
unable to resist 

He listened without moving. 

Of her letter to the Dean she said nothing. How 
could Cuthbert understand the necessity of writing, 
of how much it was to her, and how natural it was 
that she should tell the Dean all about Jean, who 
widow or not was his own daughter. Cuthbert would 
not understand, he would disapprove, he would think 
it weak and even silly ; she could not explain to him 
that the Dean was such an old and intimate friend 
that had he not been unmarried she would have been 
in correspondence with him. Besides, the advice of a 
clei^man is what one always wants and what one 
has a right to ask, but she would not be able to make 
this sound all right to a man. 

"You will blame me for telling you all this," she 
sobbed, " and yet you made me do it. It was so un- 
fortunate that I could not be miserable alone and no 
one know anything about it here," she added. 

"It was best that I should know if I am to be your 
friend at all," said Cuthbert quietly. 

"Do you think it is not wrong to confide one's 
troubles to a real friend?" she questioned. 

" One ought to if they can be of any use," he 
replied. 

" I am so glad you say that," and Mrs Cumnor looked 
down and the pocket-handkerchief was arrested for a 
moment 

" Perhaps I can be of use," said Cuthbert " I will go 
and look for Mrs Briarley, Miss Cumnor must have 
gone to her. Mrs Briarley must have asked her to come 
and your daughter did not want to make you think 
that your guest was troublesome. All this has come 
about through me. I did what I thought was right, but 
it has caus^ everybody great inconvenience and you 
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great distress. I will try and repair the wrong as soon 
as possible." 

"Troubles will come," murmured Mrs Cumnor. 
"The world is very cruel. You are not to blame so 
much as Jean. She is too terribly masculine, and 
her friendship is so bad for Blanche. Oh dear 1 that 
Blanche should ever have looked at me like that, and 
spoken in that voice." 

"There, don't cry," said Cuthbert soothingly; "it 
will all come right Love and duty, and your daughter 
has both, cannot go far wrong, I promise you that. 
Take my advice and go to your room and tell your 
maid to wait up till Miss Cumnor comes back." He 
began leading Mrs Cumnor towards the door. 

Mrs Cumnor had taken up the letter in her hand ; 
Cuthbert had given his sanction. Of course the Dean 
could help her. The advice of the Dean would be as 
no other advice, far superior to any other — infinitely so. 

" Could you put a letter into the post at Witton for 
me ? " she asked. 

Cuthbert took the letter without glancing at it and 
put it into his pocket. Then he led her to the door, 
saying : 

"You feel calmer now. That is right 1 While one 
is agitated it is difficult to see things truly. One makes 
things either too large or too small, just as one feels 
towards them at the moment ; afterwards light comes 
into the darkness and then one sees them as they are." 
His voice was very grave but restful. Mrs Cumnor 
felt that somehow, she didn't know how, evil was not 
so infinite as she had thought. 

" I feel a little better," she said, " but I could not 
bear much of this sort of thing ; it would kill me." 

"Go upstairs and get to bed, you will feel better 
to-morrow," he replied, putting his hand on the door. 

" I sha'n't sleep," she said, with a trembling lip; " it 
would be more than impossible." 

"Not at once," he said; "but put a lamp by you, 
not too near, and take your Bible. Let me recommend 
the third chapter of the first epistle of St John. It 
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will do you a world of good. I always read it when 
I am depressed. There is nothing like it" 

He took her to the foot of the stairs, and, after waiting 
a moment to see her mount, he called in a whisper : 

** The third chapter. Good-night" 



CHAPTER XV 

"These sentiments, Sir, and the' style they are conveyed in, 
may be oflfensive, perhaps because they are new to yoa" 

Letters of Junius. 

T T was Tuesday evening and Cecil Towers sat at table 
^ surrounded by the relics of the Hawkesleigh family. 
All those reminiscences of the Hawkesleigh family that 
possessed artistic value Towers retained in their old 
places ; the rest were removed to safe obscurity. It was 
a small consolation to be sitting there at the table, 
thinking of how Hawkesleigh had gone to pieces. He 
liked to be reminded of it. Champagne had a better 
taste out of the cooler with the Hawkesleigh arms upon 
it, and the food owed its flavour not merely to Providence 
and the cook but to simultaneous visions of Hawkesleigh 
himself, the last of his race, the only full-grown repre- 
sentative of his family, bankrupt, lighthearted, a dis- 
believer in the destiny of the human race, whose full 
hopes of patching up his own fortune in New York, 
might, after all, not be gratified. 

It was not often that Towers remained at Hawkesleigh 
during the week, his instincts drew him to London, and 
into that labyrinth he disappeared, always emerging with 
a sneer on his lips for the sham respectability of the 
unruffled county. 

This week Towers had not gone away. He remained, 
racked by thoughts that were new to him, arguing inter- 
minably with himself, restless, rarely going far from the 
house and drinking not less than was his habit. His 
restlessness had increased as the hours went on, ^ that 
he could barely keep his seat at the table, rising con- 
stantly and sitting down again, pushing plates away, 
irritable, capricious and keeping the servants in constant 
expectation of some bodily collision with him. 
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When the messs^e was brought to him that Mrs 
Briarley wished to speak with him and that she was in 
the music-room, Towers stared at the man as if he were 
mad ; and yet it was such a message he had been 
waiting for, waiting as it seemed beyond endurance. 
He caught up his glass and drank it off and followed 
the man into the hall. It was a moment when Towers 
needed all his nerve and yet his nerve seemed about to 
fail him. 

The whole room was lit by two lamps and near the 
window Jean stood beside one of them, with her hands 
lightly touching the polished surface of a little table. 
She looked up. He motioned her to a chair. His one 
clear thought being that she should sit ; that he should 
have time to speak, to say what he had to say — and 
what had he to say ? He scarcely knew, only he was 
sure that the coming moments would be of supreme 
importance. She remained standing where she was 
merely saying : '* I hope I have not asked to see you at 
an inconvenient time." 

He came towards the table where she stood, noting 
mechanically a small letter-packet that she had Isring 
under her right hand. 

" No time is inconvenient," he said abruptly. 

She took the packet from the table and held it to him. 
What could that packet possibly contain ? How could 
it concern him ? 

" I shall be going to-morrow morning," she said ; 
"may I give you that? It is what my poor boy, 
dead now some months, owed you. I did not know of 
it till the day of his death. I wished to lose no time 
in putting it into your hands myself and also in asking 
you to forgive him for his share in a transaction that he 
knew was not honourable." 

Her breathing shewed that below her calm words she 
was agitated. She had in her eyes a strained look. 

This speech did not make Towers laugh. A week 
ago he would have been amused at such solemn stupidity, 
or — such arrant humbug. Now he did not laugh. It 
did not even excite in him the bitter amusement that he 
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had felt when he was deliberately Rejected as inferior 
morally to the Davenants, Bridgenorths and Hawkes- 
leighs of Hampshire. He did not laugh. The words 
came to him as a blow because they came from her. 
He lost the flush on his face and putting both arms 
behind his back stared before him with a glitter of 
shocked surprise. 

" I am used to insult," he said, breaking the silence 
that followed, " but this is a little beyond anything I 
have yet experienced." 

He tried to speak as calmly as she had done They 
looked at each other in painful silence. 

"Perhaps you misunderstand me," she said simply, 
laying down the packet he refused. "I don't mean 
that wrong can be made right I don't mean that I 
mean that we ought never to have had the money, and 
that now I know how it came I could never spend it, 
nor would my husband now, were he alive. It is 
yours." 

She moved the packet nearer towards him. It con- 
tained the whole of her little property. 

" It is not all that he owed you. It is short of one 
hundred and thirty pounds. I will pay that when I 
have earned it I can earn it, if you will wait. I am 
going back to India to do mission work for which I 
shall be paid." 

She had bent her head over the table, speaking in 
a quiet, low voice. Now she raised her face. She 
had accomplished a hard task. 

Brought up with a strict sense of honour in all re- 
lations of life; instinctively impelled to give rather 
than to accept ; to protect and lead rather than to seek 
help or to follow, it had been a shock beyond anything 
she had dreamed to find that her marriage had been 
made possible by a transaction that she regarded as 
sordid and corrupt But the keenest pain had been not 
her own humiliation but the thought that her husband 
had kept this wretched secret from her. It had been 
agony to her to hear him in those last irrevocable 
moments when God had drawn so near, asking her 
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fovffmmas. For more than three happy years she had 
rejoiced over him as one whom she had saved firom 
disease and restored to health and yet for three yean 
he had kept this burden in his own heart unknown to 
her. It was her fiaiult The blame lay with her. She 
had been too despotic. In her ^otism she had assumed 
that he had no thoughts but Siose prompted by her. 
Once having listened and pardoned she had dismissed 
his past in her autocratic way and had absorbed 
him into her own life, crushing out his feebler indi- 
viduality. She had known, vaguely, that his love for 
her involved the surrender of will and a moulding of 
his conscience on hers, that he had been drawn to her 
irresistibly like a man hypnotised ; and yet she knew 
so little of the working of his pliant nature that she 
had never supposed him capable of attaining his end 
by a determined leap over all obstacles. She had 
beckoned to him and he had come, trampling, thrusting 
aside, and stumbling, the last and supreme effort of 
a weaker will, strong only in its desire to throw itself 
in self-abnegation at the feet of its conqueror. Her 
marriage had not been sacred. She saw that now. It 
had been not a union but a domination ; and yet, 
notwithstanding this, she had been happy. Would God 
forgave her? She had been chastened but she had not 
been subdued. How she longed to cast down her whole 
soul in complete obedience, in absolute humility, to be 
a mere tool in His hands. Oh, how our personality 
binds us in steel against the incoming of the Spirit 
There were moments when she prayed for self-annihi- 
lation with an intentness that became physical pain. 
Just now, standing at this table, with this man before 
her, she was praying for it ; and yet, as she prayed, she 
raised her head and looked at him with that indomit- 
able pride that was as the very bone and sinew of 
her being. 

Towers read her thoughts. She had accomplished a 
hard task. She had come herself to offer the sacrifice, 
to take as much of the burden on herself as she 
could in order to clear her husband's past, to give 
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his troubled soul rest She was too proud to spare 
herself pain. She was the mother protecting her son, 
careless of the future for herself, dealing hard words 
keen as sword-thrusts in her mock humility. What 
he read in her face roused in him a fierce indignation. 

" Before I take it," he said, forcing his voice not to 
shake, " will you be good enough to tell me what I on 
my side am to return to you ? " 

Jean's heart stood still. 

" How do you mean ? " she asked. 

" It is simple enough," he persisted. " This money was 
what Briarley got. You give it back. Now, how do 
you propose to take back what I got and so make us 
quits ? You have some sense of justice, haven't you ? " 

He watched her effort to be calm while she thought 
over his words. Her pain gave him a momentary relief, 
and his voice that was getting excited, quieted. 

" I ask you," he went on, " not to take all but to take 
some of the disaster and — the dirt that fell to me 
from knowing your husband's cousin. Here — let this 
packet wait, till I have your answer." 

He pushed the packet nearer to her. 

Jean spoke at last, fingering the packet. 

" I don't pretend that the past can be undone. Have 
I not told you that I mean nothing of the sort ? " Her 
voice grew firmer as she went on. She was fighting 
against the dawning consciousness that in the face of 
this man's degradation that packet containing a few 
thousand pounds was irrelevant 

" I ask you a plain question," he said ; " and 
you give me no answer. Your standard of living is 
high, very high, too high for the ordinary man — or 
woman. So I may well regard your verdict as sufficient 
for my conscience. Now, what am I to return to you 
of the past in order to clear my conscience? You 
don't forbid me to have a conscience — or do you forbid 
it? You don't push your pride so far, I hope, as to 
regard me and my affairs as non-existent." 

Jean leaned forward and pushed the packet gently 
towards him. She could think clearly now. 
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'^If you like to talk about bargains — about being 
quits, as you say — give up living a useless life, pass me 
over your promise to live like a man of scrupulous 
honour." 

He did not take the packet ; he leaned both hands 
on the table, his eyes fixed on her, a dull colour rising 
in his face and forehead. 

''And what inducement do you hold out to me to 
live like a man of honour? Have you known in your 
own experience a man who has altered his way of life 
without some self-seeking motive? I defy you to tell 
me of a single man personally known to you who has 
done so." 

She understood what he meant She drew back 
slightly. 

" You asked me what you were to do to clear your 
conscience and I have told you. I thought you were 
in earnest" She spoke very gently but her tone had 
grown cold. 

" I am in earnest, so much in earnest that knowing 
something of the weakness of human nature," here he 
laughed a little, but not bitterly, ** I wish to make sure 
that it is possible for me to keep my part of the bargain. 
Has your experience taught you," he repeated, "that 
a man is turned from bad to good without some guiding 
hand, some irresistible motive to follow?" He placed 
one hand on the packet, the other he held towards her. 
" I ask the truth." 

She touched his hand with her fingers and withdrew 
them instantly. 

" If you ask me for my experience, I have known 
such conversions and the motive has been love of 
God — nothing else." And as she spoke her features 
hardened. 

"And this is the deepest experience of your life? 
— ^what has touched you most nearly ? You can say to 
me truthfully that you have never loved a man who 
turned from bad to good with other motives than pure 
love of God?" 

She was turning away stiffly when he struck the 
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table with his hand, making it ring. "Tell me the 
truth this time or let the truth for me for ever be 
damned." 

The sudden violence of the man moved her. 

*' And of what use will it be to you if I answer you ? " 
she asked. 

" Of this use, that it will give me the right to despise 
you," he cried. 

"You may despise me," she answered, with a cold 
humility keener-edged than pride. 

He took one step nearer almost beside himself. 

" Woman of steel and ice " 

"We are not alone," she interrupted in her low, 
penetrating voice, "look round." She pointed to the 
window. 

Towers turned swiftly. A cloaked figure was at the 
window peering in at them. A white arm bare from 
the elbow, slender fingers holding a lantern and a face 
almost in ^shadow, ghostlike, pale, like some restless 
soul drawn to the spot by an old, sad recollection. It 
was startling. 

Towers's face as he looked lit with an instant recogni- 
tion. Jean, too, saw, and called her by name : 

" Blanche ! " and would have gone to the window but 
Towers caught her by the wrist 

" No I " he said, speaking rapidly and vehemently, 
"she has not come for you. Your friend is now my 
friend. Do you understand ? Wrapped up in your chilly 
egotism do you see nothing, feel nothing, understand 
nothing? Your friend comes for me, not for you — ^yes, 
for me. She is no parasite, no hireling, a woman with 
pride but drawn here by me, by the power of my art 
You repulse me, she calls, she beckons if ever a woman 
did. Now ! who shall prevent my going to her ? " 

His words were short and sharp as he kept Jean 
back with his hand. The figure at the window was 
stealing away ; its movements were those of shame — so 
silent, swift, pathetic. 

"What you say is not true," said Jean, her heart 
growing cold. 
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" On my life I it is true," he answered as swiftly as 
before. "This is the third night she has come; that 
lantern in her hand is mine — ^she knows it — she has my 
message. You have seen her handkerchief, her gift, — 
unasked — look! she is gone — as I go too." 

Jean grasped his hand with both of hers. 

"On what terms do you keep me?" he demanded. 
"Quick!" 

" Are you a gentleman ? " she said. 

"No; a man of flesh and blood. I hate you, let 
me go." 

He snatched his hand free and was at the window 
before her. In a minute he was out on the terrace. 

"I shall find her," he cried, and leaping down the 
steps was lost in the shadows of the garden. 

So much had happened in so short a time — her mind 
had been so wrenched and tortured in the space of a 
few brief moments that Jean stumbled confusedly — ^and 
overturned the lantern that had been left in the sudden 
guilty flight. She caught it up and held it over the 
parapet It sent a thin, feeble streak of light here and 
there on the dusky indistinguishable map below her, 
and, as she turned it, into her mind rushed pieces of 
the unexpected and unexplained puzzle of the last 
three days and arranged themselves in complete and 
damning proof that what Towers had said was 
true. 

"Blanche! "she called 

She called again and again. What must she do? 
Follow them ? Where ? — in what direction ? — all 
through the labyrinth of the night? It would be 
useless but she must try. 

Once again she called : " Blanche," as by the light of 
the lantern she found the head of the flight of steps, 
that looked as if they stretched down into a blank gulf. 
She was going down when she heard a man's step 
t)ehind her coming rapidly. Towers had come back, 
bafiled, or else repentant 

She ran to meet him, blaming herself bitterly for her 
impotence, for her pride — rampant at an important 
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moment and binding her round and barring her off 
from effective control of the situation. 

" Who is calling ? " said a voice. That was Cuthbert 

She ran to him and grasped his arms in the 
darkness. 

"Blanche!" she said. 

" What, not dead ? " he asked breathlessly. 

" She has gone down there — ^in the garden — ^the park. 
He is with her already, perhaps." 

"Not with that damned, ugly, neurotic fool? Not 
willingly?" 

Cuthbert's voice startled her into a trembling of 
the knees. 

"I don't know. I am afraid. Oh! I might have 
prevented it Look for them. Find them." 

Cuthbert's heavy riding whip was in his hands. He 
gripped it tighter swinging it round as his sole answer ; 
and catching the lantern from Jean, without a word he 
ran down the flight of steps and he too disappeared 
into the darkness his heavy tramp sounding harshly 
upon the gravel walks. 

Jean on the terrace paced to and fro, stopping to 
listen, leaning over the parapet, straining ears and eyes, 
seeing nothing but a patch of light jerking here and 
there in fierce haste, then suddenly swerving to the left 
as if on some track and then finally leaving the open 
garden, plunging among black and towering bushes that 
flanked the side. 

She laid her hot cheek on the cold stone of the 
parapet Had Blanche gone mad? It was inconceiv- 
able, it was impossible ; and yet, either it was true, or 
else what Towers had said was a gross slander. If 
Cuthbert found them what would he do ? She found 
herself murmuring incoherent words of praise, her lips 
against the cold stone, praise of the strong action he 
would take, of his stalwart protection, of his straight 
words and deeds. That was, indeed, a man! 

Alas! how few men and women there are. How 
swiftly life passes, and how narrow our experience ; how 
little done, how much less than might have been. Blanche 
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wasting hpr vigour on dreams; Towers too, snatching at 
shadows and letting reality slip by him ; she, Jean, so 
arrogant of that fragment of work she had done for the 
Master, so little advanced in grace ; and Cuthbert — that 
man among men, eager for his task, so cheerful — the best 
half of his life already over. A heavy chill struck at her. 
Was this but a swift momentary intuition of the dis- 
appointment, of the sadness she would feel when she 
was old? She raised her head from the parapet and 
walked about, gazing at the black heavens above her 
as if searching in that immensity for the Father who 
unseen and unheard is watching His children all through 
the silent night As she passed the windows of the 
music-room she thought she heard a child crying. It 
came as a relief. Here was something for her to do. 
She had stayed too long wasting time on regrets and 
fears — those craven dogs of thought that must be 
beaten back by the whip of Faith and Christian 
courage. 

She was no longer of any use here on this terrace. 
She hurried into the room and as she passed the little 
table she saw there was no packet lying on it Yes ; 
Towers had taken it ! She looked down on the carpet 
and saw it lying there. It must have been swept off 
at that moment when the pale figfure at the window 
startled them both. She picked up the packet : it was 
addressed in her clear hand to Cecil Archibald Towers, 
Esq., and she had added below, *' late Lieutenant of the 

Hussars," to emphasise the history and the object 

of the communication and its contents. It had a sinister 
look. She must find some means of ensuring that it 
reached him safely and properly. She hurried upstairs 
to find the boy not crying but asleep. His face looked 
a little thin but all traces of fever were by this time 
gone. She noticed his hand under the pillow guarding 
his money. The sight struck her painfully. Was this 
poor pleasure all the good that had come out of her 
mission to this house ? And out of it how much trouble 
had come spreading in three brief days like a blight 
over Castle and Grange. 
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She stood by the bed, looking down at the child. 
Had she been right in coming to him ? Yet she could 
not have refused to come. The boy lay there, a pretty 
sight with his long dark eyelashes and fair hair, one 
to be pitied, a soul that was, perhaps, a little sordid, 
probably idle, certainly without courage, but feeble and 
inoffensive and therefore dear to the strong heart of 
Jean. Pity was the right word — pity, not love. She 
said this over to herself several times. Until lately she 
had thought the words synonymous. Her theory had 
been that they ought to be synonymous. Pity had 
drawn her here to this house. She had come for two 
purposes : one had been fulfilled, the other had been 
frustrated, and behind both purposes was a great pity 
and great love also. She dared not think any longer — 
thinking was so painful. Yes ; she had been right to 
come. Cuthbert had ordered it. It was by his desire 
she had come. She was an instrument in God's hands 
and in Cuthberfs. By nature self-confident and inde- 
pendent to excess, she stood there in a sudden glow 
of pleasure to think that she had followed Cuthl^rf s 
wish. She was ashamed. Into her pleasure stole a 
keen thought like a knife, stabbing into the heart of 
happiness. 

She turned away and went into her room. There on 
the toilet-table lay Blanche's letter. She took it up and 
read it So Towers had told a lie that could scarcely 
be forgiven him. She b^ged Blanche's pardon mentally 
with a proud joy. There must have been some degra- 
dation in her own soul that could have made her doubt 
Blanche. Thoughts were painful that night! All 
thoughts! She moved away and went to the window 
to throw it open. Servants always close windows at 
night shutting out God's pure air when one needs it 
most. She looked out to the east breathing the warm 
night and speaking to herself. 

" Even if you had meant what my guilty soul sus- 
pected, Blanche, he would have saved you. He is a 
strong man ; no woman could know him and not love 
him next to God Himself" 
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She drew her head in and pulled back the curtain 
with force. 

" By this I mean nothing " she said vehemently ; and 
then: "O God forgive me," she cried aloud, not with 
tears, but dry-eyed and went about her room preparing 
for the night 



CHAPTER XVI 

** O brother of mine, is that your voice or only the roar of the 
storm ? "—Cameron. 

D LANCHE was not running, she was stumbling over 
unknown ground in the garden that she had not seen 
since she was a child and of which she had only a vague 
memory as of patchwork of colour and of warmth and 
perfume. It was now all dark and confused and she 
hustled against yew and cypress and trampled over 
projecting comers of the box borders, past glimmering 
marble in forms that were strange, here and there came 
the glint of massed white blossoms fragrant in the night 
air. Over the soft turf and the crisp gravel she hbard 
him coming and when at last her hands clasped the 
great cold rim of a marble basin she could go no farther, 
her limbs tottered. In the centre of the pool, from some 
indistinguishable source, fell water, breaking the black 
mass into rings of lurid green. She heard this even 
in the confused beating of her brain. 

From the moment that he had seen her he had 
slackened his speed ; he came up gathering his breath, 
steadying himself to speak. 

"You called me to you in the darkness, Blanche 
Cumnor." He felt for her hands, and turned her round 
to him." 

" I did not call you,'' she said. 

" You called me," he repeated, " at a moment when 
my solitude was driving me to madness. Why do you 
say nothing ? " 

How could she speak with that torrent of words that 

came surging into her ear, words meant for another 

woman, uttered with a force that was borrowed from a 

desperate need of utterance, and which, false as they 

ai3 
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were, set her pulses beating and the hot blood coursing 
through her veins. 

Consciously acting a part, making pretence that il- 
lusion was reality and because the want of it was un- 
endurable goading himself into a mock belief that he 
had in his arms that which he had not, he drew her, 
step by step, through the labyrinth he knew so well, 
gradually guiding her from the dark but open sky, out 
from the clear night air into the close shade of a narrow 
grove, the velvet turf under their feet The double 
darkness came down upon her like a deadly cloud en- 
veloping her. 

''Not these shadows!" she cried helplessly, ''not 
these; they are alive, and they crush me down and 
stamp upon me. Have mercy, let me think and 
breathe." 

" These are the shadows of my life, Blanche ; they 
have crushed me down, and stamp^ upon me ! Hush ! 
listen I" He stood motionless, cautious as a cat, for 
sounds came of the heavy tramp of a man's feet along 
the paths : it came suddenly like the letting loose of a 
hound that scents its quarry. It went up and down 
and this way and that, backwards and forwards but 
always coming nearer and coming rapidly. 

She felt the muscles of his arms tighten like springs 
and then loosen as a sudden light flashed up the alley. 

" Go I " he whispered, " run — keep straight on — ^by 
the wall, to the gate." 

" Are you afraid?" she whispered, seized with a sudden 
shame of him — of herself. 

" No ; for you." 

He slipped from her and was gone noiselessly in among 
the black bushes and she — not knomng why she ran — 
ran at her full speed, straight on over the turf on to 
the gravel — straight on — ^the sound pursuing her. 

So he had hidden himself somewhere in the garden, 
every step of which he knew by heart and she was 
running blindly. Why did she run ? Who was she afraid 
of? Who was behind her ? And yet she ran on — why ? 

She had found the garden wall, and ran beside it 
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Would she see the archway in the darkness, in her 
hurry and with those steps still behind her? At last 
the monotony of high even gloom at her side broke. 
She turned, four steps up and then five down on the 
other side and she was on the springing grass. 

She still ran but with less agitation : she felt freer. 
Why should she run at all? Was she really afraid? 
Who had a right to pursue her and now that he was 
gone what danger could there be? O God! what an 
empty world ? What hollow sounds I 

She listened without turning her head ; the steps were 
still behind but they had slackened with her slackening ; 
they had changed now to a steady, relentless confidence 
in their persistent following, not falling behind yet not 
gaining on her. Yes ; she was afraid, there was some- 
thing about this pursuit that was not human, it chilled 
or stung like the touch of the supernatural. It was like 
being pursued by a conscience that one has repudiated 
and yet cannot shake off. She dare not look behind. 
She ran faster now and with increasing fear stumbling 
over stumps of trees, trampling through patches of 
bracken, tearing her skirt on the sudden elbow of a 
withered fir, gathering up her skirt and running on and 
on zig-zag losing ground here, gaining it there, always 
nearer and nearer to the river, till at last she came out 
abruptly into open space and saw the glimmering streak 
of water below her, the glimmering of the Hawke just 
visible as the clouds shifting let a waning moon show 
its blurred face for a moment. 

Where was the bridge? She was at the river now 
but the bridge was not there. She could see it like a 
black bar across the white water some way off. What 
about her pursuer? He would be there to intercept 
her. She threw one rapid glance into the cold river 
then along the bank. She could see neither light nor 
the form of a human being ; with a stifled sob she ran 
towards the bridge. Never for one second looking at 
the gloomy park dropping back into massive darkness 
as the clouds closed overhead. Was he there? Was 
it real or her imagination — the creation of a morbid 
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brain — her own mind projected ? As she ran resolutely 
looking at the bridge in front of her and at nothing 
else she felt something standing not many yards away. 
She ran faster and as at the very bridge she tum^ 
her head saw a streak of light like a ghost and shrieked 
aloud ! 

*' Blanche ! " cried a voice she knew so well. He came 
swiftly to her and touched her arm ; the full light of 
the lantern was on her face. So it was he, spying on 
her, watching her. Odious man ! 

"You have no right to haiint me like this," she cried. 

" I have a right," he answered in a low, broken voice. 
"I could not leave you till I saw you safe to the 
bridge." 

" I deny your right," she burst out They were 
facing each other, and the close friendship of so many 
long weeks had fallen away and left them strangers. 
She defiant : he full of a desperate pity. 

"Is this lantern yours?" he asked as he held it 
towards her. " Is there no mistake, my friend 
Blanche?" he added imploringly. 

" There is no mistake : it is mine, I will take it, I may 
need it again." 

She caught the lantern from him with shaking hands, 
and getting over the rampart of the bridge she ran 
across and up the slope, leaving him alone in the dark- 
ness. Her hands were so unsteady that she fumbled 
for some moments with the key at the library window. 
As she entered, Jenkins, who was waiting for her came 
into the room attracted by the noise. 

" Are you ill, madam ? " she asked, coming towards 
her and taking the lantern from her hand. 

" Why, do I look ill ? " asked Blanche, trying to smile. 
"No; leave the lantern here, put it aside somewhere, 
anywhere. I'm not ill only tired and bedraggled with 
a run across Hawkesleigh park." She pulled at her 
skirt where there was a great rent and it trailed and 
the maid was full of concern but Blanche laughed. 

"Is mamma in bed?" asked Blanche, composing 
herself by force. 
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Yes ; Mrs Cumnor was in bed but waiting to know 
when Miss Cumnor came in. 

" Then tell her I have come in and say also that I 
may not be down early to-morrow. I am tired and 
don't want to be disturbed till I ring." 

It was midnight when Cuthbert entered the hall of 
Witton Manor. It was a lai^, low, square hall, wearing 
an air of homeliness and comfort and now it was un- 
mistakably in possession of a bachelor. A broad flight 
of stairs leading to the upper rooms was lit by a great 
Elizabethan window bearing the device of the Cuthberts. 
In the middle of the hall on a table lay a note put in a 
conspicuous place. Cuthbert went up and laid down 
his whip. It had proved useless that evening but it might 
serve another time. He took the note, and as he did so 
a servant appeared. 

"Dr Blake has gone?" 

Yes; Dr Blake had been here, had waited an hour 
and had gone leaving that note behind him. 

In the note from Blake was merely the name and a 
description of the cottage of his patient and the address 
at Minchester and in a postscript, " Mrs Briarley looks 
unwell." 

Cuthbert put the letter into his pocket ; as he did so he 
felt another letter. He drew it out ; he had completely 
forgotten it. It was Mrs Cumnor's. He looked at the 
address : it was to the Dean of Minchester. 

Cuthbert glanced at the man who waited for orders. 

" Tell John to catch the seven o'clock train to Min- 
chester. He is to find but an address that I will give 
you and deliver my letter. Then he is to go to the 
Deanery and give this stamped letter into the Dean's 
hands and ask if there is any reply. He can catch the 
midday train back. Call me at half-past six in the 
morning and have the trap round by eight" 

Cuthbert went upstairs slowly to his dressing-room. 
He intended to sleep that night, as a soldier intends to 
sleep and recruit his strengUi though the morrow will 
dawn on defeat After a rapid bath he opened the 
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door into his bedroom and went to the window. It was 
wide open : he pushed it wider. Then he went as a 
matter of duty and looked at his father's miniature on 
the mantelpiece and then he got into bed. Into his 
brain crowded visions of faces and forms ; he thrust 
them back by the force of his will, he beat them back 
with his right hand and his left hand, chased them 
farther and farther, narrowing them into perspective, 
driving them into smaller and smaller space, into a 
single spot, into a point, into a blank, and then — oblivion. 



CHAPTER XVII 

''Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Companions of a wasted youth ; 
Forgive them where they fail in truth, 
And in Thy wisdom make me wise." 

Tennyson. 

/^N Wednesday morning lunch was still on the table 
^^ almost untouched. Mrs Cumnor was alone. She 
had pushed her chair aside but she was waiting, listen- 
ing for a step. When at last the step came she rose at 
once, nervous and almost frightened. The door opened 
and Blanche came in dressed ready for going out She 
went up to her mother and kissed her and patted her 
cheek, taking no notice of the anxious eyes and the 
embarrassed murmur. 

" How sensible of you, mamma, not to wait for me. 
I only want a scrap of something. My headache is 
better than it was." 

'*You said not to wait," replied her mother in a 
troubled voice and reseating herself. 

"So I did, dear; but people don't always do the 
kindest thing and go on when you want them to. You 
did the right thing, mamma." 

Blanche sat down, pulled the nearest dish towards 
her and took some of it. Her mother leaned her elbow 
on the table and looked down at the tablecloth, while 
Blanche pretended not to notice her. There was a 
slight streak of white hair among the auburn. Blanche 
ha!d observed it before. She observed it now. It 
caught her attention and fixed it though she did not 
actually look at it. Blanche made a great show of 
eating, looking at her own plate, cutting everything up 
at once and then she left it all spread alx>ut on the plate 
with the plan of deceiving her mother. 

"I could not eat, this morning," murmured Mrs 
ai9 
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Cumnor with her hand supporting her cheek. She 
had waited so long for Blanche to say something 
kind and repentant 

"That was very wrong," said Blanche; "eating is 
one of the duties of life and should take precedence 
of everything else." 

Mrs Cumnor bent her head lower, tears were coming 
into her eyes. Blanche did not look across the table, 
she drew from a small pocket-book a slip of paper. 
"Let me see that I have got all my business right," 
she said aloud. "Brown knows about getting that 
case of wine from the station — I shall leave him to do 
that — and walk to the butcher's. Say that there was 
nearly half-a-pound too much fat with the last sirloin 
and that another time it will be sent back. Four 
yards of black braid at the provision shop because 
we must encourage local trade. 'The Reflections of 
Euphorbia' for Jenkins, at the parish reading-room 
for Mr Cuthbert has started a weekly supply from 
Mudie as well as the Witton books. Write out order 
for the Army and Navy with stylo, on my knee as I 
go along and post at Witton. Heilf-a-hundredweight 
of scrubbing soap, fourteen pounds of Mocha ; sago, 
prunes, oatmeal, preserving sugar, bees-wax, mustard, 
and baking powder, etc. Is that all, dear?— or have 
you found something else you want?" 

Mrs Cumnor remained silent. Her tears were trickling 
down her cheeks. All show of authority had collapsed 
in a single night. Blanche sighed, put up her pocket- 
book and rose from her seat She went round to where 
her mother was sitting and kissed the back of her head. 
" Do be sensible, darling." 

" O Blanche," moaned her mother. 

*' Mamma, you confuse me, you make me ashamed." 
She walked to the door and opened it 

" Blanche," cried her mother, lifting her face. 

Blanche shut the door again and waited, her hand on 
the handle. 

" Will it never be right again ? " 

" I don't understand you, mamma. Do you want me 
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to insult you by telling you that I love you after all 
these years we have been together?" 

She was going out when her mother's voice called 
again. 

"What is it, mamma?" 

Mrs Cumnor had in her hand a note ; she pushed it 
out on the table with trembling fingers. " Blanche." 

Blanche glanced at it. The writing was Cuthbert's. 

Blanche's face, which was paler tiian usual became 
white. 

"Well?" 

"The Dean is coming here — to-day — this afternoon. 
Mr Cuthbert will meet him ; it is very kind of him." 
She could not finish what she meant to say, the words 
sounded as if they were nonsense when Blanche stared 
at her like that. 

" Whose idea is it ? " asked Blanche without moving. 

"Oh, mine only — not exactly — his own rather — the 
Dean — O Blanche, I am so wretched." 

Blanche did not go to her, she stood by the door 
turning the handle. 

"On the contrary you should be cheerful, mamma 
you could not have invited a nicer person ; and as 
Jean is coming back there can be no embarrassment 
in his paying you a visit ! " 

Mrs Cumnor's head sank. Blanche was making 
herself inaccessible. 

" And you will not refuse to speak to him, Blanche ? " 

"Why should I refuse?" asked Blanche coldly. "I 
always like talking to anybody. Besides I would rather 
like to ask him if he believes, with the Apostles, that from 
the very constitution of the universe some vessels are 
made for honour and some for dishonour, and if he does 
believe this, what the deuce he makes of it when he is 
praying: 'Remember not. Lord, our offences, nor the 
offences of our forefathers.' " 

Blanche opened the door again and shut it behind her. 

Once on the road Blanche repeated all the items of 
her order, one after another and tried to write them 
down but the words spelled themselves wrongly, got 
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confused, repeated themselves. She took out another 
order-sheet and was b^inning again when the carriage 
turned into the Hawkesle^h road. She had written 
down the date and the department when she heard 
behind her the sound of a single horseman. She put 
the paper aside and dropped the pen upon the seat 
beside her. The sunshade was behind her, she had 
nit put it up. Now she caught hold of it and put 
it ^p. Excitement made her go hot and cold How 
would she be able to endure the moment when he 
passed? Who passed? It would be one, or the 
other! She leaned back and fixed her eyes firmly 
on the opposite seat The horseman turned suddenly 
off the road on to the undulating meadow on her 
right This meadow stretched to the boundary of 
Cuthbert's property. Then it was not Cuthbert! He 
would not be on Hawkesleigh land. She sat still, 
waiting, listening to the thud of the horse's hoofs on 
the turf. The sound came on ; it was just behind. It 
sprang alongside of her, only the hedge and a few 
feet of meadow separated them. She bent suddenly 
as if she had been struck by a passing blow. It was 
over ! There he was on ahead, a pace or two — slighter, 
and more elastic in the saddle than Cuthbert. He 
raised his hand to his cap but his face was turned 
away from her. 

" Oh, how could he ? " cried Blanche to herself. She 
saw him cut across the meadow to the north, descend 
a slight slope and disappear. She could breathe now 
but she was worn out and miserable. 

As they approached the village Blanche held a 
short conversation with Brown which resulted in the 
worthy man drawing up at the cross road that led to 
the station. Blanche got out and told him to come 
back for her to that part of the road. As soon as 
he had started the thoughtful Grumbler, Blanche, in- 
stead of going into the little high street, glanced 
round her guiltily and then made straight for the 
church. The church was hidden away at the side 
of the village sunk almost in a hollow. The vicar- 
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age garden joined the churchyard ; the churchyard was 
quiet and sunny, neat, full of flowers at all seasons. 
Now the asters were out and early chrysanthemums. 

The church was cruciform with a central tower, 
the southern wall covered with shaggy ivy. Blanche 
walked up to the door. Yes; it was open! The 
inside wire door was pushed aside and she stepped 
into the cold and quiet atmosphere of the sacred 
place. The dim light was a consolation, the smell of 
ancient plaster a relief. Without looking about her 
Blanche sank into the nearest pew and buried her 
face in her hands, to think, all alone, to weigh in the 
balance that imperious individual lust against the 
eternal craving for self-sacrifice and righteousness. 

Many moments of solitude were not accorded to 
her ; she was rudely roused by sounds close at hand. 
Someone was in the church beside her. She raised 
her head. It was no soft -stepping priest beckoning 
her silently to confession, with eyes that themselves 
were the sepulchre of human will. She was con- 
fronted by an elderly woman in a black bonnet, 
armed with a duster. 

"The weekly service commences at five o'clock," 
she said, in a voice that was unabashed and as she 
spoke she ran her duster up the pew ledge upon 
which Blanche's hand still rested. The woman worked 
without looking at what she was doing, inspired 
doubtless by that "intuition," by that inborn gift 
with the help of which the ingenuous other sex 
explain how we mount to the highest peaks of 
Parnassus without any trouble. 

Blanche drew herself back in her grandest manner. 
She was deeply annoyed. 

"My good woman, spare me any contact with that 
duster," she said icily. 

" My orders is, m'm," said the woman, disconcerted, 
** to dust the pews before the Wednesday service." 

" You don't keep the church open for private prayer 
then ? " asked Blanche in milder tones. 

The woman suspected some doctrinal " catch " in this 
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question. She did not wish to be reported as having said 
something that she should not have said. 

** The church is only open for dusting," 'she replied. 
" After this I uncovers the chancel cushions, m'm, and 
then I takes off the altar cover." 

Blanche rose from her pew. " In that case I am in 
the way." 

" Oh dear no, m'm, if you don't mind sitting there 
in a cloud of dust," said the woman, vexed that she 
had disturbed so reasonable a lady. 

But Blanche had already taken up her sunshade 
and had stepped out into the aisle. She looked down 
steadily into the face that was framed by the bonnet 
and spoke with melancholy curiosity. 

" And how do you feel when you remove the chancel 
and altar covers ? Doesn't your heart falter when }ron 
intrude upon that ' sanctum sanctorum ' ? " 

The woman looked up and then away and entered 
the pew Blanche had just left "What my oiders is, 
I does, m'm, and I don't think nothink about it" She 
said this not offensively but merely as opposing obvious 
truth to the incomprehensible 

Blanche went out into the sunshine. There was 
no rest for her anywhere. How she longed for Min- 
Chester ; for that great space broken into innumeraUe 
solitudes by the fluted pillars: arches upon arches; 
for that clear organ voice, the clarion note of hcq)e 
and triumph or of the fine resignation of a soul that 
seeks for peace even in the very mazes and surprises 
of will and knowledge and who finds it! Oh I for 
these sacred sounds to drown the echoes of another 
music, of a voice that stirs the blood and fills the 
brain with a desolating fever. Oh! for those paternal 
stones, for the great cross with its primeval burden 
looking down upon the coming and the going of many 
generations ! 



CHAPTER XVIII 

"A Friend.— And did this stranger appear to you so beautiful 
that you thought him more beautiful than tne son of Clinias ? 

Socrates. — But how, my dear friend, can the wisest be 
thought otherwise than more beautiful?" 

T N his desire to be actually on the platform when the 
^ train from Minchester steamed in at four o'clock 
Cuthbert arrived at the station too early. He went 
back to the road, and looked up and down. There 
was the Wortleys' omnibus taking up all the space 
before the little booking-office. Cuthbert's own carriage 
had moved away, and for the moment was out of sight. 
•Here came Lady Aubrey in a victoria, looking very 
much pleased with herself. She saw Cuthbert at once, 
and called to him. 

"Can't you leave off doing good for five minutes, 
and come and talk to me?" she asked, as he came 
slowly to her and rested his arms on the side of the 
carriage. " Here's a comer for you, get in and let 
me take you home ; I've got a quarter of an hour to 
wait" She patted the seat next to her and looked 
down at him from under a large-brimmed hat 

" What makes you think a man always wants to be 
taken home?" asked Cuthbert without moving. 

" Force of habit, I suppose ; Aubrey is always going 
away, and I spend my life fetching him back again." 

This was not true ; but it sounded as if it was clever. 
She smiled at Cuthbert, and nodded. 

" Well, I have to wait here for the Minchester train," 
he replied. 

"And who for?" she asked, "anyone interesting?" 

" The Dean of Minchester." 

"Just what I should have thought," she replied. 
" Do you know, you are too good to live ? " She bent 

p aas 
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forward and nodded again. *'How do you manage 
to do it? It's so mysterious." 

"Tm glad to hear I'm mysterious," said CuthberL 
** I have never been credited with anything but the 
commonplace, before." 

Lady Aubrey leaned a little nearer, " Now, I wonder 
if the Dean is as tiresome a person as poor Mrs CumncM- 
makes him out; let me know when I see you next," 
and she nodded yet again. 

'Mt's an important point," he replied, and looked 
absent-minded. 

''And is it true that his daughter is rather good- 
looking? Mr Bridgenorth raves about her, but you 
know what he is, he can't see a yard before his own 
nose. I want to know what jfou think." She waited 
for Cuthbert's answer with intent blue eyes and -a 
mouth that was becoming rounder every moment 

" She's the handsomest girl I have ever seen," he said 
briefly. 

Lady Aubrey drew back her head. This time the 
hat remained horizontal and did not nod. " I suppose 
I must take your word for it," she answered. 

" You may ; there's nothing wrong with my eyesight," 
and he stared straight into her blue eyes. She took a 
rolled-up journal that had come by train and slapped 
his face with it. Cuthbert did not move, but he blinked. 

"There's a victory of matter over mind," she said, 
sinking back into the seat again. "There's one thing 
I must know : Is she a dowdy, or is she a pushing young 
woman who wants to be noticed ? Which is it ? " 

" She is a divine woman," said Cuthbert 

Lady Aubrey raised her eyebrows till they dis- 
appeared under the brim of her hat 

" Do you mean divine as we're all divine, or do you 
mean she is a serious bore ? " 

"When a man says a 'divine woman' he has said 
as much as he can say at a moment's notice," explained 
Cuthbert, "it would take a lot of time to go into 
details." 

" I thought you preferred pace and brains to good 
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looks/' she said, " at least, that is what is said of you ; 
but, of course, a sharp tongue does become a little 
fatiguing after a bit." 

Cuthl^rt did not answer, his hand went to his watch. 
" I must keep my eye on the time," he remarked, " five- 
and-twenty past." He screwed up his eyes and thought 
he could see in the far distance the approaching train. 
He removed his elbow from the carriage and recom- 
mended Lady Aubrey to welcome her husband with 
the enthusiasm he doubtless deserved, and, so saying, 
he left her and went on the platform. 

There would be no difficulty in knowing at once 
who among the descending passengers was the Dean 
of Minchester. It was not likely that more than one 
Dean would step out from a local train on to the 
Witton platform. There he was I With him was 
Major Wortley and a clergyman whom Cuthbert did 
not know to be Charles Fortescue. 

Cuthbert came up and announced himself and 
claimed the Dean as his own property just as the major 
was offering him a place in the Wortley omnibus. 

The Dean looked astonished. He had not expected 
the society of either the major or of Charles Fortescue, 
and now he was suddenly transmitted into the hands 
of a stranger. He and Cuthbert eyed each other for 
a brief moment ; then the Dean introduced Charles 
Fortescue and looked round for his portmanteau. 

His aunt's money bad developed Charles. As a lad 
at college and as a curate at Minchester, he had been 
content with a hired hack and a couple of bull terriers 
at the nearest stables. The Fortescues had never 
allowed themselves to be extravagant They had 
scrupulously lived within their dwindling incomes; 
and, though not intelligent, were always men of honour. 
Charles, now, with a good conscience kept two thorough- 
breds, and he was bustling about to see if any hairs 
had been misplaced by the journey. Even his appear- 
ance had slightly changed : he was dressed in a black 
Norfolk jacket and a round collar; he wore a black 
and white straw hat, and black leather anklets. A 
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cigar and an eyeglass completed this combined sports- 
man and cleric — a hybrid that only British audaci^ can 
invent, and British humbug tolerate. 

The Dean's appearance was more striking than 
Cuthbert had expected. He looked like a man bom 
to command and to think for others. He had brought 
no servant with him and until he was rescued by 
Cuthbert's man, was poking at his portmanteau with 
his walking stick. His appearance attracted some 
attention. Even Lady Aubrey stared after him when 
Cuthbert placed him in his brougham. 

"Do you mind coming to my house first?" asked 
Cuthbert, " I will drive you up to the Grange afterwards ; 
they know I've got you safe. The fact is," he added, 
" if you'll let me quietly explain how I have bungled 
your daughter's visit it would be a relief to my 
conscience." 

Why Cuthbert couldn't explain as they drove along, 
the Dean did not understand ; but he was in no hurry ; 
he was prepared to be taken wherever anyone wanted 
him. Just before catching the train he had sent off* 
the last batch of proofs of his last book. For a time 
his public work was over, he had a right to spend his 
energies on any individual who needed them. As a 
matter of fact he was dreading his visit to the Grange, 
but behind Mrs Cumnor's letter he thought he heard a 
distinct call. He came at that call, he came as a friend, a 
peacemaker, a protector — possibly as a confessor — and 
he meant to return — as he came. He had not blinded 
himself to the certainty of suffering to himself; he had 
anticipated it and intended to meet it. Perhaps a year 
ago he would not have been capable of this self-efface- 
ment Solitude had softened him ; it had also roused 
in him a keen craving for human relationship and had 
made him less critical. 

As they drove up the village street the Dean observed 
with silent approval the trim look of the cottages ; the 
wide stretch of village green ; trees with shady seats. 
At the comer where they turned into the Manor gates 
were a dozen newly-built cottages. These were large, and 
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fronted with verandahs, the casement windows above 
standing wide open. 

" I built those for my weavers," said Cuthbert 

"And you don't find that they take in lodgers?" 
asked the Dean, dropping his eyeglass. 

"I don't allow it. I know every man, woman and 
child in the place. I only charge a rent of half-a-crown 
a week for these half-dozen cottages and it pays me 
five per cent." 

A few moments up a short drive and they were at 
the door of the large low stone-roofed house. Cuthbert 
led the way into a library that served him also as 
smoking-room and tea was brought immediately and 
placed upon a table. The Dean, like all lovers of books, 
wandered round the book-shelves, running his eye 
critically along them before he even looked at the 
armchair that Cuthbert wheeled to the table for him. 

"Blue-books, social science, economics," murmured 
the Dean. 

"I'm not good at books," said Cuthbert humbly, as 
he poured out two cups of tea, "but I am interested 
in the question of the working classes." 

" The future of the Empire depends mainly on them," 
said the Dean, without looking round, " and the sooner 
we all face that fact the better." 

" Why do we let time and opportunity drift away ? " 
asked Cuthbert 

"We play with serious things and we are serious 
about play," said the Dean ; " but I think it is a hopeful 
sign that so many of our young High Churchmen have 
taken up some responsibility." 

" I wish we had a man like that here," said Cuthbert, 
"somebody I could talk things over with." 

The Dean came up to the table and sat down in the 
chair put for him, while Cuthbert waited on him like a 
younger brother or a son. Although they talked on 
for some minutes, their tongues loosened by a mutual 
liking, they were both aware that in the background 
a subject was waiting for them of a personal nature. 

At last the silence came which both expected. The 
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Dean put his cup down upon the table. Cuthbert got 
up and ofTered him a cigar. The Dean selected one and 
Cuthbert put aside the box without taking one himself. 
He stood some way from the Dean's chair, his hands 
behind his back. 

" You had something to say to me '' began the Dean, 
looking up at him, " about my daughter." 

" I will begin," said Cuthbert, " by telling you that I 
induced your daughter to go to Hawkelleigh Castle 
last Saturday, to take charge of a sick boy, for the night 
only. The case was urgent ; I am entirely responsible 
for this. Hawkesleigh Castle, just now, is in the hands 
of a man who has no good reputation in the district ; 
but we had no idea that your daughter would come 
across him." 

" Did my daughter know anything of the man before 
she went ? " asked the Dean quietly. 

" The gossip of the place," said Cuthbert 

"She had heard that?" 

The Dean did not lower his eyes. He had learned, 
not long ago, scraps of the Hawkesleigh story and of 
Briarley's part in it He did not know if Jean was 
aware of it or not ; now, it mattered little. The past 
had dropped into its grave, the disgrace was buried 
along with the dead man. It was a pity that it had 
ever been. Jean's very strength had beeii against her 
own happiness; her sympathy with weakness had been 
her snare. Why had she not mated with a strong man 
like this? So thought the Dean as he looked at 
Cuthbert 

Cuthbert, on his part, plunged into his story. He 
told all of it that he knew, except what concerned the 
Cumnors. It seemed a sordid, foolish story to have to 
tell. He noticed that the Dean winced a little when be 
came to speak of Jean suffering annoyance from Cecil 
Towers. "Until last night I did not realise that she 
had suffered in this respect. I knew of one interview, 
but was not aware that it had been repeated. I am 
much to blame for not having sent yesterday, or, indeed, 
on Monday, for the mother. I was completely taken in. 
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I ought to have suspected a plot, and to have protected 
your daughter." 

" No one will ever be responsible for my daughter's 
actions," said the Dean, looking fixedly at Cuthbcrt; 
"she will always do what she believes to be right." 

" I am sure of that," he answered eagerly, so eagerly 
that the Dean dropped his eyes and studied the carpet 
at his feet 

"You know all now," Cuthbert added, "all that 
concerns your daughter." 

The Dean rose from his chair. Cuthbert had not 
mentioned the Cumnors and yet the Cumnors were 
concerned — at least, Blanche. 

" That is all you wish to tell me ? " he said ; but he did 
not look at the man to whom he spoke, yet he waited, 
as if something more might be said, as if inviting 
something more. There was such a weight of silence 
that he raised his ty^ to Cuthbert's face. The face 
he looked at was full of trouble; its strong heavy 
features set sharply, the eyt^'^ gloomy. 

The Dean was almost devoid of curiosity. He was not 
much interested in the details of other people's lives ; he 
hated gossip ; but, at that moment he would have liked 
to have wielded the authority of a priest and have 
drawn Cuthbert's thoughts from him ; not only because 
those thoughts might interest him deeply but because 
he was attracted by the man himself. 

After another moment the Dean threw the end of his 
cigar into the hearth. 

"Shall we go?" he asked, "if we are to fetch her 
on our way ? " 

" I am ready," said Cuthbert 

In front of the brougham, a long way in front, was 
Cuthbert's closed landau. It reached the Castle gates 
a quarter of an hour before the other carriage. It went 
through the gates and up the avenue, turning round 
into iSie servants' yard. Blake had jumped out before 
it made this turn and he went up the front steps and 
rang the bell. 
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Mrs Thomas met him in the ante-room a few 
moments later. She had caught sight of the carriage, 
had guessed its meaning and was fully prepared to 
fight the battle — and to win. She had all her weapons 
ready at hand. 

"I have brought a closed carriage to take the boy 
away," Blake began, "he is well enough to be moved 
to-day and you will be glad to get rid of him ; we can 
also release Mrs Briarley at once." 

"Isn't that rather sudden, Dr Blake?" said Mrs 
Thomas, folding her hands. " I was not prepared for this. 
You gave me no intimation of this plan before, and I 
am not prepared for it, sir." 

"A hot-water bottle and blankets are all the pre- 
paration that is necessary," he said. " Until two o'clock 
this afternoon I did not know myself that we should 
make the move. It is now five. I thought, Mrs 
Thomas, that this was the very thing you had been 
hoping for." 

"Not in the least, sir," she said. "This is quite a 
different matter, sir, I could not possibly allow the 
boy to be moved until his mother gives her permission. 
I can't understand your thinking of such a thing, sir, it 
surprises me." 

" I have his mother's permission," he said. He was 
not a man with any weight of manner, or any moral 
force, but his words were enough, and Mrs Thomas put 
out her hand, and patches of yellow came into the 
middle of her red cheeks. " His mother knew that 
her boy was ill for the first time this morning; she 
was in her own cottage, and she has come to fetch 
him." 

She could not save the situation. She would, at least, 
save her honour. So on the head of the rascally 
messenger to whom Mrs Thomas had entrusted her 
letter she then and there poured a flow of vitupera- 
tion. 

" Never mind about that now," said Blake, cutting in 
sharply, " another time get a messenger you can trust 
There is only one thing for you to do now and that is 
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to assist Mrs Briarley in getting the boy ready — an 
indiarubber water bottle, blankets and a rug.'* 

Her defeat was complete. There was nothing for it 
but to obey in a dazed way. There was no choice. 
She moved very slowly. 

"There are those that will regret it, Dr Blake — I 
mention no names, but there are those that have not 
dealt fairly with me — and may I never harbour under 
my roof such persons again and that I can inform you 
is my sincere prayer." 

" There are many things to be r^^retted in this world, 
Mrs Thomas," said the doctor gravely ; ** the best thing 
is to regret in time," and so saying he went up the 
staircase with a springing step. 

Jean's visit to the Castle was ended. The object 
which had drawn her there and kept her there was 
already removed. These three long days — ^an incident 
in her life — were over. Would she be able to forget it ? 
She would try to forget it She had gone with a heart 
full of sblf-reliance and pride ; she came away humbled. 
Had these short hours taught her a lesson that even 
that deathbed had not taught her ? She was confused, 
uncertain, ashamed. 

Jean was walking beside the carriage. The door was 
not to be opened till it reached the Manor, where both 
mother and son were to remain for the night 

At the gate, Jean came to the window and tapped 
on the glass, looking in to say farewell to her charge 
who unwittingly had cost her so much. The boy raised 
his muffled head and gave a smile. He held up his 
hand, closed. She knew that the gold was inside it. 
She shuddered and then waved her hand and went 
towards her father and Cuthbert who were standing at 
the roadside waiting for her. 

The meeting was very quiet Nobody offered any 
explanation about anything: nobody wanted to hear 
any. 

"You are coming with us?" the Dean asked of 
Cuthbert. 

" No ; I am going home," said Cuthbert 
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" How are you going ? " asked Jean, as she got into 
the carriage. 

" Walking. My l^s need stretching/' He came and 
stood at the door, looking in at her. 

The Dean, seeing that Cuthbert wanted to speak to 
her privately, stepped back for a moment and put up 
his ey^lass at the lodge gates. The woman, looking 
from her doorway, caught the glitter. She retired 
under the impression that the strange gentleman, 
though a clergyman, had something to do with the 
Government and was going to inquire into something. 

" She is now in your hands," said Cuthbert in a low 
voice to Jean, " keep her safe and yourself, too." 

" Don't speak of safe," said Jean remorsefully. " I got 
your letter. Why you found her alone was because she 
had never come FOR him. That was kis lie. She had 
come for me and I found her letter a moment ago, 
hidden away among my things. Poor Blanche!" 

Cuthbert drew himself back into the air. A sud- 
den perspiration stood on his brow; he drew out his 
handkerchief. He did not smile, he gazed at Jean with 
an expression she never forgot, happiness mixed with 
self-reproach. He breathed deeply and turned to the 
Dean, " Are you coming?" he ask^. 

He lifted the Dean's elbow as he stepped in, closed 
the door and told the man to drive to the Grange, 
stood for a moment hat in hand and then turned. 

Jean passed her hand over her eyes and then looked 
back out of the window. " Father," she said, " he is 
going into the avenue; stop the carriage." 

The Dean put his hand on her wrist to stay her. 

" Cuthbert is a man who knows his own mind ; I 
don't think I would interfere with him." 

"But he ought not to go; it is quite wrong," she 
said ; ^ suppose some harm came to him ? " 

" Surely it is safe for him to go into a house in which 
you have spent nearly four days," he replied, eyeing 
her seriously. 

" For me it is different" 

" How so ? I should say the reverse." 
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Even in his respect for her, the Dean was sometimes 
aware of a sensation — not wholly pleasant — a slight 
tingling consciousness of her claim to a dominating 
personality. In the past they had always been two 
invincibles, living side by side ; two persons sure of their 
own strength, without fear for themselves, disinclined 
to take advice. The Dean believed that women were 
weaker than men and he liked them to show it. Ex- 
ceptions to his rule made him feel uncomfortable, though 
he sometimes thanked God for them in his most serious 
prayers. 

If Jean had ever pinched him, played with him and 
fallen upon his neck and wept, he would have been a 
happier man. As it was, they had always been har- 
monious, but not intimate. Since she was sixteen he 
had never interfered with her plans. He trusted her, 
but he did not enjoy her society. At this moment he 
felt that her life, as well as his, might have been happier 
had she taken him into her confidence. 

"Things might happen," said Jean evasively. But 
the carriage rolled on and she sat obedient but not 
convinced, the colour coming back into her face. 

After a short pause she said : " Will you ask the man 
when we get out, to send a messenger to you if Mr 
Cuthbert has no^ returned by dinner-time. Don't think 
me fussy : I must know. Have you a sovereign ? — no, 
I have," and she began searching for her purse. 

" Don't find your purse," said the Dean, fumbling for 
his. 

" I feel as if I were responsible," she added, sinking 
back into her seat 

" Cuthbert is not a boy," said the Dean ; " he will 
not do anything absurd and he looks as if he could 
fell an ox. I should not be nervous about him if I 
were you." 

"But you will speak to the man?" she persisted 
anxiously. 

" If you wish it." 

" Thanks," she said. 

He had never seen her like this before. Had she 
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come to know something of the Hawksleigh affidr? 
Was she suffering? Had she any searchings of the 
heart? After a minute or two he roused himself 
" You don't look well, Jean/' he said ; '* you have been 
through more than you wish to speak of." He pressed 
her hand. Would she speak now ? She said nothing ; 
she returned the pressure of his hand silently and 
leaned back in her comer. 

" You know why I have come here ? " he asked. He 
spoke not without some little reproach in his voice. 

** No," she answered ; " I knew you were coming but 
not why." 

''You did not know that there was — ^had been — a 
slight misunderstanding between Blanche and her 
mother and that her mother was in distress of mind ? " 

Jean looked into his face with astonishment and 
concern. 

" It may be nothing. After all I don't think I am 
wanted. When I read Mrs Cumnor's letter I thought 
I might be of use. Now you are back things may be 
all right It was your being at the Castle that has 
occasioned the trouble. Ostensibly I came here to 
accompany you back. No other reason need be men- 
tioned by us." 

" You may assume that that was the reason if you 
wish to," said Jean, in a tone that gave permissioa 
" I am vexed that I have been the cause of so much 
trouble." 

She did not ask for an explanation. She felt 
wounded. How much more chastening was to come 
of this single act undertaken at the call of duty ? She 
felt years older ; she felt a different self within herself; 
a self she feared — that she tried to ignore — and that 
at every moment asserted itself. She meant to conquer 
it — presently. 

The Dean felt that she did not wish to talk ; so he, 
on his side settled himself to look out of the carriage 
window and think his own thoughts. The afternoon 
had lost its heat; the sun was sinking. He looked 
at the beeches already tinted with red. Autumn had 
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come upon them suddenly and they stood ardent and 
motionless against the blue sky. Here and there was 
a patch of green pines looking greener than before. 
At the turn of the road they heard the sound of the 
reaping-machine at work and hastily upon the last 
acre of standing com in that district It was the last 
field. On the morrow the Old Hampshire hounds were 
to start the season by drawing the covert at Burbury-le- 
Moors close to Wortley House. Summer was over. 
The corn was falling crisply under the resistless whirl of 
the scythe wheel ; it was drawn in and bound together 
and tossed lightly on the stubble behind as a single 
sheaf. A sturdy girl caught each sheaf in her bare arms 
and stood it upright against another, grouping them in 
threes or fours according to her fancy. The sky was 
turning from blue into purple, the air had a pleasant 
chill in it, a promise of frost as the sun dropped suddenly 
to the horizon ; a light frost after a hot noon. A haze, 
almost imperceptible, was creeping over field and 
meadow and lifting itself inch by inch to the tops of 
the trees dimming the splendour of the day. All 
summer sounds faded and rang remotely upon the ear 
as if already belonging to the past New voices would 
come, new, and yet the same : the voices of patient and 
perennial labour following the seasons. Just now these 
were the last voices of the harvest calling to each other 
to hasten for the night was upon them. As the 
carriage passed along the road a heavy waggon met 
it laden with lifted sheaves from another field. Upon 
its swaying top a child was perched, dirty, proud and 
luxurious. They passed it Then a flush of yellow 
light flooded the whole scene ; earth and sky, rich and 
mellow, glowing into amethyst. For a few moments it 
seemed as if upon the world had flashed the memory 
of an ancient fairy tale. Then the sky deepened on 
the horizon into fiery red and higher up it slowly 
broadened into purple again ; road, fields and meadows 
grew indistinct and in the sky a few stars came out 
slowly. 

The dew is already on the hard stubble, upon the 
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gate and turnstile, even upon the ledge of the carriage 
window. Now the sky itself is growing dim above the 
great bars of fiery red. It grows dimmer ; the red dying 
away swiftly, irretrievably, till at last the universe 
deepens into blackness. But it is a blackness that 
holds within it a recollection of lurid life, a suggestion 
of joy passed away, of peace destroyed, a prophecy of 
the future, telling of final defeat This last warning, 
this last solemn signal goes suddenly out, leaving a 
solid, unbroken darkness in which there are neither 
clouds nor stars. 



CHAPTER XIX 

'^For what does it signify to make anything a secret to my 
neighbour when to God (Who is the Searcher ot all hearts) all our 
privacies arc open ? " — Sen£CA. 

n^HE Grange was brightly lighted and wore an air of 
^ welcome. Mrs Cumnor had noticed the mist and 
had consulted the thermometer half-a-dozen times ; had 
come to the conclusion that there would be a frost and 
had small wood fires lighted, both upstairs and down- 
stairs. Over the whole house was a cheerful glow. Tct 
make the Dean happier Mrs Cumnor was searching for 
suitable books to put in his room. 

She had gone into Blanche's library to look at the 
shelves. Her daughter had come home and was sitting 
reading at her desk. She was making notes already for 
Cuthbert's work with a grim energy. 

** What books would do for the Dean ? " Mrs Cumnor 
asked, glad to bury painful thoughts in the bustle of 
that advent, even though that advent itself gave her 
qualms of conscience and seemed to define too clearly 
the presence of domestic unhappiness. 

Blanche raised her head after a moment's delay and 
knit her brows. 

" Do you think that Newman's ' Apologia,' and * The j 

Prologomena to Ethics,' and ' Early History of Institu- 
tions,' would be ' too easy ' for the Dean, Blanche ? " 

"My advice is," said Blanche, "to give him two or 
three French novels and that new volume of poetry. 
All my solid books he will have read long ago and 
won't want to look at them here." 

" Do you really think that ? " said Mrs Cumnor. She 
hoped that her daughter would get up and take the 
volumes out herself; this would have been like forgiving 
339 
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alive, actually in existence. That was enough happiness 
for her at all times. 

The Dean's clothes struck her just now as more than 
usually pleasing, his gold cross as more than affecting 
and appropriate ; it was charming to see him put his hand 
upon the table and break off a piece of bread. How 
interesting was every detail of life now." 

" Will Cuthbert stand as a Liberal ? " asked the Dean. 

" Conservative/' said Mrs Cumnor. ^' Such a truly kind 
man, not at all like a man — I mean an ordinary persoa 
He thinks of all sorts of out-of-the-way things ; other- 
wise quite a Conservative." 

" He must be a Conservative of the most modem type," 
said the Dean, looking at Blanche for a nK)re coherent 
explanation. 

" He is a Conservative ' sub specie aeternitatis/ " she 
replied. " He holds that * fee simple ' means that 
instead of being the owner * de facto ' he is only the 
tenant of the Crown — that is, of the State, and con- 
sequently a trustee for the people. He lives entirely 
for that responsibility. He ehes know a good deal 
about economics and the condition of foreign trade, 
but I think he feels that a man in his position can do 
most for his country by taking up seriously the respon- 
sibility of a landlord. Whatever may happen to us 
through the monopolies of foreign commerce or through 
the complications of our industrial system, one thing is 
clear to him, we want a healthy race — more young men 
living in agricultural districts and bringing up healthy 
families under healthy circumstances there — and this 
the landlord can help to promote. Mr Cuthbert works 
for this end. It is the object of his life. Is that not 
so, Jean ? You know his views probably better than I 
do. I mean, you would understand them better of 
course." 

Jean, who had been sitting silent, looked up. 

" You must know them much better than I do — his 
political views," she said without a smile. ''I expect 
what you say of him is true." 

The Dean glanced from one to the other. Each 
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repudiated knowing Cuthbert best The Dean, in- 
different as he was to the minor matters of life, per- 
ceived that the situation contained more complications 
than he had anticipated. 

" You seem to know his views," he remarked, looking 
at Blanche. " He is an interesting man. It must be 
a great thing for you to have a man like this living near 
enough to be your neighbour." 

Blanche raised her brows and looked down. 

" I used to hate politics till I knew him," she said 
carelessly. 

" And you are interested now ? " questioned the Dean. 

'' I knew very little about them. I used to have a vague 
idea that politics meant posts given to blockheads by 
great Aunt Maria," said Blanche, ** a charming woman, 
who had been allowed on account of her good looks and 
old family to be cheeky to half the crowned heads of 
Europe. I had no idea that politics had grown since 
my grandmother's day, and that it might mean a con- 
science, brains and a belief in humanity. Mr Cuthbert 
has all three — they go as far as one can expect them to— 
everyone has his limitations. He is a good soul and 
means well. Getting a little stout on so much excel- 
lence and solid worth." 

The Dean looked thoughtfully at her. Blanche had 
undoubtedly improved in her outward manner, what- 
ever blunder wilful or involuntary she was malcing in 
private. 

True to her promise — ^to give no cause of offence to 
the Dean — Blanche did not smoke a cigarette at the 
table, although to keep him company the women took 
coffee with him in the dining-room. She talked with 
him easily and pleasantly, assured that the best way to 
keep him effectually at a distance and at the same time 
to elude her mother's intentions and yet to please her 
mother, was to maintain a respectful geniality and 
certainly not to appear reserved or bitter about any- 
thing or anybody. 

The evening was so pleasant over the card table that 
Mrs Cumnor was startled when the clock struck ten. 
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Jean rose to say good-night ; she said she was tired. 
Mrs Cumnor rose too. She would find plenty of time 
to talk to the Dean alone on the following day. She 
wanted him to begin first It was a little awkward now 
they were all so happy together. Perhaps everything 
would come right of itself. Perhaps she would be able 
to say to the Dean that his mere presence had made 
everything come right. How delightful that would be. 
It would make him feel that he had not been brought 
to the Grange for nothing and yet any unhappy talk 
would be unnecessary. She wore a bright smile on her 
face. Blanche, seeing it, thought she had not seen her 
mother looking so handsome for many years. Alas! 
what victims women are to their affections. 

"The Dean will want to smoke and read a book, 
won't he?'' asked Mrs Cumnor, addressing Blanche. 

" He will sit in the library and smoke, and I will find 
a book for him," replied Blanche, looking at the Dean 
with a remote cordiality. 

How different this evening from the last As Mrs 
Cumnor went out of the room she could scarcely believe 
that she had gone through that awful experience of 
Tuesday night. Perhaps she had imagined that it was 
more awful than it really had been and yet here was 
the Dean come all the way from Minchester in conse- 
quence. It was all quite true and more than awful, 
only the storm had passed. Peace had come. Yes ; it 
had come. She glanced after the Dean and Blanche 
as they went together into the library while she herself 
and Jean mounted the stairs. Perhaps the Dean would 
say a few words to Blanche when they were alone 
together. No; it would not be necessary now. Whether 
or no, how bright life seemed : how cheerful the Grange 
staircase and landing looked. There was the door of 
the Dean's room standing a little open, the flickering 
light coming from his fire. 

** Good-night, dear Jean," said Mrs Cumnor, kissing 
her graciously; "it seems years since you were here 
on Saturday. Dear me I how much has happened. How 
very good, how charming of your father to come himself 
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and bring you back to us 1 I am quite sure I made 
too much fuss. You must try and forgive that you 
know, both Blanche and I are a little lonely here and 
apt to make much of small things. Now, good- 
night, good-night It has all passed off well and 
happily." 

" Yes ; it has all passed off," said Jean. " Father will 
be all the better for a few days' complete rest. I cannot 
blame mys#f for bringing him." 

" No; don't blame yourself," said Mrs Cumnor, soothed 
and soothing. " Now, don't do it Good-night" 

She swept off to her room smiling ; for, surely, with 
the presence of that great good and much-beloved man 
had come benediction and peace. 

Jean was going to her own room when a maid came 
up with a letter. 

"For me?" asked Jean. She looked at the hand- 
writing. It was Cuthbert's, but it was addressed to 
" Miss Cumnor." " I will put it in her room," said Jean, 
speaking in a thick voice. 

The maid looked a little surprised but handed her the 
note. Jean walked on to Blanche's room holding the 
letter in her hand. Why had she taken it? She did 
not know herself To hold that letter addressed to 
" Miss Cumnor " gave her a pain about the heart, 
and confusion of the head. She walked into the room 
and stood at the dressing-table some moments; then 
she put the letter down. 

" It is all over ! " she said involuntarily. Her own 
voice startled her. What did she mean ? O Cuthbert ! 
O the past! O the weakness, the selfishness of her 
own heart ! What infidelity, what misery ! 

She moved away, horror-stricken and fled to her own 
room. 

Meanwhile, Blanche had found a book for the Dean 
and had said good-night to him and was going away 
when he delayed her gently. 

" You find this place too solitary ? " he said, thrusting 
his hands into his pockets and moving towards the door 
in front of her. 
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"Not more solitary than I had anticipated," she replied, 
preparing herself to repulse any attack. 

"But I am afraid it tries your nerves and your 
mother's too, Blanche*" 

"Nerves." The Dean regarded the "tragedy" from 
the point of view of a healthy man hearing about two 
solitary women, ^ach tormenting the other and the 
result being — nerves. This was how it looked to him ! 
It was a question solely of solitude and the nuisance of 
nerves. Nobody was to blame ; the life was unhealthy 
and the result was — nerves. He was sorry for these 
women ; he pitied them seriously. He evidently thought 
he had solved their problem : it did not require discussion. 
The thing was settled, it was an affair of " nerves." 

Blanche gave a laugh. She had meant to silence the 
Dean at once, though civilly, if he began to interfere in her 
affairs ; but this way of starting the subject had taken 
her by surprise. She had not expected him to take this 
purely physical view of a question of ethics. 

" You forget that we have religion as a consolation," 
she remark^ drily. 

The Dean did not become stony as he used to do. 
She felt that he had grown human. They looked at 
each other for some seconds without speaking. 

'Mt is the only consolation upon which one can count 
absolutely," he said. 

"To console oneself with religion is giving up the 
problem, don't you think? In all human things there 
is the shedding of tears. For myself, I believe this but 
I don't face it always ; though I ask for no consola- 
tion." 

She moved now, but the softness of his voice had made 
her ready to stop if he still had more to say. 

"There should be no consolation for sin; for that 
we must wage war to the knife; but we all need consola- 
tion for personal grief, for loss of those we love, for 
physical suffering." Here he paused. 

" Do you find religion consoling ? " she asked. 

" What else have I ? " he said. 

She looked at him as he stood there, his hands behind 
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his back, his face no longer hauglity but calm and very 
kindly. 

" You know best," she said, smiling nervously ; " the 
inmost thoughts of the heart are never revealed to me. 
Perhaps because I distrust human nature. My im- 
pression is that we struggle with each other for happiness ; 
no one perhaps gets it, but it is a struggle to the end." 

" Our struggle is a struggle for the realisation of God," 
said the Dean. 

" It may be," she replied, " it seems to me something 
very different" To close the talk she held out her hand 
and said " good-night." 

" Good-night," said the Dean. He stood looking 
down upon her till he had closed the door behind her. 

" So." Blanche drew breath. She had disposed of the 
Dean: he had been almost painfully practical in his view 
of her case ; he had been quiet, kindly and not at all 
aggressive. He had been tactful, making no direct 
allusion to anything unpleasant ; he was a g^eat and good 
man, so solitary and so strong. She almost loved him 
but she declined taking him or anyone into her con- 
fidence. She would consult no one : her fate must be in 
her own keeping. No one but herself could know or 
understand the necessity of her own nature. As the 
drawing-room was empty she opened the window and 
placed a chair to keep it open so that if the maid came 
in to put out the light, she would know that someone 
was coming back into the room. She ran out and down 
the garden, to the bushes overlooking the river. She did 
not mean to go any farther whatever happened — not 
to-night — but she must see if he expected her. No light 
was there ; in front of her was darkness unrelieved, how 
gloomy, how cold. She hastened back bitterly dis- 
appointed. She closed the drawing-room window and 
was going to her room when a maid met her on the 
stairs, carrying a note. 

" A note came a little while ago for you, madam," said 
the maid who was almost smiling at the arrival of two 
notes in one evening at the solitary Grange, "it is in 
your room." 
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Blanche's heart gave a guilty bound. " And is this 
for me ? " she said, putting out her hand. 

" For Mrs Briarley, m'm." 

Blanche went cold. The writing was a man's, but not 
Cuthbert's. 

'* Mrs Briarley is in her room," she said and leaning on 
the rail she walked quietly to her room. What about 
the other note — her note ? She glanced round and saw a 
letter lying on her table. It was from Cuthbert ! She 
took it into her hands and moving to a chair sat down 
by the fire to think. For the moment she forgot Jean 
and Jean's letter. What had Cuthbert to say ? Presently 
she opened the letter, and read it through. 

"Dear Miss Cumnor, — Forgive, if you can, my 
wretched mistake. I shall come and see you when 
I have a word of pardon from you. Yours sincerely, 

"Edward Cuthbert." 

She read it over once again and then put letter and 
envelope into the fire. So his friendship was only 
hers as long as she acted with social propriety. Her 
cheek burned at the thought that he had so much 
power in his hands and that he could use it for or 
against her. It was unjust; it was bitterly wrong of 
him to allow her to feel that. So she was forgiven 
not out of a man's generous heart but because she 
was still the respectable spinster Miss Cumnor ought 
to be. Why had she ever cared what he thought? 
Why had she not known from the very first that 
Jean was a woman whose strong, righteous, formal life 
was such as must appeal to the natural selfishness of 
a man? Why hadn't she known that, full of human 
pity as he was, he like other men demanded more 
from a woman than he was willing to give? Better 
than this traditional and sanctified self-seeking was 
the unpretending Anarchism of a man like Cecil Towers. 
She rose from her seat After all, something was left 
to her. Why be alarmed about that letter to Jean? 
She tried to stand and to think steadily. She need 
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not try and find out what the meaning of that letter 
was, and yet she would find it out. She could not go 
to bed without finding it out It seemed as if she 
had already wasted too much time over Cuthbert's 
letter. That was dead and buried and she had no 
regrets. She defied herself to have regrets. Now for 
the possibilities of the future. She drew herself up 
and with a great effort at self-possession she went to 
Jean's door and knocked. Immediately, she heard 
the sound of Jean's voice answering her. She opened 
the door and went in. 

Jean was sitting on a chair in the middle of the 
room, her black hair streaming behind her. Its 
magnificence hurt Blanche. Jean half rose and her 
face was not free from emotion. She retained her 
seat, however, and asked Blanche to sit down, in her 
usual quiet voice. 

Blanche went to the fire. 

" It is cold," she said, pulling a chair near and holding 
up her hands to the blaze. Jean did not answer. 
After a moment she said : 

" I want you to forgive me, Blanche, for having made 
a wicked mistake about you yesterday. If your letter 
had reached me in time I should have understood. 
Still, I ought not to have made the mistake." 

" Really ; why not ? " said Blanche, trying to keep 
her voice steady and cheerful. " We all make mistakes, 
or think we do." 

"And I spoke to Mr Cuthbert about it. Can you 
forgive that, dear girl? He knows now all about it 
You got a letter from him?" The last sentence was 
said with some hesitation. She leaned forward and 
looked at Blanche's profile which was all she could 
see of her face. 

''Never mind about Mr Cuthbert," said Blanche, 
with a little dry laugh. 

"Why, he is your great friend." Jean paused and 
swallowed down something. 

"He is a dear good soul," said Blanche, shivering 
over the fire, "and I love him, but I don't mind in 
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the least what he thinks of me; in fact, it bores me 
when you mention it! In short, I find it offensive.'* 
Jean could not look any longer at her friend. It was 
painful to see the effort in that thin expressive face. 

"Having dismissed that excellent person Edward 
Cuthbert," said Blanche, taking her face in her hands 
and speaking without turning towards her friend, "I 
may tell you that I went to Hawkesleigh with the 
intention of meeting the master of it. I don't wish 
you to have any false impression about me, but if you 
mention Cuthbert's name again I shall go out of the 
room." Her voice rose and a flush came into her face 
She waited ; her heart beating so fast that it pained her. 

There was a dead silence in the room. It lasted 
many moments. It lasted so long that Blanche's 
flush died down and her heart went slower. She had 
expected an outburst of strong opposition. She had 
been roused to meet it and defy it. What met her 
now was blank silence. She sat looking before her; 
but at last turned her head round to Jean. There was 
Jean sitting still in her chair, her arms lying on her 
knees, her eyes fixed and large and quiet tears rolling 
down her cheeks. Blanche got up from her chair. 

"Are you crying for me or for yourself, Jean?" 
she asked, all anger dying down in her heart and all 
desire to hide her heart behind a flippant tongue. 

Jean moved her head and looked up. 

"Am I crying?" said Jean. "Oh, for myself, for 
you, for everybody. We are all so blind — ^so blind." 

Blanche stood looking at her. 

"We are blind; we are detestable; but not you. 
Only — ^that letter, Jean! I can't understand it" 

" What, yours ? " Jean clasped both hands together 
and waited. 

"No," said Blanche, with a voice of contempt 
"yours — your letter. Jean, speak; even if you think 
Tm mad." 

Jean rose. Her whole aspect had changed in a 
moment She meant to wrestle with her friend's soul 
and to help Blanche at an hour of extreme need. 
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" What do you want me to say, Blanche ? " 

She went to her friend and placed both hands on 
her shoulders, tearless, calm and with thoughts for 
nothing but Blanche now. 

"What does that letter say? I have no right to 
ask it but I do ask it. Forgive me, Jean," 

As she spoke her voice wavered a little; for Jean 
having thrown off her momentary weakness was there 
before her, close, steady, dry-eyed, resuming her master- 
ful personality. 

"Have you no fears, Blanche?" she asked in deep 
tones that set Blanche's nerves tingling. Her hands 
on Blanche's shoulders seemed to burn through to 
the flesh. 

"Perhaps," said Blanche, keeping her head up and 
forcing herself to meet the blue eyes, " That letter ! " 

"That man and you must never meet again. Pity 
him, if you like, but he can be no friend of yours." 

" You think you know him," said Blanche, with dry 
lips. 

" I do know him. Blanche, you can never see him 
again." 

Blanche's face grew hard. 

" That may be or may not be ; it is not for you to say." 

" You have pride, Blanche ? " 

" I have no pride or I would not ask for that letter." 

True ! Jean stood thinking. What was right to do ? 
How move Blanche if she had gone so far as to lose 
her pride. 

" Poor, poor Blanche," she murmured involuntarily. 

Blanche smiled bitterly. " Yes ; I am anything you 
despise and I demand that letter, Jean." 

" If I give you the letter will you make me a promise?" 
she asked and in her voice was a tremble. She with- 
drew her hand. 

" What promise ? " asked Blanche, throwing up her 
head. 

"That you will believe that your friends trust you, 
and that there is such a thing as love that seeketh not 
its own." 
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" I will try to believe that," said Blanche, with another 
bitter smile. '* I can believe it of you, but of a man — 
no ; I can't promise to believe that of a man/' 

''Promise me that if your own judgment makes 
you ashamed you will follow your judgment and that 
you will have nothing more to do with this man. Surely 
you can do that That requires no faith, barely pride 
even : and it is a question of sanity ! " Her words were 
hard and salutary. Blanche resisted visibly and drew 
herself up. 

" I promise that," she said curtly ; " only don't suppose 
my judgment will be yours. I have other views, other 
standards, poor perhaps, not yours certainly. Yes ; I 
will promise on these terms. You need not have 
asked me." 

Jean went to a table and took a letter from a writing- 
case. She came back and handed it to Blanche. 

" Forgave me for ever having to show it to you. 
Don't turn the page, the rest concerns me alone." 

Blanche took the letter and read it It had no 
address and no heading. 

" I retract everything I have said and I ask forgive- 
ness. I felt your scorn too keenly to know what I was 
saying. Have you not enough pity in you to blot the 
past from your memory and meet me as you would 
meet another man, with some human kindness ? Let 
me see you once and let me speak as I would speak, 
as what is best in me would speak. It may be my 
salvation. Can you refuse this ? With your principles 
have you any right to refuse this ? I am not to blame 
about your friend : she came of her own accord. I did 
not even know her by sight Is it not something to 
my credit that maddened as I have been by your 
contempt and by your sudden flight, I have taken no 
steps to meet your friend again, and this, after her 
persistent solicitations " 

The letter dropped from Blanche's hands to the floor. 
Her face was grey. "Nothing could be more true," 
she said ; " I confirm that, every word." 

" O Blanche, I — ^we — trust you all the same," cried 
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Jean putting out her hands, *' respect you just as 
before! Blanche darling, you look so ill. Poor 
beloved Blanche." 

** I want no one's patronage," said Blanche, in sharp, 
high tones, and she moved to the door stiffly ; '' I 
have lived — many years — without it"' 

" Not that : love — only love," cried Jean. 

'* I ask for nothing," she answered, turning to Jean 
with a freezing stare, " but to be left alone." 

She went out of the room, shutting the door behind 
her with a sharp sound in Jean's face, who followed her. 
She went quickly to her room and turned the key in 
the door, locking herself in against all intruders. 



CHAPTER XX 

" Then the King in low deep tones, 
And simple words of great authority, 
Bound them by so strait vows to his own sel^ 
That when they rose knighted, from kneeling, some 
Were pale as at the passmg of a ghost/' 

Tennyson. 

DLANCHE was again in her room alone, the fire 
burning brightly, flickering on the dingy paper, on 
the long stretch of polished floor broken by the faded 
carpet Everything in the room seemed shadowy and 
unreal. She herself seemed barely alive. She was 
chilled through to the very marrow and shrivelled up 
by the scorn of the world. The whole social fabric was 
rotten, it must crumble into dust ; she was there im- 
prisoned in it, buried alive, feeling the icy cold, the 
damp the poisonous air penetrating into her inner 
being and mummifying her. She knelt against her chair 
and leaned her face against the cushion. Why, when the 
will to live was dead, did the heart go on beating, the 
pulses throbbing and the brain thinking. What of 
to-morrow and the next day and the day after that 
and the long years after all that ? How interminable, 
an endless sequence of self-repression and pain. She 
knelt a long time, feeling more than thinking With 
knees stifl" and arms aching she at last got up from the 
floor and wandered to the window, staring out into the 
darkness, not because she had any purpose in doing so> 
but because she must move, somewhere. As she stood 
the words came into her mind slowly and distinctly, as 
if they were being repeated to her by someone : 

"We are no other than a moving row 
Of magic shadow shapes that come and go 
Round with the Sun-illumined lantern held 
At midnight by the Master of the Show : 

254 
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But helpless pieces of the Game He plays 
Upon this cheauer-board of Nights and Days, 
Hither and thither moves, and checks, and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays." 

What right had the " Master of the Show " to compel 
her to play out her contemptible part ? 

Rest — eternal rest — was her cry. Was it much to ask 
for rest, for oblivion? — such mercy as the very beasts 
get from us when they suffer incurably. O Master 
of the Show! how tyrannical, how futile your game; 
what poor sport to see the helpless pieces moving to 
their doom, moved by you. She looked vaguely round 
the room. She was here shut in between four walls, her 
cage. She went to the fire and looked at the bright 
flames for a moment. There, at one corner lay the 
blackened remains of Cuthbert's letter. They were 
twisted out of shape, but she could see, in white letters 
on the scarred ground, his name. She took up the 
poker and stirred the ashes into fragments. Good-bye 
to all past thoughts and feelings and hopes. Good-bye 
to her old life. Good-bye to all the phantoms of her 
fancy, more real than the things of touch and sight and 
yet at the mercy of both. O cruel, impossible world, 
good-bye. 

She opened her door noiselessly and went out into 
the corridor. She must not let Jean know that she was 
there. She raised her skirt so that it should not trail 
and stealthily crept past the familiar doors to the head 
of the staircase. The household was still. Perhaps all 
were sleeping except Jean. Jean would be sitting up 
or lying in her bed, awake, praying. To whom ? To 
the Master of the Show ? O Jean ! strong, successful, 
confident but yet only a piece moving in a malignant 
game, be happy while you can. When you, too, go 
down into oblivion it will be too late to learn the truth. 
Happy Jean, good-bye. As to the rest — her mother, 
the Dean, the servants, all sleeping, refreshing them- 
selves, preparing for the fruitless monotony of the 
morrow — why was this universal abject obedience 
given to the Master ? This eternal unquestioning sub- 
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mission was unbearably pathetic. Did it not even stir 
the heart of the Master to compassion ? 

She went downstairs, holding by the balusters and 
treading softly. At each step the sickness at her heart 
became heavier. What of her mother? She dared 
not think of her mother's future, the nausea of life was 
too poignant to bear even for a mother's sake. In a 
few brief years she, too, the mother, would be restii^ 
in the grave — all loneliness, all sorrows, forgotten. 
Eternal rest! Oh, for rest, for no more to-morrows, 
Eternal rest. Oblivion was before her, she had only 
to walk to it and plunge into it fearlessly. There was 
no need to fear. She felt herself drawn towards it im- 
periously, her heart and brain crying out for it, her 
feet hastening, her tears coming now, forcing their way 
out, drowning her cheeks in overwhelming self-pity. 

O Master of the Show! what bitter pleasure does 
this game afford you? 

At the foot of the stairs she paused. All were not 
asleep. Under the library door was a streak of light, 
a thin line of light in the darkness. It arrested her. 
Where was she going, and what to do ? How was she 
to rid herself of this unbearable burden of life? She 
must take some means. In the mere physical darkness 
of the night, the thickness of the black woods, she would 
not find the oblivion she sought She must take some 
means. What? She could see the glimmer of dark 
water gliding slowly towards the weir, she could hear 
that oily gurgle of the Hawke passing over the black 
heavy-fretted barrier in fifty little channels and tumbling 
down heavily into the deep bed below. There, where 
the surface of the pool was streaked with fine threads 
of foam, she would find oblivion. She must pass the 
library door. Oblivion ! She was looking at the thin 
line of light under the door. Darkness was round her, 
beyond that closed door was light How did she know 
that beyond this life was oblivion? She took it for 
granted. She was about to take an irrevocable step 
and what was beyond she took for granted. She stood 
still, a sudden fear checking her tears. How did she 
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know — how could she know — that eternal rest was any 
part of the Master's plan ? What if the Master had a 
still more terrible game waiting for her — a game in 
which her feeble spirit might be compelled to stru^le 
with forces compared with which those on this earth 
were mild and merciful? The Master had not shown 
Himself tender. His tyranny might be eternal like his 
power. What had made her suppose — take for granted 
— anything so improbable as that the Master had pre- 
pared peace and oblivion for those he tormented for 
his pleasure? 

Standing there in thedark there came rapid thoughts — 
pictures, tales — of" old unhappy things," of vice triumph- 
ant, of disease rampant, of the vain struggle of poor 
souls for light, of the universal victory of sin and pain 
and darkness ; tales of ancient cruelty that made her 
hair stand on end, of mediaeval torture, of the struggle 
of men against the elements in which the braver and 
the nobler were sacrificed, and the feebler profited. Of 
great minds despised and misunderstood, of love re- 
jected, of usefulness struck down and slowly extin- 
guished by some awful unmerited physical anguish, 
or some racking mental strain fierce enough to break 
nerves and will of iron. All this was the Master's game ; 
and who knew what fresh schemes of suffering he had 
in store ? Where was it to end ? Suppose Him to be 
more merciful than He seemed even : after these con- 
ditions of Time and Space that we know of might 
there not be waiting for us limitless chaos, vortices 
without number into which the soul might fall and 
whirl for ever round and round in a maddening 
muddle. 

Eternal rest! It was a phrase used by men and 
women who had found a few moments quiet in the 
darkness and sleep of the night and who thought that 
the Master might be beneficent. The Master of the 
Show had no rest in store for his "helpless pieces." 
Oh, too truly, there would be no rest; for God was 
not a Father. These torturing thoughts burned in 
her brain and she cried out in her distress. Blindly, 
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she fdt her way to the streak of li^ti and opened the 
door. She was afraid of going mad all alone in Ae 
dark. A small dazzling light met her. The Dean 
was standing in the middle of the room, his candk 
lighted and in his hand. He had heard aoonds. 

*" You, Blanche I " he said, surprised. 

She came towards him unsteadily, her hands out 

** Save me from myself," was her cry. 

He put the candle aside quietly and took her in his 
arms. 

** Child, you did well to come to me.** 

Child 1 Yes ; she wi^ a child, for the first time in the 
arms of a father. 

For a few moments she ceased to think, wrapped round 
in a great physical consolation. 

As for him, he looked over her bowed head, resting 
on his shoulder, with a new-found joy in his heart 
Was not this what he had been waiting for all these 
years ? He had moulded the minds of many men ; bat 
the cry of physical pain had been suppressed in his 
presence. At last, a human being had fearlessly come 
to him, the philosopher and critical scholar and to no 
smaller soul, and had demanded help in her extreme 
need. His solitude had been broken by the echo of 
another soul calling to his across the infinite obscuri^ 
that divides us. She kept nothing from him : at his knees 
she emptied her whole heart out, even to the dregs and 
he understood. What could he not understand now? 
— for fatherhood had come upon him ; and had set the 
blood stirring in his veins. 

He did not speak much. He sat as listener and only 
when she was silent, resting her aching forehead against 
his knee, did he offer her the supreme consolation — the 
story of his own struggle at the dawn of manhood, 
of passion seemingly imperious, controlled. 

" No one who knows human nature thinks it is easy 
to Mive the life,'" he said, leaning his cheek on his 
hand and looking down at Blanche with anxious eyes; 
** the pride of life is strong within us, the hot blood of 
lust is running in our veins. Is the moral strug^ 
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necessary ? Is it necessary to * live the life ? ' You ask 
that? I answer: it is imperatively necessary. A 
community of pleasure seekers would only last a gener- 
ation. Look at it practically. On labour and virtue 
a society is built up and is strong. Your profligate 
even knows that without chaste women society would 
perish ; and he is content to let them fight the battle of 
the race for him. The idle woman of the world, the 
married prostitute, hands over her offspring to the care 
of those obscure and earnest workers of the world who, 
not sharing her pleasures, undertake her responsibilities 
and fight the battle of the race for her. If it was not 
that the path has been lighted for us by Christ, by the 
teachers, the prophets, the saints, the workers of all ages 
and of all races, we might well despair of humanity, 
and say, as you said : * Would it not be better to give up 
the struggle and die ? ' As it is, I have good hope of 
a humanity that has raised itself from blind instinct to 
a conscious search for progress, and so vital is the 
desire for good and for knowledge, that seen in the 
light of history, there is a perpetual and widening 
torrent of human life pressing onwards over all obstacles 
towards a further and further retreating landmark of 
our evolution. If individuals fail from idleness or vice 
others step in and take their place ; if a nation fails its 
place is taken by one more virile ; but this vast army 
marches forward toward an unknown and mysterious 
end which we call the realisation of God. I should like 
to feel that I had helped on that march in any way 
I could. Even when I am least hopeful I still believe 
that in the course of ages, some kingly souls, out from 
among the human race, some few noble spirits, may, 
following the ever-moving eastern star, find the true 
cradle of the Divine Man. If, even, only these few see 
the fruition of all our hopes I must rejoice with them 
now in anticipation. 

" You ask me about the future life ? What of indi- 
vidual failure and suffering that has no hope and looks 
for none on this earth? The future life is, to us, an 
impenetrable mystery. In the prayer the Lord taught 
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his disciples there is no petition for happiness in a 
future life. Death is not mentioned. The will of God 
on this earth is what they are to pray for ; and they are 
to ask for sustenance for body and soul ; for all that is 
necessary in the battle of life. That all tears shall be 
wiped away at the Throne of God is a hope we may 
have; I don't think we ought to dwell upon it. All 
Christ's strenuous work was so plainly and directly 
concentrated on the good life here on this earth that 
it would be to miss His teaching if our enei^y were 
relaxed through a looking for happiness for ourselves 
in a world to come. 

" May I put my faith before you in another language 
— ^the language of Greek thought? I am content to 
belong to a world which is, I believe, *the only be- 
gotten Son ' of the Father, and I look upon this life, for 
you and for me, as a daily sacrifice upon the altar of 
humanity, as a perpetual celebration of the idea of the 
Incarnation, by which the physical and the spiritual are 
united : the real presence of God in material form. This 
realisation becomes conscious in us only by a g^reat 
eiTort of will and faith, but that we are permitted to join 
a priesthood of which the Head is Christ and to offer 
this sacrifice is a sufficient happiness for us; and I 
believe, from my deepest consciousness, that those who 
join this priesthood, those who ' hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,' are filled." 

Much more he said and it was far into the night, into 
the early morning when their talk ceased and the Dean 
rose from his chair. Blanche, exhausted but com> 
forted, rose too and each stood in the light of that 
flickering candle, looking at each other in a new 
fashion. 

" Come into the verandah for a moment," he said ; 
"you will sleep better for the fresh air." 

Her head was hot and heavy, her temples beating 
and she stepped without speaking through the window 
after him and both breathed the night air. It was an 
hour when a great silence lies on the sleeping earth, the 
last hour of complete repose before there comes the 
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faint stir of awakening life, the renewal of the labour 
of day, of the strife of conflicting forces, each clamorous 
for victory. As Blanche stood there, with the waning 
moon upon her face and upon his, she thought she 
heard the distant coming sound, not of the day's ap- 
proach but of the slow, measured, endless movement 
of humanity onward. It brought tears into her eyes. 

" You are worn out," said the Dean ; " let us go in." 

" It was a thought merely," she answered. 

He smiled but did not ask her what her thought was. 
They were returning to the window, when he saw 
her shudder violently and stop still, looking over her 
shoulder, like one listening to a far-off sound. 

" What is it ? " he asked laying his hand on her 
arm. 

" Don't you hear it ? " she asked in a whisper, for from 
the distant park of Hawkesleigh came a thin fine sound 
of singing, sustained, weird in its attenuation and per- 
sistence. 

" I hear nothing," said the Dean, listening. 

Blanche's face was very pale. 

*' I can't bear it ; it sounds like the voice of the dead." 

Her great fear drew her to him. 

" You are overwrought," he said, leading her back into 
the room. "There, don't shiver. The voice of the 
dead ! Poor child ! The dead are no more to be feared ; 
it is the voice of the living that makes or mars our life. 
Let me close the windows." 

He closed them and bolted them as if to keep out 
of the shelter of the room the powers of evil for the 
woman who had thrown herself upon his protection. 

Blanche stood looking on, as white as the moonlight 
against which he had just drawn the curtains. 

He took up the candle that had burnt down almost 
to the socket and motioned her to go before him. They 
went upstairs quietly, treading so as to disturb no one. 
At the top he took her to the door of her room. 

" O Dean," she said in a whisper, " I am such a 
poor creature. I am not standing, I am leaning on 
you." 
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" Lean, then, till you are stronger," he said, looking 
down into her face. 

The words contained so much meaning in them that 
Blanche's lip trembled. 

" Yes," she said ; " thanks." 

"Good-night" 

"Good-night" 

She watched him go to his room. She saw him turn, 
candle in hand, as he was in the act of closing his door. 
He saw her ; he raised his brows, thinking for a moment 
that she meant to call him back : then he understood. 

Worn out as she was with her own emotions, at that 
moment her jealous heart tested his own with a fierce 
criticism. With the relentless instinct of the weaker 
soul she demanded of the stronger everything she could 
imagine, even to the refusal of her admiration. He 
withdrew his eyes from her ; the composure of his foce 
was absolute ; he gave her no smile or sign of recog- 
nition and closed his door. 

He had won her most passionate approval. He was 
the living spirit of the text he preached. She closed 
her door too, and afterwards slept. 



CHAPTER XXI 

*'And herein you shall observe that these Hounds thus mixt, 
do run just and even together and not hang ofT loose from one 
another, which is the vilest sight that may be." 

Gervasb Marrham. 

'T'HE slight frost had left the grass damp and the 
^ air brilliant and fresh. Not a good hunting day, 
but Wortley House looked pleasant and in front of 
it was a movement of horses and their riders ; here and 
there a patch of pink and two or three carriages con- 
taining women who did not hunt but who thought 
hunting important. Everybody looked healthy and 
happy and all were brought together by that intangible 
sense of "duty" to oneself and to society which the 
worst of us are not likely to lose. 

" Is that Mr Cuthberf s groom ? " asked Lady Aubrey, 
from her carriage, as she looked at a horse that was 
being led up and down near the house steps. 

" Perhaps it belongs to the Dean of Minchester," said 
Mrs Bridgenorth with some hilarity. "He is staying 
with the Cumnors, I hear." 

She went on to remark that the Dean would probably 
not know the difference between a horse and a cow. 

At this moment Victoria came up and was referred 
to. 

" It is Charlie Fortescue's," she said severely. " He is 
only just out of bed and it is eleven o'clock. Could you 
imagine anything more stupid?" she added. "Father 
says, *Keep your eyes on Hyacinth; she hasn't been 
out before.' And I said, * Have Tompson to look after 
her'; but father says, 'No; she'll be all right, only 
keep your eye on her.' On Her, if you please. Do 
just look at her now." 

Lady Aubrey strained her neck round and saw 
a63 
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Hyacinth pulling about a grey mare, like a coster- 
monger his donkey and adjusting herself to the saddle 
every moment Poddies and Tottles and all the rest 
of them had come out to look on and here was the 
major dodging in and out among the horses till he 
reached Lady Aubrey. 

" You're not coming ? " said Mrs Bridgenorth, trying 
to join the party, " and Mr Fortescue not up ? " 

No; the major was not coming. Davenant had 
come round to have a morning's shooting with him. 
As to Fortescue, he had not promised to pull him out 
of bed. 

Here the Major leaned over the carriage and shut 
Mrs Bridgenorth out 

" Of course, you know that Fortescue's aunt has left 
him everything ? " he began. " He is better off than his 
eldest brother ; for you may say what you like but 
three hundred thousand in consols is better any day 
of the week than two miles of rock on the west coast, 
and a house like a cracked flower-pot" 

Since Fortescue had ceased to possess an aunt the 
major had discovered virtue in him. The major was 
interested in his relatives, possessed an abundance of 
unmarried nieces, and men were damned scarce and 
getting scarcer. 

"By the by," said Lady Aubrey, who could not 
think of one whole subject for longer than a minute, 
" Aubrey had a letter yesterday, from Hawkesleigh. He 
is engaged to marry a Miss Van Beers of New York 
She has ten million dollars — so he says — so I suppose 
we shall soon see him back again. I hear that Mr 
Towers is going to sell out his lease. Aubrey has 
written already to Hawkesleigh to let him know." 

"What's Lady Hawkesleigh doing with herself?" 
asked the major, in a low voice. 

"Oh, haven't you heard? She has started a new 
branch of the Christian Scientists : she calls them the 
Something-or-others and charges three guineas for a 
personal interview and one guinea if you stay in the 
ante-room and get a message." 
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" What ! have you been to see her ? " asked the major, 
with his eyes as large as 4.7 shot 

" No ; but I got an advertisement done up in a pink 
cover with a view of Jerusalem on it" 

At this moment she caught sight of Fortescue. He 
was unmistakable^ standing on the steps. 

" Here is the Reverend Charles/' she said. 

Fortescue was standing very upright, his face raised 
a little to the bright morning sky, which, however, 
should have been duller. But in spite of that fault, 
all the earth was glad and nobody was unhappy, or 
ill — nobody was thinking of the world to come. He 
made some curt knowing observations to his groom 
and slowly descending the steps he got on his horse 
with the air of a man who is doing something difficult 
with consummate ease. He was, well, young and he 
knew something of the world, and as much about God 
as was suitable for the Rector of Milford. In the 
pleasant morning sunshine Fortescue smiled without 
knowing that he did so. Aubrey Davenant who was 
standing near waiting for the major observed the smile 
and was amused. 

" How many offers of marriage have you had since 
you left Minchester, old chap," he said, looking him 
up and down. 

Fortescue's smile faded. He was not amused. He 
did not like the implication that his aunt's money 
was his only attraction. Davenant thought too much 
about money himself. To Davenant (who did not 
know the Latin proverb) things either smelt of money, 
or they had no smell at all. Fortescue had always 
thought Davenant a bit of a cad. 

" Women go the pace too much for me," he said, look- 
ing down at Davenant from under his hat, " there's no 
choice for a man in my position." 

**I should have thought there was enough choice," 
said Davenant. "Look around you. By -and -by we 
shall have hunting monopolised by women. Why, 
they swarm the place." 

'^Your regular whisky-and-soda hunting woman — 
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I'd be — Changed — sooner than marry/' said Charles. 
He had been going to use another expression* but had 
caught himself up in time. 

"Ifs the way now for 'em to talk smut, and tear 
about like excited housemaids," said Davenant 

Fortescue put his hand on his hip and looked c3micaL 

" Marriage isn't compulsory — ^yet " 

'* It's easier to get a ' curate without views ' than a 
wife without vice, isn't it, Charles?" 

Fortescue glanced round him and then said, in a 
low voice, "As Rector of Milford I want a wife, not 
a St 1" 

"Well, why not marry one of the Wortley ^rls? 
They are quiet enough." 

" They are not sharp enough," said Fortescue, slowly, 
" I want a girl who is festive without being noisy, who 
has brains and a sense of responsibility and someone 
who, at a pinch, could write a sermon for me." 

Here he drew in the reins and moved off for it was 
time to go. The moving company filtered through the 
gates of Wortley House and on to the broad smooth road 
towards Burton-le-Moors fixed for that day's draw. 

The most distinguished person in the cavalcade 
was Struthers, the huntsman, whose keen clear-cut 
austere features would have looked admirable either 
under a judge's wig or the mitre of a bishop. His 
appreciation of Victoria who "followed her own line 
better than most gentlemen," was a solace to that 
good woman in many an hour when the uneventful 
burden of thirty years pressed heavily upon her. 

Victoria herself was stroking the glossy neck of her 
thoroughbred. Blanche described the horse as "a 
giraffe with an extra compartment added on behind." 
But this was not the opinion of the field. 

Wortley, happy and highly coloured, wore on his 
featureless face the expression of daring that is associ- 
ated with the British general on a campaign in which 
lunch is not likely to be long deferred. 

Cub hunting has a charm of its own. Your furry 
friends are the offspring of your particular care. You 
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have done all you could for them since infancy — ^short 
of baptism. You love them. 

On this fine September morning the copse of Burton- 
le-Moors, the home of a much -cared -for furry family, 
became in one moment full of sound and movement 
From a quiet nursery it was suddenly and without 
warning turned into a noisy slaughter-house, in which 
the butchers swarm in solid ranks. A youthful vixen 
who had a moment ago been looking at nothing in 
particular among the fading ferns at the root of a 
hollow oak, became aware that a new peremptory 
danger was behind her. She must fly. A brisk 
movement and she was on the verge of the wood, 
sliding close to the earth The danger pressed, 
spreading like the rustling of leaves on a windy 
spring night and she tracked across the open to a 
clump of firs and gorse not a hundred yards away 
and plunged into cover. As the hounds were carried 
over the hundred yards of rough meadow with the 
sound of Struthers' horn tingling in their ears, they 
became to her no longer a vague crowding danger 
but a definite organised terror, a moving, pressing 
individual, bent on one object and that object herself 
and herself alone. She sprang from her useless 
cover and was away over the bare fresh stubble 
fields. Right before her, a mile ahead, was the bend 
of the high road that led past the southern side of 
Hawkesleigh. 

The hounds went swarming up that bit of rising 
meadowland, skimming it like a flock of starlings 
and not far behind them was Victoria. After the 
cub left the second cover she took the stubble field 
at a steady pace. Hyacinth close at her heels, not 
enjoying herself but anxious to profit by her sister's 
science. So close did she keep to Victoria's horse 
that in taking an easy ditch she grazed her mare's 
head against its haunches. 

"Can't you keep her off me, you little duffer," 
muttered Victoria angrily. 
On they went for another mile, when, past a waste 
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field beyond the stubble, over a meadow, Victoria 
sighted the farm and an acre of orchard. She saw 
her chance. 

'* There'll be a check there," she called out, pointing 
with her whip, "I could bet you anything you liked. 
You'd better follow Mrs Bridgenorth and cut across 
to the right and take the road. Meet us up on the 
meadow at the foot of Hawkesleigh Rise. She'll 
escape and give us another mile, if she's up to it." 

Hyacinth listened as to an oracle; besides, it was 
true, there was Mrs Bridgenorth cantering for the 
road. Mrs Bridgenorth always remained behind, for 
various reasons, a different one each time. Hjracinth 
was b^inning to feel that if the pace was to be 
smartened she would get a little out of breath and 
her stirrup loose. She grasped at her sister's advice 
and saw^ at her horse desperately, turning her off 
at last in the direction pointed out 

"When you take that fence," was Victoria's last 
contemptuous word to her, "don't pull her out of her 
stride." 

Victoria felt that she had really and truly kept her 
eye on her sister. She had had the nuisance of her for 
a mile and she had given her the best advice she could 
give a girl who would never ride even if she tried for a 
hundred years. Now she was free. The meadow she 
took evenly, gradually increasing her pace. No one 
creeping along by hedge or roadside could breathe the 
air as she did and feel the broad sunshine pouring 
straight down from the blue sky as fully as she did. 

Victoria's prophecy came true: the cub had never 
swerved to right or to left till she reached the orchard 
and the adjoining small plantation ; then she circled 
round the obstacle, doubling )>ack upon her own track, 
and through a gap in the hedge was off again on the 
other side of the low hedgerow, up towards Hawkesleigh. 
It was a few minutes before the huntsman had beaten 
back the hounds from the heel. Then, with a whoop, 
they were off again ; Victoria was close behind them now. 
There was an open run now for three or four miles. If 
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the cub made for Hawkesleigh woods the day would be 
spoiled, but the hounds were keeping their hold on the 
gamey infant. Half-a-mile of turf without a hindrance 
and before them lay the little thread of the Hawke, and 
beyond that the rich grass-land that rose to the very 
fringe of Hawkesleigh park on the southern boundary. 
The cub swerved suddenly towards it, catching it at a 
felled willow and a nasty sunk bank, by an inspiration 
born of stress and strain ; the hounds floundered over 
and up the slope. Victoria could see her father almost 
abreast with her only fifty yards to the left, taking the 
Hawke at a point where its banks were firm and low. 
Over they went Fortescue was probably somewhere 
near. Two other men were over the Hawke almost 
simultaneously, one taking his spring too soon and land- 
ing his horse's hind legs in the water. Up they went, a 
long g^radual ascent Nothing was before them but the 
park palings in the distance. A minute or two would 
decide everything. Some instinct guided the animal to 
take cover. It was her one chance and a poor one at 
that But a minute is a long time. Much may be 
done in a minute. The voice of Struthers rang out 
sharp and fierce. He had given the field a short smart 
run when they were not bound to expect it, but time 
was up now, the park palings of Hawkesleigh were 
ahead and the vixen was making straight for them ; 
small and lean, she would slip through them and the 
pack would look foolish. There was not a hundred 
yards between the hounds and their victim, whose 
strength and self-possession was clearly giving way, her 
tail deplorable and her head heavy with despair. 
Plainly a minute — ^half a minute — would decide the day. 
The whip was at the heels of the pack, slinging at a 
straggler. Behind him was Victoria, and with her head 
forward and her eyes bright with excitement she saw 
a strange sight 

A man with a gun in his hand, opened a gate in the 
park palings wide and stepped aside to watch the 
oncoming mob of cub and hounds. He was calculating 
the chances rapidly and as rapidly making up his mind ; 
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so rapidly that Victoria had hardy time to grasp the 
fact that he was doing it when he raised his gun to his 
shoulder. 

The first couple of hounds were already a yard or two 
on the track of the quarry, in another lightning's flash 
they would be on her. A sharp sound rang through 
the air and Victoria saw the vixen spring up into the 
air, turn over and fall dead into a dozen open jaws, 
mangled before she had recovered from her shock of 
wonder and indignation. 

Cecil Towers threw his gun over his shoulder, shut 
the gate, and disappeared, leaving behind him smoke, 
consternation and curses, and the hounds swarming at 
the palings. 

It would not be well to describe the language that 
was uttered on that September morning. When Wortlcy 
recovered himself sufficiently to be coherent he was 
divided in his opinion as to whether Towers was merely 
" a dastardly cad," or " a damned lunatic." He thought 
the latter probable and Struthers thought so too. The 
whips proposed pulling up some of the park palings 
When Wortley forbade this, as magistrate of the district, 
they hinted that it could be done quite as well during 
the evening when there would be more hands to help 
Everybody looked at the palings, not knowing why 
they did so. There was something strange about them. 
After the sound and confusion of the first moments 
there followed a funereal silence. Wortley was deliberat- 
ing within himself some drastic social punishment for 
Towers. Sauntering towards the Hawke, with her eye 
on the look-out for Mrs Bridgenorth and Hyacinth who 
were nowhere to be seen, Victoria found herself closely 
followed by Fortescue. 

Charles was looking pensive ; hand on hip. 

" ril tell you what," he said, moving up to her side, 
*' Towers was the only man in the Hussars who could 
shoot" 

Victoria turned and looked at him with a mock smile. 

"Ton my word it's true," he said, "don't you know 
what I mean ? I don't mean pot at a drive, but shoot" 
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'* Is that all you think about it " exclaimed Victoria. 
" Upon my word I " 

"I have other thoughts," said Charles, "it's early 
and I've half a mind to go and look up Blanche and tell 
her of the catastrophe ; she is sure to make some re- 
mark that will be amusing." 

*' I suppose you heard that her friend, Mrs Briarley, 
was actually in his house this week, nursing. Cuthbert's 
doing; he really goes beyond all bounds." Victoria's 
loyalty had limits; she must give vent to her 
excitement 

"No, I didn't hear; but I always understood that 
she was a rummy kind of girl/' 

" Mother's going to call this afternoon and ask them 
all to dinner this evening." 

Victoria supposed that Fortescue would not think it 
worth while going to the Grange to look up Blanche 
if he knew he was going to meet her again in a few 
hours, but he announced that he meant to go to see 
Blanche, notwithstanding. 

" I may as well go," he said, looking at his watch, 
"Blanche is an amusing chap, if only she wasn't so 
old" 

He did not ask Victoria to come with him, but pulling 
his horse up, he slowly lit a cigar and then went off at 
an easy canter. Victoria looked after him with a lower- 
ing eye. She had had some twelve years' experience 
of the way men treat women whom they do not think 
attractive. There are things that one never gets 
accustomed to. She stroked her horse's neck and he, 
in responsive love, bent his head down and blew hard 
through his nostrils. It was a pleasant sound, far 
sweeter than the human voice. 



CHAPTER XXII 

'* I do not want the constellations any nearer, I know they ait 
very well where they are.** 

Walt WHmcAif. 

VI/HEN Fortescue reached the verge of the Grange 
^^ garden he suddenly remembered that seeing 
Blanche would also mean seeing the Dean. Somehow 
he felt that, although supported by the title of Rector 
of Milford he could not comfortably look the Dean 
in the face while he wore leather gaiters and a stock 
tie. He halted for at least two minutes at the edge 
of the clump of trees and looked pensively at 
the gate. As he looked, something walked into his 
line of vision, surprised him and took his imagina- 
tion by storm — the loveliest woman he had ever 
seen, in a plain black dress, holding a plain black 
umbrella over her magnificent bare head as she walked 
along. This was Mrs Briarley: it could be no other 
person. 

Fort^escue took off his hat conspicuously, and moved 
to the gate. She came to meet him. He was full 
of apologies. He was Charles Fortescue — Rector of 
Milford, he added, conscious of not looking like it 
but she smiled so agreeably that he was glad he had 
mentioned the last fact No ; he didn't mean to come 
in, he mustn't let his horse cool down. So Blanche 
had not got up yet, had a headache. Charmed to think 
he might call to-morrow. Now, would Mrs Briarley 
show him the short cut to the road, and as she 
walked along the skirts of the garden and then 
across the grounds to a gate on the road, Charles, 
reins in hand, walked with her, told her his overwhelm- 
ing news and watched her profile. She received the 
news gravely as was proper; only she expressed no 
astonishment 

a7* 
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"It is a serious misdemeanour/' she said simply. 

He stared; wondering whether this g^nd woman 
meant to be funny and decided by the look on mouth 
and eyelids that she had no such intention. 

"Do you think the man's mad? he asked. '*Did 
you see him?" 

Jean had seen him. Here she looked very grave and 
reserved. 

" It couldn't have been safe for you to have been 
in his house," he said anxiously. ''I should say the 
man had homicidal mania, at least, he looks like it" 

"He is very bitter," said Jean quietly. 

"People oughtn't to be bitter," said Charles. "1 
don't see why they should be, do you?" 

Jean did not answer at once. They were near the 
gate. She looked round at the trees, now tinged with 
autumn yellow and then down at I^'ortescue whose 
face was a little below the level of hers. 

"He has too much money," she said thoughtfully. 

" Why, do you think there's anything wrong in having 
money?" asked Charles dubiously, thinking of his 
consols. 

"The way it is spent is everything, of course," she 
said. 

He looked at her wonderingly. It was strange to 
be talking so solemnly on an ordinary week-day. 
It was disconcerting, especially when the blue eyes 
looked straight into his and seemed to scoop about 
somewhere in the r^on of his heart « 

"And how do you think money ought to be spent?" 
he inquired, pricked by a curiosity that was pleasantly 
painful. 

"Why ask me that?" she said, with a smile, "you 

are a teacher of men, and I Well, in any case, I 

have no money to spend." 

Charles opened the gate. He felt as if the sky had 
become suddenly clouded. He stood with his hand 
on the horse's neck, ready to mount, feeling that the 
moral world was more complicated than he had 
imagined. He was a teacher of men, was he? 
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"Mrs Wortley is going to drive over this afternoon 
to ask you all to dinner ; so, I suppose I shall see yoo 
then and continue the conversation?" he inquired 

" Unless " he stammered, stared at her black 

dress, and questioned her with his eyes, 

" I am not going out just now," she said, '* the others 
will go. You will see Blanche, she is not ill, only 
tired and she will be glad to see you." 

He got on his horse and rode home slowly, with no 
complacent look on his honest features. He was 
thinking. He was so silent at lunch that Mrs Wortley 
was gratified by the unexpressed sympathy. The 
shock had affected everybody. Maddles, Ethels, 
and Poddies were excited. Mrs Wortley thought 
that Cuthbert had not behaved as he ought. He ought 
to have got rid of Towers from Hawkesleigfh but 
she did not explain how he could have done sa 
Cuthbert's friendship with Blanche Cumncn- was in- 
explicable except on the theory that Cuthbert was 
a little dotty. Think how he behaved, getting^ Mis 
Briarley to go there. Fancy, such a thing! 

Hyacinth said that you had to expect a *' rotter* 
to do ''rotten" things. Victoria looked grim, for 
many reasons, and declined to play croquet during the 
afternoon and got out some needlework that she had 
b^fun two years ago. The major said he would not 
be surprised if the labourers on the estate took their 
pitchforks and went for the cad ; they would have 
done so fifty years ago, but things were different now. 

In the evening Wortley House was still indignant 
but had recovered its gaiety. 

Lady Aubrey and her husband were the first to 
arrive and she wanted to know ''all about it from 
beginning to end." 

" I am really curious, you know," she said, conscious 
that curiosity is a rare and generous quality. 

Fortescue was impatient for the arrival of the party 
from the Grange. He wanted to see Blanche and 
to talk to her — about her friend Mrs Briarley. He was 
standing near the drawing-room door when they were 
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announced. Mrs Cumnor entered, radiant and gracious. 
That evening was to be the best in her life. The 
Dean had made everything all right What he had 
said to Blanche she did not know, but he had come 
to her and had said, " Forget the past, don't refer to 
it in any way. Blanche is all she should be to you." 
So the thing was done and here was Mrs Cumnor 
in a flowing gown of green satin (made by Blanche), 
looking as if the world was a pleasant place to live 
in, conscious that the Dean was behind her. 

Blanche, too, was conscious that he was behind as 
she walked after her mother into the room, perhaps 
too conscious of him, although he had made no 
allusion of any kind to what had passed the night 
before. At lunch time when she had come down 
heavy eyed but forcing herself to smile, he had met 
her without a flicker of the eyelids. Jean, too, had 
treated her as if nothing had happened — her father's 
advice probably; Mrs Cumnor had been happy and 
affectionate. Blanche could have gone back to her 
room and wept quietly at so much consideration being 
shown her, instead of which she remained in the 
drawing-room, and in the garden with them, had met 
the callers from Wortley House, talking with her usual 
vivacity only with a strict regard as to what would 
please the Dean ! Please the Dean ! How could she 
ever please him enough to satisfy herself? How long 
was he going to stay? How long was Jean going to 
stay ? Their departure was what she was making her- 
self realise and preparing herself to endure. Jean said 
nothing about going only Blanche felt certain that 
it would be soon. 

As Blanche entered the drawing-room of Wortley 
House, with that peculiar brilliant look on her face that 
Fortescue knew so well and admired, he could not see 
the weariness that lay below it. The Dean came behind 
her, looking just as he always looked — as if he had 
stepped into the social world as a favour and intended 
to remain as short a time as possible. Such thoughts 
were far from him. A complication had arisen in his 
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life, one he had not anticipated ; where it was to lead him 
he did not know. On the two women he followed die 
focus of his life was fixed. His relations to both of them 
had deepened in importance, and for new reasons 
Blanche had thrown herself upon him ; he must support 
her; he must give her what was necessary. He had 
promised in his own mind to do so. It was not a 
moment to be devising plans for his own happiness. He 
must wait and watch events. He felt that the direction 
of them was not in his own hands. Seemingly, the oM 
obstacle had been cleared away, but it hs^ left him 
with a new responsibility, the care of a human souL He 
did not yet know what demands that soul might make; 
he would wait and see. This was what lay in his mind 
when he shook hands with host and hostess and found 
himself in the centre of the drawing-room. 

Lady Aubrey, who was anxious to talk to this hand- 
some curiosity, meant to show him how she coidd 
understand everything and though she had heard all 
about the fox story from beginning to end, began it agaia 

" I should not have bem interested in the creature, 
but for this last affair this morning," she began, referrii^ 
to Cecil Towers. ** It opens a world of serious reflection, 
the psychological moment and all that Human nature 
is a supreme study, is it not. Dean ? — after religion of 
course — though I own that what I know most about is 
the breeding of dogs. Now don't tell me that the dog 
hasn't soul, for I couldn't bear to hear it, they have 
great discrimination for a well-bred dog never can 
stand an underbred man. I've noticed it often. You 
know the old saying : * Birds of a feather, etc' " 

The Dean smiled in his grim fashion. 

" I haven't a doubt that an intelligent dog is a better 
companion than an unintelligent person." 

'' Of course," she said, not altogether gratified at the re- 
sult of her argument ; "but when people are too intelligent 
you know, they may become bores, don't you think ? " 

" I can't say I have ever met a person who was too 
intelligent," he said, glancing round the room, and, for 
a moment, over Lady Aubrey's head. 
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'* And you think a dog has no soul ? " she went on, 
feeling that she was not making much way." 

" Comparing their instincts with those of some men 
I am inclined to give the dog the preference/' he said, 
looking down at her smilingly, "and I should advise 
you not to trouble yourself about the question of soul. 
Don't worry about it, Lady Aubrey." 

" I am glad to hear you say that," said Lady Aubrey, 
'* because when clergymen say things one has to attend, 
you know. Now, I think so highly of dogs that I have 
helped to revolutionise our kennel club. The dear 
duchess is president and I am hon. secretary. Our 
yearly booklet is quite fat with photos of all our 
prize members — and their autographs — in cabinet 
size, ordinary members in carte-de-visite. The book 
sells enormously and our October ball is a ripping 
success ; our members come wearing miniatures of their 
favourite dogs ; the gate-money goes to a fund for old- 
age pensions for dogs of decayed gentlewomen ; for 
those little extra comforts that brighten declining years, 
and all that I have started a branch club, or league 
of pity, to promote kindness to dogs among young 
people. My little girl of five is a vice-president — her 
portrait is in the penny papers; names and addresses 
of dogs that are lonely, or who have bad homes are 
collected of course, and at Christmas a present of some 
kind is sent. All this sort of thing takes up one's time, 
of course ; but one ought not to grudge that when there 
is so much sorrow in this world " — and so on and so on, as 
long as you liked to listen. 

There was a loud buzz of conversation in the room, 
the guests numbering about forty. Blanche was herself 
talking to half-a-dozen men, including Fortescue. She 
held their attention by the force of her remarks and by 
her calm audacity, although they glanced round all the 
time at any good-looking woman who came in, with the 
instinctive feeling that they were being defrauded in 
some undefined way. This fact was not unnoted by 
Blanche : she was smiling at it. As soon as she got an 
opportunity she spoke aside to Major Wortley. 
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^ I want to ask you a question," she said in a half 
whisper, ''very private. Did Captain Briarley pay up 
his debts?" 

Now Major Wortley was an officer of the stra^fat- 
forward kind. First of all he had to be shown where 
the trap was, and then he had to have it clearly explained 
to him that it was a trap; then he didn't fall into it 
Wortley, not being forewarned that this was a trap, 
naturally fell into it " Certainly ! " he said, " certainly, 
most certainly ! " 

" And how did he manage to pay ? " asked Blanche, 
" he must have been cleverer than he looked." 

" Now don't ask me," he replied, " really I am not 
responsible for other men's affairs." 

''Yes; but people know about it; it is no secret appar- 
ently and I want to know the truth. You gave me a lot of 
information at Minchester ; why not here? I'm curionsL'' 

**Now what good can your knowing the truth da 
Miss Cumnor?" he said in a bored tone. 

" No good ; but I want to know the truth. Tell mc» 
there's a poppet" 

"As to truths," said the Major, "there are lies and 
there are lies and that is the truth." He stretched 
himself out comfortably and looked convinced. 

" Well, I am no nearer to it ! " 

" It's all square, you may be sure of that. Now leave 
the subject alone, Miss Cumnor ; it doesn't concern you 
I'm sick of this Hawkesleigh affair. 

" Ah, yes," said Blanche, " it really isn't my affair; yoo 
are quite right I won't ask any more questions. Men 
have discretion and I suppose! shall learn to have it 
myself in time." So she had got the truth without ver>' 
much difficulty. Poor Jean! had she found out the 
truth too? 

After dinner no cards were brought out in the 
drawing-room because of the Dean. Those who wanted 
to lose money went into the library. 

Fortescue had not had a moment's talk with Blanche. 
He wanted to get her alone. 

"Can't you come and see the new chrysanthemum 
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that's like a porcupine ? " he said. " Look, here is Mrs 
Wortley going to show it to the Dean ; we will follow 
them and then go off into the fern house. I must have 
a talk with you." 

'*Wait one moment," said Blanche. A vivid recol- 
lection came to her of that afternoon at Minchester 
when the Dean looked from the doorway at her and 
Fortescue talking together, and she recalled his face 
distinctly. "Don't let us tread on their heels," she 
said, lingering so as to let the Dean and his hostess 
pass out of sight, " I hate flowers that look like some- 
thing else, I can't think why they do it We have 
enough of that, Charles, in the human world : men and 
women doing their best to be asses." 

Fortescue steered his companion round to the fern 
house, where palms, and several seats in corners secured 
a private conversation to several couples simultaneously. 
Blanche seated herself in silence ; so did he. For a few 
minutes neither spoke, till, at last, she looked round at 
Fortescue measuring him with her eyes. 

" Look here, Blanche, I used to ask your opinion — 
about things — women, you know — and you always gave 
me advice, you remember." 

" So I did but I have had leisure since then," replied 
Blanche, " to reflect, and I have come to the conclusion 
that my advice is not worth much." 

" I have a bundle of letters," he began, fumbling with 
both hands in his pockets. 

" From women ? " asked Blanche. 

" Yes ; of course," said Charles. " Who else ? " 

" Keep them where they are, my dear boy. I can't 
look at them ; it would bore me," she replied. 

He turned and looked at her. " Your reasons?" 

" My reasons ? Well, I have discovered that there are 
too many women in the world, Charles. Don't you 
know that or don't you care?" 

" I would rather that than the other way. But there 
is more in it than that," he added, nettled. 

" Your personal attractions must not be overlooked, 
of course," she said, in a weary voice. 
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He remained silent for some time and then said: 
" I don't care two straws about these letters. I come 
now to the point : tell me, do you think I should have 
any chance with a really first-rate woman; I mean a 
fine noble woman ? " 

Blanche turned round with a keen light in her eyes. 

'' Why do you want a woman like that ? " she asked, 
" aren't they a trifle heavy ? " 

His face became overcast 

" How much do you charge for your smiles, Charlie?* 
she asked. '^A guinea each or two for thirty shO- 
lings?" 

" There is a limit to one's power of standing <:hair,'' 
he exclaimed. 

"This is new," said Blanche. **Now, let me speak 
seriously. Charles, I know who you are thinking oL 
There is only one woman " 

"By all that's sacred there is only one!" he cried, 
striking his leg with a slap that sounded all through 
the conservatory. 

" And you can't tell yet whether you are haunted by 
a face, or whether you want to rise to Mer standard of 
Christianity. It would be a hard pull for you, Charles." 

" You think I couldn't do it ? " he questioned, stroking 
a small moustache 

" I don't know ; for the sake of a good and great 
friend much can be done. The hard thing is to rise — 
alone." 

" Frankly, I can't rise higher than 1 am — alone," he 
replied, putting his face close to hers. "With help 
could I do more? I don't know if I want to. My 
mind is in a chaos. 

As he spoke, a loud noise of footsteps burst upon 
them. There was Hyacinth pounding sdong the con- 
servatory, in white chiffon. 

" What does the girl want ? " he said crossly. 

Hyacinth had caught sight of them and came forward 
at full steam ahead. 

"We've been hunting through the whole house for 
you," she said. 
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" Why, whaf s the matter? " asked Fortescuc, rising. 

" You are wanted, Miss Cumnor," she said, going up 
to Blanche and taking her arm excitedly ; " don't 
fluster ; Vm sure it's all right only it looks odd. Mr 
Cuthbert has sent round for the Dean. Some rotten 
thing has happened at the Grange." 

Fortescue turned ashy pale and took Blanche's other 
arm. "Don't be frightened, old girl. What is it, 
Hyacinth ? Can't you tell us some coherent story instead 
of slumping down a volcano upon us like this ? " he said 
sternly. " Now, what is it ? " 

Blanche had already got up from her seat unsteadily 
and all three were moving along toward the door. 

Hyacinth burst into tears and put her face against 
Blanche's shoulder, talking between her sobs. 

" Mrs Briarley is all right, I know that ; but I can't tell 
you more than that The Dean says you and your 
mother are to go to Witton Manor. Jenkins will be 
there. You're to get out of the shindy here and wait 
quietly till he tells you. Jenkins has been sent on with 
your things." 

Fortescue put his arm round Blanche, who looked 
ready to faint "Don't break down," he whispered, 
"your friend is safe. Think, Blanche, there can't be 
much wrong — the Dean all right, Cuthbert and your 
mother — ^there is no one else dear to you ? " 

" I know," she murmured. " I know ; and yet all my 
strength seems gone." 



CHAPTER XXIII 

^'O thev rade on and farther on, 
And they waded thro' rivers aboon the knee. 
And they saw neither sun nor moon, 
But they heard the roaring of the sea." 

Thomas thb Rhymer. 

RAMBLING hells and the vice of Bohemia had not 
^^ exhausted social possibilities, but they had, accord- 
ing to his fancy, pretty nearly exhausted psychological 
possibilities; and now Towers had met with a new 
element in his experience, an element hitherto unknown 
and certainly never anticipated. The hours crawled 
since he had come back to find the house empty. What 
insanity to have left it Why did he choose that par- 
ticular hour, and then, Cuthbert's card ? It was quite 
clear to him that Cuthbert's demand for an explana- 
tion arose from stronger motives than that of mere 
desire to protect two women. Yes ; he would meet him 
and explain, but not just yet — later. What was going 
to happen later ? 

The night crawled, each hour striking with reluct- 
ance. At midnight he had looked out from his window 
towards the Grange. He could see nothing but darkness. 
He climbed to that turret which hung from the western 
wing of the house like a human face and pulling open 
the casement he looked out. Could he see the Grange ? 
He was not sure, only indistinguishable darkness still. 
No light. He went down again, not to sleep. Morning 
crept in, at first slowly, then unabashed with rapid strides, 
spreading over meadow and field and wood, glaring at 
Hawkesleigh Castle and steeping the garden with a 
great luxury of colour, drawing out the floating perfume. 
Bees were busy gathering the last treasures of a long 
summer, now over. In the central marble vase were 
great gold fish lazily lying at the surface or moving 
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in a straggling company to meet the splash of dropping 
water, from the urn. The air was golden. Towers went 
out early, he found it easier to endure that creep- 
ing of the nerves and nausea when he was moving 
about. 

Had no letter come for him? No; no letter had 
come. A craving came upon him to destroy the self- 
satisfaction of this exquisite autumn morning. He 
dipped his hand into the water. The fish, tame and 
unsuspicious, came forward to look. at it They had 
done him no harm — ^not these. He walked away, went 
into the house, took a gun and strolled out aimlessly. 
He had not handled his gun since the winter. Then he 
had sometimes spent a day looking for his game, alone ; 
scoffing at the sluggish sportsmen with their attendants 
in the nursery woods at Wortley. To-day he wandered, 
forgetting his purpose. A wood-pigeon was flying 
overhead; he fired and down fluttered the rainbow- 
necked bird. Its mate of the summer would find 
another partner in the spring. Wandering about, he 
made a circle mechanically, coming back to the park 
again. He stood looking over the Hawke towards 
the Grange, gun on shoulder, when he heard the sound 
of Struthers' horn and turning his eyes towards the 
distance over Hawkesleigh Rise he saw the pack 
swarming up at the horizon and coming on towards 
him in full cry — a moment later, a horseman, two, 
half-a-dozen of them. Ever since he was a boy of 
thirteen he had followed the hounds; but not here, 
except once, with Lady Hawkesleigh. Now he was 
ignored ; and here was Wortley galloping over his land 
with the brazen impertinence of a territorial bully. 
The Field too were his enemies. He would have shot . 
down every man if he had had his way. Silly fools ! 
His gorge rose at them as they came on. This was 
no sport, no free hunting of the fox, it was organised 
respectability chasing the social rebel out of sheer 
wantonness. The social rebel was his friend therefore, 
that small low body strained and stretched, flying for 
life over the even grass was symbolic of himself. The 
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chances were almost dead against him^-one 
many. 

The master of Hawkesleigh stood, gun in hand, 
watching, motionless. There was death bdhind, safely 
in front, for the victim. Was he goine to stand there 
and see the foe triumphant ? He would not let him M 
into the jaws of the gaping vermin. His head felt l^it 
and clear, his eye infallible, his hand like steeL llie 
sportsman in him was dead ; this was a questioo of 
war. Flinging the gate open, he waited. On thqr 
came, nearer and nearer, tiie rebel failing; time was 
up ; the fates had decided ; it was death He raised his 
gun and sighted. Death, indeed, but not for your 
amusement, Stnithers, Wortley and the rest of yoo 
prigs at play. A fine round smoke rose in the quiet 
air. He saw the end. Then he slammed to the gate 
behind him, bolting it and sprang oflf among the thick 
underwood fringing the park. He had outraged the 
society he hated, he had even committed suicide. His 
head swam and his feet moved in the air : he felt no turf 
under them ; obstacles seemed to melt before him. 

It was some hours later and still neither letter nor 
message had come from the Grange. She had not gone— 
not yet — everything that had passed in the Grange was 
known to Mrs Thomas. She had the means of know- 
ing. That evening Mrs Briarley was to be alone, the 
next morning might see her gone. Who could tell? 
She had said nothing of her plans. So the afternoon 
dragged away in waiting for what never came. After 
dinner, a mere show of eating. Towers went into the 
music-room. In solitude he opened the piano; he 
shut it again and stood still, thinking. Of what use was 
art, literature, music, money, luxuries, the beauty of 
nature — of what use were the creations of his mind — ^if he 
was destined to sicken like this at the mere bidding of an 
obdurate will ? He moved on to the door and went out 
There is a limit to the endurance of physical suffering: 
that limit had come. The mere thought that this limit 
had come and that he refused to suffer longer, calmed 
him; he smiled to himself The world had always 
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oflfered him terms — bad ones — he could take them or 
be damned. Why should not he offer terms? Had 
he no power in his will and his hand ? Was he a mere 
passive, suffering fool, unable to strike a blow for 
himself? What he had done this morning flashed into 
his mind as a broad, strong picture, painted in vivid 
colours. He could feel the gun in his hands, and a 
sense of power, of defiance, straightened his bent neck, 
and made him lift his head. There was still time ; 
the disease that racked him had not dimmed his sight ; 
and if necessary, he could steady his hands. Things 
of taste and sight had g^own less tangible and more 
at his service. He felt as if he had but to touch the 
wall and he would go through it. He actually walked 
to the wall and pressed it with his fingers in the 
momentary excess of the illusion. Its hard resistance 
did not convince him, it seemed accidental. He moved 
to the door, went out and on to his private room and 
shut himself in. There he lighted candles on his bureau 
and sitting down he pulled out a drawer. All that he 
wanted was there in that drawer. It was merely a 
question of getting it ready, of putting on a coat and of 
going out into the night. 

He was sitting at this bureau busy with the contents 
of the drawer when he felt the presence of someone in 
the room. He looked round sharply. Mrs Thomas was 
standing by the door. 

" I knocked, sir," she said, " but you made no 
answer." 

"The letter?" he asked, rising rapidly and with a 
flush on his face. 

" There is no letter, sir," she answered. 

The lamplight fell broadly on her ; even as far off as 
he was from her he saw her features to the least detail 
and their expression impressed him even in his excite- 
ment checking the exclamation that rose to his lips. 
There was, in that mobile face, written into every line 
of eyes and mouth, the passionate despair of his seven- 
and-twenty years. He stood speechless, looking at her. 
His own emotions seemed to fix and steady themselves 
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in the presence of hers. His hand resting on something 
that had the shine and sharpness of steel did not 
attempt to conceal its purpose. He raised it and 
placed it in his vest. He then closed the case and put 
it back into its drawer ; locked the drawer and put the 
key into his pocket As he did all this his eyes did 
not lose sight of hers. He did not speak. Then he 
straightened himself and standing by the bureau he 
waited for a moment His passive acquiescence in her 
presence made her bold. She came towards him and 
laid her hand on his arm. After all, when one stands 
between life and death there is very little worth fearing. 
There are no more stakes to win. 

" Let me do it for you," she said in a whisper. " I am 
old and I haven't been of much use to you. Let me 
do it" 

" Do what ? " he asked. He wanted to hear her say 
it, to hear how it sounded, to confirm him in the sanity 
of his own intentions, to make quite sure that what he 
was going to do was reasonable and inevitable. 

" That," she said ; feeling for the weapon in his coat 

His hand closed over hers and he pushed her a little 
farther away. 

" Do what ? " he repeated again with less patience, for 
her expression bad changed, the despair had gone and 
in its stead was a cat-like fierceness. 

" Put an end to this. It would do you harm, it will 
do me good I could do it to a dead certainty, though 
I never held it in my hands before." 

Her eyes glittered with hate and feverish resolution ; 
they were the eyes of a tiger, ready to spring upon the 
enemy of its cub. It was a simple unreasoning ele- 
mental fire, though a deadly one, that burned in those 
eyes and flushed her forehead and neck. Very diflferent 
from the slow subtle flame in his own, the torture of an 
eflete will realising its weakness and finding no support : 
the sickness of a moral and physical finality that craved 
for the unknown. He was shocked at her words and at 
her face and he put aside her outstretched hands. She 
had become repulsive. Her emotion was not his 
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emotion, her intention, seemingly the same as his, was 
really different and was offensive, coarse and criminal. 

" Let me pass," he said abruptly. 

She grasped his arm. He tried to pull himself away 
from her, but she held him tenaciously in spite of his 
look of dislike and a muttered word. 

" It's not for you to do," she implored. " It should 
never have come to this. Let a servant like me do it, Mr 
Cecil. It will glorify me." 

He shook her off violently now. 

" You are talking like a mad woman," he said. 

" Not mad ! " she cried, '' I hate her for all the harm 
she has done to you. Why need you soil your fingers 
with it Let me do it I am old and have no peace of 
mind with her flaunting there in all her insolence. Give 
it to me, sir." 

Towers stood back, whiter now with indignation. 

"You understand me? Nonsense, woman! You 
insult me, your touch is an abomination. Your very 
voice is — is a profanation. Move away." 

** Oh, not alone," she implored, as he pushed before 
her and made for the door. 

" Yes ; alone," he said ; " alone, alone — as I have always 
been." 

'* Alone I " His selfishness did not touch her, she had 
understood only one word — ** alone." He was alone ; a 
lonely man. So this was the end of all her planning for 
his happiness. This was the end of seven-and-twenty 
years of watching, waiting, yearning for his success, 
yearning that he should have his share and more, of all 
the joys of earth. Was all this really true ? Was there 
no help? She could not think it out, meet it and 
evade it 

He pulled open the door; looking back for one 
moment He saw her kneeling on the floor; saw her 
tragic face and a moment's pity mingled with his 
disgust 

" Let me go in peace to my own place," he said. 

He shut the door behind him and was gone. Mrs 
Thomas dragged herself on to her feet She felt for the 
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door handle blindly. It seemed a long time before she 
could open it, so curiously was the blood surging in her 
head, in her ears and confusing the images of her vision. 
She wanted to speak, to call out She did so at last, 
with an effort that was like the sudden bursting of iron 
bars. She stumbled into the hall. A servant met her 
and stood shocked at her appearance: "Don't mind 
me," she said, as she put out her hands and grasped a 
table, "it is only a dizzy fit Ride, at once, to the 
Manor, find Mr Cuthbert and tell him there is mischief 
going on at the Grange. Send someone to tell the 

Grange servants " 

She did not finish her sentence, words, thoughts, 
sensations became inextricably mixed ; she leaned 
herself on the table, the floor seemed to be going 
round and rising up and up with wicked deliterate 
intention to strike her and it struck her on the fore- 
head, felling her senseless, down — down — ^somewhere. 

Alone in the Grange library Jean sat, pen in hand, 
before a table. She was trying to write to Towers. 
The words would not come. She had- no gift of 
speech or of writing, and just now, she felt ashamed 
to say much that she would have said before, but 
in her newer, deeper sense of sinfulness, could not say 
without hypocrisy. At last she put the pen down and 
tore up the sheet she had half filled. What right had 
she to direct and advise, to rebuke anyone? In its 
true sense she was not even a Christian. Here was 
Blanche determined to struggle on and brave the 
future. Blanche would do this without any belief in 
the present, living, personal help of Christ; without 
any absolute conviction of a blessed life hereafter. 
Jean herself, possessed of these two inexhaustible 
treasures of the soul, was hesitating between self- 
renunciation and self-assertion. Had she less natural 
moral strength than Blanche? Yes; she had less 
strength because she had less humility. Knowing 
this she was bowed down with shame. She leaned 
her head on her hands and forced herself into silent 
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self-questioning. She would review her life without 
reserve, without any sparing of herself, of her vanity, 
of her false heroism. From beginning to end her life 
had been stamped with egoism, widi human pride. 
There was no action she had done in the past, no 
step taken which was clear of deliberate self-satis- 
faction: Her own individuality had been her god« 
Her own virtues had been her support Her strength 
and health had been secretly but certainly claimed 
and used, as if of her own making. Now had come 
the moment when she must break with this for ever. 
All this arrogant superstructure must be beaten down 
and trodden under foot ; nothing must be left but the 
naked human soul crying out for the protection of its 
Creator. Blanche was enduring ; she, Jean, must not 
only endure but rejoice, revel in her submission and 
her chastisement, or she was no Christian. 

Surely to-night, alone with Ciod and in this quiet 
place, she could, she would, make the deliberate sacri- 
fice of self upon the altar, once and for always; live 
no longer in herself but only for Him and as He 
willed, accepting what came, either of pain or joy 
and asking for nothing but the fulfilment of His will. 
Now she sat with her head resting on her clasped 
hands, wrestling with her individuality : the vital, 
human part of her — like Jacob on that Eastern night 
wrestling against the angel of God— destined at last, 
as the day dawned, to welcome her conqueror with joy, 
seeing God face to face. So intense was the mental 
effort of that next half-hour in which the only sound 
was the ticking of the clock and the sigh of the 
autumn night that Jean fdt the bodily as well as the 
spiritual presence of the Redeemer of men. With 
closed eyes and bowed head she saw and felt Him 
come towards her and at His feet she gave up her 
own will and took His instead. 

So deeply wrapped was she in her mystic experience 
that she did not hear rap after rap at her door, and 
raised her head only when she heard her name pro- 
nounced. She stared, bewildered for a moment, at the 
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Towers had waited under the trees for the man to 
return. He had seen him pass down the garden quite 
close, hurrying no doubt to tell the news that his 
master had not been, was not at the Grange. Towers 
had walked up the lawn. He had halted once because 
he heard the sound of windows being closed and bolted. 
What was that? Was he being barred out? Well, 
he could shatter a window with his bare hand. He 
had gone up the steps into the verandah, moving 
stealthily. He had peered in at the drawing-room, 
found it empty and had gone on to the library. There, 
by a table, he had seen Jean sitting, pen in hand, her 
profile cut out against the brilliancy of the lamp behind 
it. The Fates had at last had some pity ; he had felt 
the window, it had given at his touch. Was it, indeed, 
the Powers above, or the persistence of his own inten- 
tions that had opened the way for him ? 

When she turned her face and spoke to him in her 
calm way, not rising from her chair as another woman 
would have done, but sitting there quiet and unafraid, 
his fierce determination, nursed in excitement and 
solitude, began to flicker out before the reality of Jean's 
presence : it dwindled at the sound of her voice. 

"What is the good of any writing, of any speakii^?" 
he said, laying his hand heavily on the back of a chair 
that stood before him. The library door was closed; 
the house was still. The only obstacle between himself 
and her was this chair — ^this nothing. The situation 
was in his hands. All that he had demanded as 
essential to the working of his ends was here and 
yet he seemed further from them than he had been 
when alone picturing to himself all that might come 
of this meeting. His right hand was at his breast 
She noted this and raising her eyes again to his face, 
thin and worn and feverish, she divined all that it 
might mean. She was not shocked ; she felt no alarm, 
only sorrow for him. Her gaze had lost its masterful 
grip : she looked at him not as at a man who can be 
subdued but as at a human soul that may be lost or i 
saved. She longed to save him. | 
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No wonder that he felt helpless standing before 
her. He had a hundred times seen her, in his fancy, 
alarmed, capitulating, coming to terms — what terms 
he hardly knew, for tihis arrogant woman was a mystery 
to him. Still oftener he had seen her, in his fancy, 
not alarmed, but defying him, trampling on him, a 
despot even to the moment of the irretrievable final 
act of tragedy which should unite them in a common 
doom ; all this, confused but certain, tinged with the 
gloom of destiny, intoxicating the fumes of a neurotic 
imagination. Instead of this, she was looking at him 
compassionately, her eyes black by the lamplight, wide 
open, sad and full of a great kindness. 

" It is of use speaking," she said, '* I am weak and 
full of sin myself and yet I want to help you, if you 
will let me. One can do that, sometimes." 

His heart stood still. 

" You are different," he said in a husky voice, " from 
what you were." 

" I am different," she replied, her face breaking into a 
radiant smile ; " I am more humble. My eyes are opened 
to see my own unworthiness before God. If it were not 
for His goodness I should be beneath your contempt." 

"You are too absolute," he said bitterly, "your 
humility is as intolerant as your pride." 

"You mistake me," she answered quietly, "my 
humility is not my own ; if it were merely my own I 
could not be sure of it. It is God's gift to me and 
therefore I am sure. Let me show it to you and you 
will believe it too ; and I wish you to believe it ; not 
for my sake, but for your own, that you should see 
what God can do with the human heart." 

The smile on his lips expressed his profound disbelief 
in the human heart, which in his experience, had had 
little concern with God. But the smile only flickered 
and faded, for there was a convincing reality about this 
woman and all she said and did. She seemed to have 
some special claim upon truth as hers ; she seemed, in 
some special way, to represent truth ; at least, if she did 
not, who did ? ' 
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the vast sea where he would be tossed about and 
lost 

Her voice came again: ''I have always been too 
proud, too self-sufficient to own that I was wrong. I 
have never been truly humble until now, have never 
confessed my sins and taken my place among sinners 
openly. Listen ! From the very first I thought I was 
specially chosen by God, that I had some particular 
measure of His grace. This was a miserable conceit! 
I planned my life for His service, but I meant to serve 
Him in my own way. I thought I had more power 
than others had. I felt that I had more power. I 
needed no help. I was bom to support and guide the 
weak ; even the strong would come to me, for I was still 
stronger than they. There was nothing I could not do 
in the mortal world — so I thought. I had no peer, I was 
alone with Grod. I was happy. I had no wish for 
position, wealth, or even for the appearance of influence 
that the world might see. My pride went too deep for 
that What men thought great I despised. To walk 
in their ways was to own their equality with me and 
that I denied in my heart Even my father I r^arded 
as having less of God's spirit than I had and I did not 
look to him for religious training. I had my own 
guidance direct from God. I think now, that in God's 
grace I havie had revealed to me depths that he has not 
sounded, but that is not of my doing and I owe it to 
God's infinite compassion now extended to me. But 
in the past I was self-assured. Even my marriage 
was undertaken in a haughty spirit I did not expect 
a mate, an equal, and I ruled without knowledge. I 
could have done so much more for him had I known 
his heart more fully and if I had been seeking the 
truth that I have found since. After my great blow 
and the just retribution of God for my sins, I was no 
more humble than before. Any lowly thing I did I 
still thought great because I did it Worldly ambition 
I laughed at as at a child's play ; now I can only weep 
at it I came here full of pride and the belief that 
deeds of mine had power to reach even the grave. I 
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met you in an arrc^ant spirit and had no kind thoughts 
for you, no wish for your regeneration. I thought 
wholly of myself and of my purpose. Then the true 
lesson of my life was taught me, A man, you know 
him, came between me and what I thought was God ; 
and at last I saw my spiritual darkness and I fell to the 
ground, helpless. Without saying it, he told me all I 
mi^ht be and ought to be. He spoke to me of God, 
though he never said the words, and I, now knowing 
my real frailty, loved this man more than God and 
wished only to know God through this man. For so 
long my will had had its way that now it strove hard 
and would not accept the sacrifice that I had to make ; 
it had worked so long and wickedly against God 
This man does not love me. It is right that he should 
not I am utterly unworthy of him, for I put him 
before God in my heart. No one knows this but you. 
This is my confession. My very flesh and blood 
seemed frozen with pain. It was only the grief of 
another woman, whom you in your blindness thought 
lightly of, and her courage to bear it, that gave me 
strength to fight In an hour of grace that was given 
me just now I felt my utter dependence on God at last 
and all my past treachery towards him. God must be 
all in all ; no one before Him ; only in Him and through 
Him can we truly love. We must first find God and 
leave other things. All else comes, if it is necessary ; 
if it does not come it is because it is not necessary. 
I know that I sought for Him this evening and I feel 
that I have found Him. All is now in His hands. I 
merely wait This is my life." 

The waves of sea, sounding with her voice low and 
passionate, were sweeping him from the shore, the 
moral distance between himself and herself yawned 
out, stretching on and on over a restless water till 
an immeasurable ocean seemed to separate them and 
he, plunging in the chill and darkness, scarcely caught 
sight of her on the other side. 

So the end had come. 

Through his nerves from the feet upwards swept 
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a mortal chill. At his heart, where lay the poor tool 
of human hands, as she called it, was the solid ice of 
despair. 

They both heard, without comprehending its purport, 
a noise in the distance, the sound of feet and of voices. 

" It is hopeless," he murmured, and with a sudden 
sharp wrench of his hand away from hers, he gripped 
the tool. 

'' It is not hopeless,** she cried, catching at his hand 
with all her strength, ''nothing on God's earth is 
hopeless." 

It was too late. The sound pierced her ears and 
brought her pulses to a stand. For a moment he stood 
upright, his face white and set, staring at her. Then, 
as he staggered, she caught him. 

•* Foi^iveness," she cried in a low voice, ** for us all, 
for you and for me. Christ's life and death is too 
great" 

The door of the room opened with a sudden noise ; 
and Jean felt, in the confusion of voices and forms, 
Cuthbert's arms helping hers to hold the dying man, 
and a great silence following* upon this act. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

*^ Help us at the same time with the grace of courage, that we 
be none of us cast down when we sit lamenting amid 3ie ruins of 
our happiness, or our integrity ; touch us with fire from the altar 
that we may be up and doing to rebuild our city.'' 

R. L. Stevenson. 

TN the opinion of coroner and jurymen, the late 
-*• Cecil Towers, formerly tenant of Hawkesleigh 
Castle, was mad enough to merit a resting-place for 
his mortal remains in consecrated ground. 

Major Wortley, with assistance, made up a short but 
authentic history of Towers, from birth to death, for 
the edification of the county. In this history Blanche 
Cumnor had no place. Scandal knew nothing about 
her; for Circumstance had put its fingers upon Mrs 
Briarley and had marked her out as die sole actress 
in the final tragedy. Mrs Briarley, as that sole actress, 
was exonerated and condoled with. 

Charles Fortescue was very much impressed by the 
part she had played, as far as it was known to him ; 
but, although it increased his respect and even his 
admiration for her, it added a certain awesomeness to 
the gloom of the picture of her already present in his 
mind. He spent several hours walking about and 
thinking the matter over, indifferent to the vigorous 
blandishments of Ethels and Maddles and Poddies 
etc. He was imagining what might happen in the 
future if Mrs Briarley became Mrs Charles Fortescue. 
He saw such a tragedy as had just happened happening 
again. He shuddered as he read, in his imagination, 
what might possibly appear in the local Conservative 
paper in consequence thereof. The words would run as 
follows : — " We regret to announce the sudden and unex- 
pected death of Sir James , Owner of the — Hounds, 

which took place last night, in his residence, at a late 
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hour. Rumour has it that of late, Sir James's mind 
had become unhinged, owing to an unhappy sentiment 
formed for the wife of a well-known figure in our 
county circles, a clergyman of ancient lineage, who 
combines in a remarkable way the duties of athlete, 
sportsman, connoisseur and squire with the most up- 
to-date responsibility of parish priest." Then, recollect- 
ing that Towers was of recent extraction, another and 
still more formidable, newspaper notice seemed to 
spread itself before Fortescue's eyes. "The sacristan 
of Milford Parish Church was found dead in his house 
late yesterday evening. It is said that his mind had 
become unhinged and that he imagined himself in- 
spired by a sentiment for a lady,' wife of a well-known 
figure in our county circles, a clergyman of ancient 
lineage who combines in a remarkable manner the 
duties of athlete, sportsman, connoisseur and squire 
with the most up-to-date responsibilities of parish 
priest, etc." 

As Rector of Milford, Charles could not countenance 
any occasion for such paragraphs appearing in the local 
Recorder, It would be extremely unpleasant. That 
his wife should be admired by other men was essential, 
but that admiration should not be excessive. It should 
be suitable for the atmosphere of a rectory where the 
luxuries of life were combined with the decencies of 
life. Also, there was another objection to Mrs Briarley : 
the Dean was her father. Charles did not want the 
Dean as his father-in-law. 

As he stepped into the train on his way back to 
Milford, and lit a cigar, thoughtfully, he made up his 
mind that he had done the right thing in not seeking 
an interview with Mrs Briarley. Still, he should never 
forget her. He could never forget her. He should be 
very careful to subscribe largely to any Indian mission 
with which she was connected ; and he would never 
cross the threshold of Minchester Cathedral without a 
prayer for her security and happiness. Yes ; it was all 
very sad and touching and very impressive. He 
leaned back in his seat, conscious of being a little 
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solitary and feeling something nearer to heartache than 
he had felt before. He almost wished he had been a 
mediaeval monk instead of the Rector of Milford. 

In the neighbourhood of Witton no one spoke a 
word against Mrs Briarley, except Mrs Bridgenorth, 
and she merely made the generalisation that she 
thought "good women were worse than bad ones." 
Her husband, hearing it, asked her under what class she 
put herself. To have said she was " good " was out of 
the question after her speech, to say she was "bad" 
assumed that she had the necessary attractions. Her 
husband's eye denied this alternative. She was reduced, 
therefore, to expressing a hope that she belonged to 
neither class, leaving it understood that there was a 
moral middle class which was preferable as all medio- 
crity is. Bridgenorth blew a puff of breath into the air, 
got up, put his glass in his eye and his hands in his 
pockets and walked off, saying to himself he preferred 
one thing or t'other, not because he thought it was true 
but to discourage his wife. 

Cuthbert, already the favourite of the north ward of 
the county, was considered in the light of a guardian 
angel in tweeds. The Wortleys alone blamed him for 
having meddled with the Hawkesleigh household ; but 
they did that out of principle. 

As to Mrs Thomas, she was still unconscious ; it was 
doubtful if she would recover. It was no use blaming 
her. She had got her deserts, poor thing, in a most 
unexpected way. 

Everybody was sorry for the Cumnors ; they had been 
victims all through. Mr Wortley was strong upon this 
subject Suicide seriously lowered the letting-value of * 
a house. Besides, the library would have to be re- 
papered and painted. The microbes of suicide must 
be effectively pasted in under new paper and not be 
allowed to get out To let them fly about the house 
and get into the stuffing of the chairs would never do. 
He thought they ought to get a new carpet. He meant 
to advise it ; possibly new curtains. At the very least 
carpet and curtains should go to PuUars'. If it was his 
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own room he should turn it inside out and coaipletely 
refurnish it In these days you must be scientific, or 
be nothing. He was glad to hear that the Cumnors 
were not going back to the Grange till they had had 
a short visit to Minchester. The whole affair must be 
very disagreeable for them. Of course if Mrs Briarley 
and the Dean remained on at the Grange that was 
their own business; and, no doubt, it prevented a 
general scare and stampede among the servants, one of 
whom had declared that on the night before the suicide 
she had heard, about one o'clock in the morning a 
strange sound coming up from Hawkesleigh park, a 
thin, ghost-like call and they were all afraid of hearing 
it again. 

For the burying of Cecil Towers they chose the quiet 
evening time, when an October sun had set over the 
western woods and had left a pale yellow in the sky, 
a watery, yellow light, enough to read the service by 
in the little churchyard of Witton. Besides the Rector, 
only Cuthbert, the Dean and Jean Briarley saw the 
coffin lowered into the common earth, leaving it in the 
hands of the Creator of our human destiny to " change 
it according to that mighty working whereby He is 
able to suUue all things unto himself." 

After this came a stir of change. Jean was going, 
so was the Dean ; he was going back to Minchester. 
The Cumnors were going to Minchester for a week. 
The good-byes were to be said to Jean here, for she 
was not going to Minchester. She was quite firm about 
this. She wanted to get back to India as soon as 
possible: she did not state any reasons, even to her 
father. She drove over to see Mrs Cumnor and found 
her in a state of subdued expectation. All sorts of 
possibilities were in the air. Mrs Cumnor had hoped 
the Dean would have come with her, but Jean was 
alone. She was looking very pale, which Mrs Cumnor 
thought proper considering all she had gone through. 
Mrs Cumnor also thought that she had grown a little 
taller during the last week. She did not mention it 
because Jean looked so reserved ; there was the gloom 
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of romance hanging about her even to her very skirts 
as she swept in ; but Mrs Cumnor kept it in her mind 
that she would tell it to Blanche and ask her if it was 
not true that elephants went on growing till they were 
past thirty. 

" And you must go back to India? " said Mrs Cumnor 
" It is really so sad. And we shall not see you at 
Minchester?" 

" I go to town to-morrow by the ten train," said Jean. 
" I shall have two days only, to get some things and 
catch the boat at Southampton." 

"All these last few days have seemed so long and 
yet so short," said Mrs Cumnor sympathetically. 

Jean looked at the crackling fire. It was true these 
last few days, short as they were, seemed an eternity. 
The past behind them had retreated into the long 
distance ; never again could any picture of that past 
touch her soul with the old vivid impressions of reality. 
Pressing on them and obliterating them were the 
memories of that sick-room at Hawkesleigh, of the 
library at the Grange and of the narrow grave at Witton. 
She looked round the long low drawing-room with its 
many chintz -covered sofas and its pale water-colour 
pictures on the walls. This, too, would always remain 
in her recollection, even though she tried to forget it 1 

The door opened, and the colour came swiftly into 
her face. 

"Tea!" exclaimed Mrs Cumnor. "Now I thought 
it was Blanche, or else Mr Cuthbert We have seen 
nothing of Mr Cuthbert since we have been in his 
house, except at dinner and after dinner he is always 
occupied with papers or something. Blanche, too, has 
been so much in her own room, at books all the time, 
or out of doors for exercise that I have been almost 
alone. Mr Cuthbert will positively come in to tea this 
afternoon. I know it ; for I told him you would be here 
to say good-bye. He was so disappointed that you 
refused his invitation to dinner this evening." 

She asked the servant to tell his master that Mrs 
Briarley was in the drawing-room. 
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The room was quiet again, Mrs Cumnor sitting com- 
fortably to the tea-table in the absence of her daughter 
and Jean drew her chair nearer, silently. She knew 
that the colour had risen in her face when the door 
first opened ; she felt its heat still throbbing in her 
pulses. It meant a momentary relaxation of her will, 
which was bent fixedly on resignation. She would 
conquer her frailty, God helping her. As she drew 
her chair nearer Mrs Cumnor leaned a little towards 
her, and said in a whisper : 

'* Charlie Fortescue came, so kind of him, to say how 
sorry he was about all this very sad affair ; and he wished 
us to give you his very kind remembrances and also a 
message — now what was it, let me see ? " Mrs Cumnor 
looked up at the ceiling: "Yes; something like this: 
that you weren't to mind, because, very likely, what he 
did (the poor man, of course) was perhaps the best 
thing that he had ever done and that it showed he 
must have had a conscience to have done it at all and 
if he had lived longer, then he wouldn't have done it, 
you see, or might have got more hardened and in the 
end it would have been Uie worse for him — in the sight 
of God, you know, who understands us even when we 
are dead — ^you know what I mean — dead or alive, it 
doesn't make so much difference to the Deity, of course." 
Mrs Cumnor paused a moment. '*Such a pleasant 
man, Charlie ; and, as a clergyman, it is so reassuring 
to have his opinion, though it seems to me a little 
contrary to what one generally hears; but the Dean 
says we never^ never can judge of things spiritual as if 
we knew all about them ; so there, Jean, we must hope 
for the best." 

Jean sat silent, her head resting on her hand. As 
she did not make any remark Mrs Cumnor went on 
pouring out tea. 

" Where is Blanche? " she asked the silent room, after 
handing Jean a cup of tea. " Oh, here is Mr Cuthbert 
I know his step, Jean ; really remarkably light for sudi 
a heavy man. I daresay the Navy has helped that, run- 
ning up and down ladders without breaking the rungs." 
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The door opened and Cuthbert came in. He came 
in like a magnificent purring tom-cat, conciliating all 
except actual oppressors ; but this afternoon his manner 
was cautious and he looked very grave. He and Jean 
shook hands without speaking. For a few days they 
had lived on terms of rare friendship, seeing "eye 
to eye " ; they lived for the same purposes, act^ with 
the same motives, and this would be their last meeting. 
"Blanche is not here," said Mrs Cumnor, looking 
at her host. 

" She has left a message to say that if she does not 
come in time to see you here, will you stop the carriage 
at the end of the village. She is revising the catalogue 
of the village library, and will see you as you pass from 
the window." His voice had a ring of pride for Blanche 
in it and what Blanche was doing. At least, Jean 
thought she detected it 

Mrs Cumnor longed to expostulate. She knew that 
Blanche had found the catalogue incomplete and was 
revising it, but why this afternoon in particular and 
why go on so long? It would be time enough to do a 
thing of this sort when they came back from Minchester. 
Ah, when they came back ! Yes ; but they would not 
come back for long. The Grange must be let— could 
be let, after people had left off remembering about 
the suicide ; besides, when you advertise a house to sell 
you need not mention that a suicide has recently taken 
place in it. That is not strictly necessary. How tire- 
some of Blanche to be out just now. Instead, however, 
of saying that it was tiresome, Mrs Cumnor merely 
coughed slightly. She had learned lately to suppress 
any criticism of Blanche's plans. 

Jean murmured that she would see Blanche at the 
library and then the little company became very silent, 
and Mrs Cumnor, who was rarely sensitive to the 
emotions of anyone but the Dean, became oppressed 
with a sense of the solemnity of the moment, deepened 
by the absence of the Dean, who might have come to 
call with Jean if he had cared to. 

Cuthbert did not ask her a single question about 
U 
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her future. He could not The sight of that girl 
in her black dress, ready to go out all alone to her 
work, a solitary beautiful pathetic figure, moved him 
to distressed silence. And she, too, was sad. He 
could see sadness in the pose of her head, in the 
black brows slightly raised, the long black lashes 
drooping over those wonderful eyes so quiet and 
resigned; and there was determination too, fixed and 
immovable. He saw that and straightened himself 
morally as he saw it. He, too, could endure. When 
at last it came for her to go and she had kissed Mrs 
Cumnor hurriedly, he led her out of the room, laying 
his hand on her arm and drawing it into his. 

She bent her head low and walked without seeing 
where she was going. 

"We both have to endure — must endure," he said, 
little knowing what was in her heart "You must 
not let what has happened here prey upon your mind. 
You have always done your best; no man can do 
more." 

"It will not prey on my mind," she said gently. 
"The past — is the past" He put her cloak round 
her and put her into the carriage ; she obeying all his 
movements like a child. 

I shall come and see you at the train to-morrow," he 
said, still holding the door. 

" Please don't," said Jean, looking fixedly at the empty 
seat before her. 

He was going to ask "you mean this?" but her face 
made the question useless. 

" Then it must be good-bye and God bless you, dear 
girl," he said earnestly. "I feel as if I had always 
known you." 

She put out her hand ; he took it and stooping into 
the carriage kissed her. Then he slammed the door to 
and went inside without looking back. Saying good-bye 
to a woman like that was detestable. 

The carriage was down the village street and past the 
library and still Jean had not stopped it She was 
lying back, her head throbbing, and she started when 
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the carriage drew up at a signal from someone outside 
and Blandie put her hand on the window ledge. 

"I couldn't say good-bye in the house: you see, I 
haven't seen you since." Then, seeing Jean's face, 
Blanche stopped short in her sentence. "You don't 
want me just now, Jean, you would rather see me 
to-morrow at the station?" 

*' No ; not then," said Jean, putting her hand to her 
forehead, " I must say good-bye, now, dear. Ask Brown 
to wait here and we will walk a few steps somewhere." 

She got out and she and Blanche walked together 
towards the church. By the dwindling light Blanche 
looked sideways at the splendid profile beside her. He 
could not have spoken yet ; he would speak to-morrow ; 
perhaps to-night: he always disappeared after dinner— he 
would ride over to the Grange. 

Glancing away from her friend's face, up to the grey 
stone of the lych-gate that stood before them, Blanche 
uttered a mental thanksgiving that, through these days 
spent at Witton Manor she had been able to meet 
Cuthbert always with the same even cordiality: never 
seeing him alone, never referring to the past. Once he 
pass^ her on the stairs and stopped and said something 
in a shy way. She had passed on as she answered, giving 
him no chance of saying more. Always friendly, he had, 
nevertheless, found her inaccessible. 

Both women entered the gate and walked up the flag- 
stoned way to the church door ; then they stood together 
and Blanche laid her hand on her friend's arm. 

"This place is very quiet: even the village sounds 
seem to stop at the gate and go no further. While I 
live I should like to worship at the minster, when I am 
dead I want to lie here." 

"What does it matter where one lies then?" said 
Jean. 

" I don't know ; I have the fancy," said Blanche. 

Jean looked across at the little narrow graves lying 
in front of their grey headstones. Autumn had over- 
grown the rose-bushes ; clematis spread its tendrils richly 
over the mossy walls and the air was full of moisture 
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and the smell of earth. Worms had been working their 
way up on the damp well*kept grass, leaving little dark 
spots of pounded mould here and there. The sky was 
dark overhead and darkening. A spot or two of rain fell 
upon the flagstones ; Jean felt one upon her hand, which 
she had kept ungloved. She moved towards the graves, 
as if she would go and look at one recently made and 
bid it a last farewell. 

" I can't go," said Blanche, " I will wait here." 

Jean looked at her, and took her hands impulsively. 

" Why not, dear? He would have wished it" 

" No ; not now/' said Blanche, " there is something I 
must do first, until I have the courage to do my duty 
I can't go and look at it Go, Jean, and I will wait 
here." 

As they spoke a man came suddenly round the 
comer of tihe church from the graveyard and stocxl by 
them : it was the Dean. 

** I walked over," he said, " are you coming back, Jean, 
or are you not ready to come yet ? I will wait" 

" I want to wait here a few minutes," said Jean, *' take 
Blanche back to the Manor and then come back for me." 

The darkness was thickening round them. Blanche 
was glad that it was so. Jean took her arm and led 
her to the lych-gate. 

"My great wish, Blanche, is that you should know 
what the joy of Christ's presence is. When you think 
of it, don't take me as an example. I always have fallen 
short of my profession ; and yet, you will believe me 
when I tell you this, except for moments when I lose 
sight of Him, my life is full of peace and joy ; no, 
not merely resignation but joy. I fall back from Him, 
at times — I did this afternoon — but He calls me to Him, 
or I return and the end is peace and joy. Peace that 
the world cannot give, joy that no earthly happiness 
knows of" 

Blanche pressed her friend's arm and spoke in a 
whisper, for the Dean was behind them: ''I under- 
stand you. It never has been and cannot now be given 
me to feel the concrete reality of God, Jean." 
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" Don't say that ; we are all God's children." 

" Don't interrupt me, Jean," said Blanche gently. "We 
are all God's children, but we see Him in various ways. 
I have no vision of a personal God at whose feet I can 
sit and be happy, but I have a glimpse, at times, when 
my mind is clear, of an idea, a mental conception of the 
Whole and the necessity of serving as part in that Whole 
and serving at my best To that idea I hold, while I 
have a mind to think. 

" Dear Blanche, I wish more fulness of life for you 
than that," said Jean. 

" It is all my nature is capable of, I want to work and 
not to go mad — ^that is all I want." 

They stood still at the gate. 

"This is not the last time I shall see you," said 
Blanche, putting her arms round her friend's neck, " but, 
still, I say good-bye." 

" It is good-bye. Father, take her home." 

The Dean stood looking at neither of them. Their 
mutual benediction moved him distressfully ; he alone 
understood all that each meant. 

He took Blanche's arm in his and both together 
watched the tall, dark figure of Jean as she went up the 
path and disappeared among the graves, their grey 
stones faintly glimmering in the dark. 



CHAPTER XXV 

" Our tokens of love are for the most part barbarous. Cold 
and lifeless because they do not represent our life. The only gift 
is a portion of thyself." Emkrson. 

IV/TRS CUMNOR was still in the drawing-room. 
^^^ She was sitting with an open magazine on her 
knee when Cuthbert came in again later in the after- 
noon. 

" You want the light," he said, looking at the gather- 
ing dusk in the broad windows at each end of the 
room and speaking with an effort at brightness. 

" Not for me," said Mrs Cumnor. " I like the gloam- 
ing, so much more in accordance with one's thoughts 
sometimes." 

Cuthbert came to the fire. He took the open book 
from her knee and looked at it, without attending to 
the contents. 

" Oh ! " he said, glancing down the page mechanically 
and making his voice sound friendly and gay. For life 
had to be taken up with its old vigour ; there may come 
tragedies, losses, private griefs, but work remains. It 
is Sie last and best stronghold of human life, so said 
Cuthbert to himself as he put his foot firmly down 
upon the hearthrug and tried to believe it 

Mrs Cumnor blushed as he took the book, for she 
had been reading a poem entitled : " The Kiss," and 
she felt that it was scarcely the literature suitable for 
a widow of her standing and that an apology was 
needed. She was glad the Dean was not present. 

" It may be called that," she said, "but, really, I could 
find nothing in it but about a Pomeranian dog and a 
door handle." 

"Only that?" he said absently, but with eyes intent 
on the speaker's face. 

310 
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"I am glad it was only that," said Mrs Cumnor, 
"for I never have been able to understand why one 
should be expected to care whether two people, whom 
one doesn't know and who possibly don't exist, kiss 
each other or not. Now, do you ? " 

Cuthbert brought his thoughts round to the matter 
in question and noting Mrs Cumnor's large liquid eyes 
fixed upon his with earnestness, he began answering 
as if he were in the witness-box. 

"It depends upon circumstances," he said slowly. 
" If they were nice people I should be glad to know 
that they kissed each other without the interference 
of any objectionable relative. I don't think my interest I 

in them would go further than that." I 

Then, after so brief a pause that Mrs Cumnor had | 

no time to continue the subject, he asked, "Is Miss 1 

Cumnor in ? " 

" No ; not yet. Jean must be keeping her a long , | 

time. Poor Jean I I do think India is a dreadful place j 

in the way it takes poor people away from here and 
for no proper purpose as far as I can see ; for earning 
a living is not everything and if black and white were 
really intended to live together in the same place 
I am quite sure they would have been made the same 
colour ; aren't you ? " 

Cuthbert said that he had not fully thought out the 
subject. 

" So Jean is gone and to-morrow we all go. Really, 
it has been more kind than I can express, your taking 
us in. It would have been quite impossible to have 
gone back to the Grange until the air was cleared, so 
to speak : it would have been too depressing." 

"Your daughter is looking forward to going to 
Minchester?" he remarked. 

" Of course," said Mrs Cumnor, breaking into a smile, 
"but I really know nothing of what she has been 
thinking lately, she has been at those books and quite 
preoccupied. Yesterday I asked her why she was so 
busy and she said that if we sold the Grange — if, of 
course — " and Mrs Cumnor tried to conceal her vivid 
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interest in the possibility by inserting this interjection, 
"she would have to get on quickly with your book. 
Besides, she said to me, the work was most agreeable 
and consoling. Poor Blanche ! she needs something to 
occupy her brain. I was saying, if the Grange lets. 
Mr Wortley said only a fortnight ago that he knew 
someone from India who would have taken it if it 
hadn't been for that unfortunate man, now in his grave. 
Now, Mr Cuthbert, this obstacle being removed, it may 
not be impossible to communicate with this person 
from India and as it seems he cannot afford an ex- 
pensive place he may be inclined to take ours, in order 
to be near the Wortleys, who are personal friends of 
his. Still, all this is in the clouds and one does not 
know whether to think of it or not ; although yesterday 
I ventured to write a little note to Mr Wortley saying 
that I should be more than grateful to him if he would 
let his friend know that the Grange was at his disposal 
The fact that the poor man, now in his grave, committed 
suicide there, sad though it is, would not be so distress- 
ing to a tenant who had objected to him while living 
as it would be to somebody who might have liked him, 
would it? Then, from another point of view, if this 
person from India was foolish enough to think of 
ghosts, surely he would take for granted that the ghost 
of Mr Towers would restrict itself to Witton church- 
yard, where the body lies ; or else, if wandering at all, 
would go out to India with poor Jean. But I think 
k sensible man would not trouble himself with the 
matter at all. I am sure that in the next world we 
shall do more important things than idle about a person 
or a place here on this earth where we have already 
had our innings, so to speak. I do hope that in the 
next world we shall improve ourselves. I hope that 
I shall become more intellectual and less selfish. Even 
the Dean will improve, though in what direction it 
would be hard to say as there seems so little room 
for any." 

Then seeing the great gravity of her listener's face 
she left off talking and stared into the fire. 
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" You have never been happy at the Grange, neither 
you nor your daughter," he said. 

*' It is people, not places that make one happy," said 
Mrs Cumnor, then she added quickly, " I mean, of 
course, that we have all our old associations at Min- 
Chester and our old friends and the dear minster, but, 
as for Blanche, she was saying that she has had no 
friend like you since Jean went to India." 

" Did she say that recently ? " asked Cuthbert, making 
a good pretence at a smile. 

"Quite recently," said Mrs Cumnor; "only a day 
or two ago." 

Cuthbert had been keeping the magazine in his 
hands loosely, now he moved to a table and laid it 
down. He was going back to the fire when he heard 
Mrs Cumnor move and looking round, saw her go to 
to the other end of the room and peer through the 
window. 

"I actually believe it has begun to rain," she said, 
" I wonder if Blanche has an umbrella." 

The drawing-room ran the whole width of the house 
and through the dusk Mrs Cumnor could dimly see 
two figures emerging from the avenue. One was 
Blanche, the other was the Dean ; he was holding an 
umbrella over her head. 

It delighted Mrs Cumnor's heart to see how friendly 
they were. What a wonderful change had come 
over Blanche. Sheer happiness brought tears to the 
mother's eyes as she looked out. She turned her head * 
to Cuthbert, but he was already at the door. She 
followed him and going to the door stood under the 
bright light waiting for Cuthbert to let in the two 
treasures of her heart. 

The Dean, however, stayed on. the steps : he would not 
come in. Blanche stepped past her mother and with 
a vague smile at anybcxly and everybody went upstairs 
to her room. 

" I merely came to see Blanche safe. I want to spend 
the last evening with my daughter," said the Dean. " I 
got your kind message this morning asking us both to 
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dine with you — but you will have got my note loi^ aga 
Jean was not feeling bright enough. Now, good-bye, 
Mrs Cumnor, till to-morrow." 

He spoke like a man in a hurry, only glancing once 
into the hall at Mrs Cumnor, the last look he gave 
before going down the steps. Cuthbert held the door 
open for a few seconds and then shut it again. Mrs 
Cumnor sighed deeply and went upstairs to dress. 

Cuthbert came out of his dressing-room long before 
it was time to meet the two women downstairs. He 
lingered about the staircase, in the hall, waiting for 
someone who never came. The time was getting short 
This curious, polite, friendly reserve on Blanche's part, 
this silence, this sudden complete lapse from intimacy 
on her part — was it entirely his fault ? It was his fault 
He had brought it on himself by his absurd suspicion 
He had dared to believe against his friend — his great 
friend — against the woman who interpreted his thoughts 
and expressed them ; against his second self, what 
nothing short of her own confession should have made 
credible. He was deservedly punished and yet the 
sting of his punishment was becoming less and less 
bearable. If he saw her again alone, he would speak — 
must speak out. He must see her alone. Eadi time 
he crossed the hall he looked up the staircase. At last 
he heard steps. He waited. Mrs Cumnor was coming 
down. Blanche was close behind her and he walked 
stiffly into the drawing-room after them. 

At dinner, Blanche talked a good deal about Witton, 
about the library, about several of the villagers she had 
got to know lately, about his schemes. Every word 
gave him pain. These two women, sitting at his table, 
were slipping away from his life. Blanche, herself, was 
talking as if she were already saying good-bye, and in 
a few short hours, her sympathy, so vivid now, would be 
[ withdrawn. 

The evening came to an end and Mrs Cuthbert rose 
to say good-night Blanche kissed her mother, but did 
not go away with her as she had done on previous 
evenings. She took up a book and looked as if she 
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meant to sit there for a long time. Cuthbert took Mrs 
Cumnor to the foot of the stairs, glancing back at the 
door, fearing to see Blanche come out every moment. 
But no sound came from the room and the door was 
wide open. When Mrs Cumnor had reached the turn 
of the stair by the great window he went cautiously 
back to the room, treading, as if to track game. There 
was Blanche sitting in the same chair as before, and 
she looked up at him as he came in. She was waiting 
for him. She put her book aside. "Mr Cuthbert," 
she said. 

Was she at last going to speak of his letter, perhaps 
kindly, perhaps with a little touch of sarcasm. He came 
and stood before her, a pallor showing below his bronzed 
skin. 

" You have not said good-bye to Mrs Briarley yet ? " 
she inquired. 

" I have said good-bye," he answered. 

Blanche looked down at her lap. 

" I don't think you understand her." 

" How do you mean ? " he asked, still standing, looking 
at her with fixed attention, his features strained. 

" She is not easy to understand," said Blanche. She 
paused for a moment and then added : '* It is, for in- 
stance, difficult to see why she should be a friend of mine." 

Here Blanche took a firm hold of the arms of her 
chair. 

" That is not difficult to understand," he said. 

"It is very difficult," said Blanche. "A friend of 
entirely different temperament is a relief from the 
monotony of one's own individuality, but difference in 
moral tone is generally felt to be intolerable." 

" Difference in moral tone ? " repeated Cuthbert slowly. 

"Difference in moral feeling, if you don't like the 
word tone. I dislike the word myself, it is too American. 
Between Jean and me stretch miles of difference in the 
most essential quality of human character, and yet 
she tolerates me. She does more than tolerate. I am 
grateful, but I find her difficult to understand, simply 
on that account. Although distinctly feeble myself, I 
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never really like weak people. It is only in moments 
of mental aberration that I find them interesting; 
considered calmly they are common and devoid of 
originality. One knows their object. Under all condi- 
tions, under all circumstances, they only have one— 
themselves. They are tiresome." 

" What is the meaning of this ? " asked Cuthbert in a 
suppressed voice. 

She looked up at him. 

" I am trying to make you see what I have in my 
mind," she answered. '* You will understand it if you 
listen. Let me just compare Jean's behaviour and 
mine, to that dead man," she began. 

Cuthbert winced visibly. He stretched out a hand to 
take hold of something, a chair or a table, but, feeling 
nothing within reach, he thrust it into his pocket. "I 
was feeling dull, as only a woman can ; one I mean who 
is weak-minded, and without premeditation I found an 
attraction and a solace in this man's art. It seemed 
to me that I understood him. I meant to meet him 
and to speak to him. I did meet him, fully aware at 
the time of his reputation and excusing it. I was 
ready (I think I am correct in saying this) ready for 
any extravagance and folly. You saved me from any 
unpleasant consequences by coming at the right 
moment and interfering and I was angry with you. 
Now I consider the circumstance fortunate. While we 
are talking of this I may as well thank you. I haven't 
done so before though I have often thought of you 
with gratitude." 

Cuthbert stood stiff and silent. His face was rigid 
and intent. 

"To this man I was a passing incident I don't 
suppose I had any effect one way or the other upon him. 
He had no place for me in his mind for good or for bad 
and all that came of our meeting was the disagreeable 
\ revelation that I had not only behaved like a fool but, 
harder still, was considered to have behaved like a fooL 
What cure is there for a shock like this ? It takes the 
strength out of one and I might have behaved with still 
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greater folly and have only added to the disaster: in 
short, have made others suffer for my wounded vanity. 
But again some sensible person interfered — the Dean 
saved me. In both cases, observe, I owed my preserva- 
tion not to my own commonsense which seems at times 
unreliable, but to the accident of having two friends : 
you and the Dean. Had the Dean met me with the 
usual commonplaces I should not have listened to him, 
but he has a mind that can interpret truth into many 
tongues. 

" I don't think any other man could have met me 
as he did, not that he said anything that was new to me, 
but doctrines of life cease to be convincing when held 
by oneself, a solitary in solitude, and one falls back on 
a materialism that appeals to wounded ^otism. In 
times of mortal weakness the personal element is 
essential. The most unassailable logical ground-work 
of belief ceases to be real unless it is approved by 
another living mind and expressed by living lips." 

Cuthbert made a movement and she hastily added : 

" I am not asking you for sympathy, please don't 
think that I don't want pity or forgiveness or blame 
or anything of that sort. I should not have spoken to 
you about myself at all or allowed you again to allude 
to what was contained in your letter only that where 
my respect for anyone is great, it hurts me to know that 
I am posing as a superior person. I don't want friend- 
ship under false pretences. You are perfectly at liberty 
therefore to regard me in any light you think proper. 
I shall not object nor shall I think hard things of you 
if you judge me from the conventional point of view. 
In fact, I shall consider it very sensible of you to do so. 
All I do ask is, that you will let me finish our joint 
work. It is an amusement to me and although we shall 
be obliged to talk it over together a good deal I think 
I can manage to make our interviews brief without 
damaging the accuracy of the book." 

Shie left off speaking, waiting for his reply. He 
seemed to be struggling with painful emotions. She 
knew this without looking at his face. 
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"Are your thoughts buried with this dead man?" 
he asked huskily. 

Blanche rose from her chair. 

" You need not have asked me that question. No ; 
how could they be ? Is there anything worth recalling 
of my past ? I think not. Now this is enough about 
myself. I shall not speak of it again." 

To Cuthbert she looked as if she had already broken 
with her life at the Grange, broken with all the associ- 
ations of the past six months, broken with her friendshifx 
If her mind had seemed to him before elusive and yet 
illuminating, it seemed more so now. 

" I meant to speak about Jean/' said Blanche, still 
standing beside the mantelpiece, but putting one arm 
lightly on it as a support " I spoke about comparing 
her with myself, the difference between us is too 
obvious to need that This man, now dead, felt some 
awakening of soul when he saw her. She could not 
fail to have that effect even upon the least sensitive. 
She could not have done more for him than she did 
To change from a sinner to a saint suddenly, needs a 
stubborn will and great physical vitality. She would 
not understand this and she attempted too much. It 
wasn't her fault Her mind is not introspective. Why 
should it be? Strong souls rarely see deeply into 
character; they read their own experience, their own 
potentialities into the minds of others ; they can often 
read a great deal that is actually there, but their 
imagination does not enable them to grasp at qualities 
that are absent in themselves. It is better that they 
should not; it is better that they should make no 
allowance for failure — anticipate none. They often en- 
sure success from the abundant hope with which they 
inspire and convince. 

" About Jean — I have known her for so many years, 
ever since she was fourteen. She was the same then — 
a woman and a strong one. Although I have so little 
in common with her I was always attracted by her. 
I am not one of those people who have a solemn 
admiration for mediocrity. Mediocrity amuses me; it 
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helps to make time pass in default of anything 
superlative; but I don't admire it. That is not from 
personal piety, but from a sense of humour. In 
morals, as in art, I feel serious only when I con- 
template what is whole symmetrical and strong. For 
this reason Jean draws me. I have always felt a 
sort of security in the presence of a strong man or 
woman. In such company I treasure up evidence of 
the divinity of human nature, not so much to improve 
myself, as to use it as a missile, a convenient stone to 
fling at the self-complacent Philistine who sits smirking 
at his own inferiority. 

'' You and Jean are much alike. You both have the 
same fine objectivity in your view of the world. When 
I saw you meet for the first time — it was at the Grange, 
you remember — I was struck with that similarity. You 
understood each other without the need of words ; it 
was like the meeting of twin souls who had been merely 
parted by some accident. 

" It was a rare meeting. Many a man seeks for his 
equal and doesn't find her. Perhaps he makes a grim 
concession to Society and contents himself with his 
inferior and tries to think that it is all for the best 
Yours is one of the rare exceptions to this disastrous 
fate. You have met your equal — ^a woman who would 
crown the purpose of your life — and you have said 
good-bye to her. It amazes me." 

She stopped speaking and the air seemed full of 
her last words. 

" You are mistaken," began Cuthbert, stammering. 

'* In what ? " she demanded quickly. 

" In thinking that she has any — ^any feeling for me." 

" It is you who are mistaken," said Blanche. *' Did 
I ever see her look humble before she looked at you? 
Oh, Mr Cuthbert, every word of yours is a command. 
She cannot mention your name without showing what 
she feels for you. You were a revelation to her. That 
day of the tragedy the Wortleys called and spoke in 
the way gossips will, of you and whom you might 
marry and poor Jean g^ew white and left the room 
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as soon as she could do so without fiiss. I saw her 
and my heart ached for her. This afternoon she came 
away from you heartbroken, for all her brave talk 
about joy and peace in her religion. If I can see 
into the future, what I see most clearly is that if you 
let her go you both will suffer to the end of your 
lives ; your work will be less well done than it might 
have been ; the companionship of lesser souls will never 
content you. For her sake and for your own do not 
hesitate to seize this one supreme opportunity of your 
life. Go to her before it is too late. Go! You love 
her! Go!" 

Cuthbert's lai^e, clear features were drawn, and when 
she said the last word *' go," his eyes narrowed to thin 
bright lines. 

''Supposing, and I think it unlikely, that she will 
have me, do I understand that it is your wish — ^your 
wish — to see me the husband of your friend ? " 

He asked the question with dry, forcible emphasis. 

Blanche put her hand over her eyes, shading them 
from the light 

"It is my wish, the best wish I have: I wish for 
you and for her a perfect marriage. I don't think 
that life . contains anything better, or as good and I 
wish it for both your sakes. I believe in it I am 
more sure about it than I am about anything else. 
The rest is a blank." 

"It is your private wish?" he repeated, in a lower 
voice. 

" My private wish," she repeated. 

He turned round and went to the door. At the 
door he paused and looked back. She did not look 
at him, she was still standing shading her eyes. Then 
he went and she heard him walk across the hall and 
go to the library. 

She waited a few minutes, breathing slowly, each 
breath coming with effort. A clock, somewhere, struck 
an hour. She stirred and looked round the room. It 
was empty, the pictures on the wall, the chintz covers, 
the whole length of the long, quiet, simple room, the 
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hearthrug on which she stood, were painfully dear to 
her. She went upstairs and would have gone straight 
to her room, but her mother's door open^ and a call 
came to her. 

Mrs Cumnor was in her dressing-gown, her hair 
was down, splendid auburn hair almost undimmed ; by 
candlelight her skin was dazzling in beauty and her eyes 
large and expressive. Although she had seen her modier 
so often like this, just now she was startled. 

" I thought you would be in bed by this time or 
on the way to it," said Blanche, leaning at the door- 
post "Do you need me?" 

''Why, you don't look well, dear, and )rou are out 
of breath," said her mother. " Yes ; I want you." 

Blanche went in and closed the door behind her. 
She sat down on a chair at once and leaned her arm 
wearily against it. 

''The time has crept and yet it has slipped by in 
an extraordinary way," said her mother, going to the 
mirror. Was this all she wanted to say! 

" Life goes like that," said Blanche. " But my main 
thought is that it will take a deuced long time for me 
to get into the forties." 

Mrs Cumnor looked at her pensively. 

" You are not sad, Blanche? You are not disturbed? 
No ; I must not ask you questions : you tell me what 
you wish me to know." 

She came and kissed her daughter. Blanche felt 
grateful for this new reticence in her mother. Her 
mother was trying to meet her wants and trying not 
to intrude. The Dean's work showed here. 

" You are not bad-looking, mamma," she said lightly, 
as she rose from her chair. 

Mrs Cumnor shook her head and drew her fine 
eyebrows together. "It is of no use," she said. "I 
mean," she stammered, " I mean, one ought not to 
think of such things. Are you going dear : you are 
tired? So much has happened and the future seems 
so strange. Does it not feel strange to you?" 

" Not strange," said Blanche. " Now, good-night" 



CHAPTER XXVI 

*'0h, never yet hath mortal drunk 

A draus^t restorative 
That welled not from depths of his own souL* 

Marlowx. 

n^HE station at Witton was empty when Jean entered 
-'- it There was a fine drizzling rain coming down 
from a high unbroken dome of grey overhead. Small 
yellow chrysanthemums stood up wet and straight in 
the narrow flower-beds that fringed the platform and a 
few coarse white daisies and lobelias, blackened by frost, 
dripped from hanging pots. A single trunk-barrow was 
on the platform; it was being wheeled along to take 
Jean's luggage. The Dean was in the booking-oflice 
getting her ticket Her farewell was written in every 
square of the pavement she walked on ; it was written 
on the varnished wood walls of the tiny bare waitii^- 
room into which she glanced ; even on the rack of 
pigeon-holes with their printed tickets and on a battered 
pot containing something for station use that stood 
beside it Behind the viallcy and behind those trees 
flushed with autumn red, was the Manor House, in that 
house, not so far distant, they were thinking of her 
perhaps at this moment ; Uieir thoughts of her would 
be regretful, full of a kind concern that softens and does 
not disturb the quiet of the soul. 

Jean stepped into the waiting-room because of the 
rain and looked out towards those autumn trees. She 
had packed all her things herself, with care and attention, 
allowing no detail to appear of trifling importance, not 
permitting herself to fed dull or impatient When the 
key turned badly in one of the locks she could have 
sat down on the floor and cried with heart weariness ; 
but with the help of the divine light within her she 

3« 
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struggled with the key as if the box contained sonnething 
precious and having successfully locked it she smiled 
and went on to the next Her great vitality was 
unsapped, the future years were to profit by it She 
meant them to. She trod about the room quietly but 
resolutely. After dinner she had spoken to her father 
about the future with tempered enthusiasm ; both these 
strong souls talked and never said a word to each other 
of what was in their hearts, though each was aware of 
the other's secret. 

Driving to the station, leaving behind familiar 
roads and recollections that would cling for ever, they 
spoke of politics, Church work, things beside the 
point. 

The final good-bye was to be as painless as possible. 

Running over all this in her mind in the waiting-room 
Jean uttered a prayer of thankfulness that the worst 
was now over : the Dean was already coming to tell 
her that all was ready and the train would be up in 
three minutes. His footsteps came nearer a nd as they 
came nearer her heart gave a sudden leap : it was not 
her fatherj Cuthbert was striding along to meet her 
as she looked out of the door. He had come out of the 
stationmaster's room ; he must have been waiting. He 
raised his cap, without speaking and came inside. It was 
cruel of him to have come. Jean held an umbrella in 
her hand ; she dropped it, her hands and knees were 
trembling so and Cuthbert stooped and picked it up. 
He gave it to her and then, turning his back to the 
platform and fumbling with his hands in his pockets, he 
said: "After all, is it absolutely necessary for you to 
go to India?" 

<* My work is there," she said huskily. 

Neither looked at the other. 

" Is that the only work ? " he said. 

Jean did not answer ; she was voiceless. 

He took his hands from his pockets. 

" Would it be possible for you to think — ^not just now, 
of course, but some time — ^to think of working — ^here — 
wiA me— in short — ^yes ; with me?" 
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He hdd out both hands to her. 

She was like a transformed woman ; all her self-contnd 
had fallen from her. She turned away and walked to the 
bare table and leaned on it Just then he felt the 
shadow of the Dean's form as he came to the doorway ; 
but he took no notice of him and the Dean passed on, 
heedless of the drizzle and put up his glass to look at 
the moist chrysanthemums, observing them vnttk anxious 
attention, and pulling out his watdh. 

Cuthbert followed Jean to the table. 

'' You understand what I mean ? " he asked and laid 
a hand on hers. 

She pushed him aside. " You don't love me," she saki 
in a stifled whisper. 

^ Before God, I admire you and the rest will come," 
he said with a solemnity that was religious. 

" No ; you will never love me ; there is a reason." 

" There is no reason, now." He laid emphasis on tbc 
last word. 

" There is now — always." 

" I say there is no reason now — none. I am alone, 
help me." She turned and they looked at each other 
miserably. 

"You love Blanche." 

The station bell rang sharply, the moments for speech 
were almost at an end. 

" It is useless," he began, " she does not " 

" But you love her," she interrupted simply. 

He did not deny it ; he stood like a man convicted of 
a crime, with downcast eyes, waiting for his verdict. 

They could feel, without looking, the shadow of the 
Dean's figure before the window, they could hear the 
sound of &e train coming in the distance. The greatest, 
immeasurably the greatest question of her life had to 
he decided in the lightning space of a moment The 
very cruelty of it roused Jean to desperate resolution. 

''Thank you for the truth," she said in a clear but 
trembling voice. 

" Thank you, too, for all*— all you have said — ^have ever 
said and done — and good-bye." 
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She touched his hands and swept past him ; all colour 
gone from her face but perfectly calm now. 

" Is my luggage labelled, father?" she asked the Dean. 

The Dean's face was cold and hard with distress. 
He said "yes/' and; lifting his hat slightly to Cuthbert, 
in return for his greeting, he helped his daughter into 
an empty carriage. Then he kissed her, and stepped 
outside, closing the door against all intruders. 

"I want to speak to Mr Cuthbert," said Jean, "just 
one word. Is he here still ? " 

" He is here," said the Dean, drawing back from the 
door. "Cuthbert!" he said, in a peremptory voice. 
Cuthbert was standing behind, waiting for some word 
of forgiveness or good-bye, but he dared not intrude. 
Now he sprang to the door, obliterating the Dean and 
the platform with his massive figure. 

" Jean, I have lost all now ; good-bye," he said in a 
whisper, "good-bye and forgive me." He took her 
hand, held out to him through the open window and 
wrung it 

" Have you told Blanche you love her ? " she asked, 
bending forward. 

" Not in words." 

"Then tell her in words. Speak very plainly. 
Women don't understand riddles when they love: it 
is too terrible, too anxious. Good-bye." She drew 
her head in and smiled a,t him and at her father with 
white composed lips as the train moved leaving 
Cuthbert standing dazed and her father with eyes 
downcast, for fear that she might wish to meet only 
those of the other man as she passed slowly out of sight 
Jean leaned back in her seat She let her eyes still rest 
on the open window. She saw the back of the village, 
a roof here and there peeping through the trees and 
as the line curved away she could see a chimney stack 
of the Manor, with smoke battling against the heavy 
atmosphere, though the drizzling rain had ceased. She 
could see the spire of the church and even the shoulder 
of the chancel and the north transept thickly covered 
with ivy. Then came a stretch of stubble against the 
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railway line and a thatched cottage, solitary. Two 
children, hand in hand, were looking out at the train 
as it passed. Then came more stubble ; a glimpse of 
the silver Hawke, sullen under the grey sky ; woods ; 
green pasture*land ; and presently all lay blurred and 
indistinct with tears that would come. The whole 
emotion of a lifetime had been compressed into the 
space of ten days. It was over. She had to begin 
i^ain viewing life impersonally. 

She got up from her seat and stood. She moved 
up and down the carriage several times and then sat 
down again ; but this time she sat facing the other way 
with her face towards her destination. Field and wood 
swept into view, great patches of deserted harvest-field, 
the new brown earth turned by the autumn plough 
For many minutes these came flying into her horizoa 
Then villas in leafy gardens, the outskirts of a small 
town; then more villas; green meadows but broken 
here and there with patches of building ground ; hollows 
filled with rubbish ; a solitary hedge standing out with 
no paddock at its back ; a single red-brick house half 
built, in a barren square of chalky ground ; a road 
leading apparently to nowhere; a muddy pond; a 
stretch of potato * ground neatly hoed ; a narrow 
brook once the home of the lancelot and the minnow 
now tarnished by rusty tins, the water-weed struggling 
for life, but slimy. London was near : its grimy tentacles 
had spread out thus far, gripping Nature and squeezing 
the life-blood out of her. More villas, some covered 
with stucco, with pretentious fronts and stone vases, or 
monstrous cupids of the worst Renaissance style in stone 
that was turning green and grey. Here and there a 
villa of the " Queen Anne " type with poplars planted 
against it, a stray effort aiming at the picturesque and 
the simple. There is no unity of idea in the scattered 
buildings ; only endless villas planted down haphazard 
by the competitive builders, and rented by the vast 
middle-class in their pathetic attempt to rear the young 
outside the sunless, nerveless vacuum of Londcm. After 
these villas, houses come closer together, long lines of 
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slate roofs and dirty back-yards; rows of uniform, 
featureless, heart-breaking, suburban streets studded 
with grimy little shops; individual enterprise, chaotic, 
incoherent symptoms of a vivid life, multiplying itself 
and destroying itself, material saved and wasted, energy, 
labour, work conflicting, unorganised, half unconscious 
of its needs and wholly unconscious of its methods. 
These are the beginnings of the greater and more 
complex struggle which that distant roar portends. 

And with this roar comes the city, a nightmare of 
warehouses, monstrous advertisements, massed rows of 
crammed dwellings, peering even into the train with 
dull eyes as it flies past them. Courts, shops, bars ; a 
monotony of variety ; blackened bridges with a seething 
squalor below ; dust, noise, ugliness rampant and flnallv, 
the Thames, oily and grey, flowing between mudciy 
walls. 

Humanity here is fighting its way blindly towards 
some certain end. Out of its chaos is to come order, 
out of its din and fury, peace ; and in its infinitesimal 
progress comes, now and again, the cry for guidance — 
for great men, for leaders, thinkers, for those who can 
straightent he tangled lines, make clear the path and set 
this seething mass, this trampling Anarchy into orderly 
motion. Jean leaned on the window of her carriage : 
the smoky air she breathed in with relief, the sounds 
of warfare were dear to her. They called to her, 
reminded her that she had youth and strength still 
unspent It is a great thing to be young, to be strong, 
and if God wills, to be alone. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

** I implore thee, Lacilios, to strive after this, that e'en as it is 
with precious things, so our life may not appear much in bulk, but 
great in value. Let us measure it by deeds, not by time. Wilt 
thou know what difference there is between this everlasting man, 
who, having contemned fortune and discharged ail the dues of life, 
at length attains the hi^est good, and him who is merely old? 
The one being dead yet liveth ; the other being alive is yet dead." 

Senbca. 

\X7HEN the train had passed out of sight the two 
^^ men left the station and walked out on to the 
road. The Dean's luggage was already deposited in 
the stationmaster's office. It was to wait there for the 
afternoon train to Minchester. The Dean was in no 
mood for talking to Cuthbert, but as he had promised 
to spend the morning with him, visiting the factory and 
recreation room and anything else Cuthbert wanted to 
show him, he walked beside his host, silent and resigned 
and a little chilly in his manner, Cuthbert, however, 
had for once forgotten the business of his life and 
passed the turning leading to the Hawke and his 
beloved factory without recollecting that the Dean was 
to have been shown over it He strode on, his hands 
in his pockets and his brows knit His abstracted 
behaviour mollified the Dean. It was a sign of distress. 
The Dean reflected that Cuthbert was not the type 
of man who is enthusiastic about developing his own 
personality. He was a simple man and had no par- 
ticular vanity. He would have made no plans for 
fostering and expanding his immortal soul by an ex- 
change of flattery with sentimental women. If he had 
led any woman to believe that he had a special interest 
in her he must have done so inadvertently, or sincerely 
and with no cheap ^otism lurking behind. 

The Dean glanced once or twice at his profile and 
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was not displeased with Cuthbert's expression. Silence, 
however, they were not permitted to enjoy; the very 
sight of Cuthbert's burly figure excited the villagers to 
pounce upon him as he passed, to waylay him from 
distant doorsteps, obliging the Dean to stop continually 
and wait, while words were exchanged and business 
briefly despatched. The village linen-draper wanted 
a new order of the County Council made clear to him ; 
a horse-dealer, issuing from the Wilton Arms, had a 
grievance to air : he had been " taken in," himself and 
wanted Cuthbert's advice ; a young man issued from a 
cottage to speak to Cuthbert about an order he had 
just got for carved ivory. 

"You encourage industries here?" said the Dean. 

Cuthbert roused himself completely. 

''Any industry that can be carried on in a rural 
district I encourage ; in fact, I have started them myself. 
It has not been easy work. I could not have done even 
what I have done had it not been for the capital I 
realised from my estate in the north, which I sold as 
soon as I came into the property. Pluralism in estates 
I condemn, on the same ground as pluralism in Church 
livings was condemned. The landed proprietor ought 
to be always on the spot and he can't be on two spots 
at once, much less on several. The factor is a hired 
man, merely a paid servant If a man can't be his own 
factor he doesn't deserve to have the responsibility of 
land. I confess I rank myself a little higher in the 
dignity of the Empire than I rank the Stock Exchange 
man or the promoter of a company. I am not here to 
make money ; I am here to rule." 

A few steps farther and a woman, with widow written 
upon her brow, ran from a doorway, wiping the soapsuds 
from her hands with her apron. She madfe an excited 
appeal to Cuthbert about her boy, who, it seemed, had 
refused to go to school that morning on the general 
principle that he detested learning and didn't believe 
in it. 

With an apology to the Dean, Cuthbert disappeared 
for a moment within the cottage, returning with the boy 
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himself, a small, obstinate boy, with a face expressing 
nothing more intelligent than a deep-rooted hatred of 
civilisation. 

Cuthbert handled him with skill, propelling him 
gently in front of him, but with a grip upon his neck 
that ensured obedience, and was more persuasive than 
conversation. When he had been safely deposited in 
the schoolhouse, Cuthbert resumed his walk, the Dean 
by his side. 

"You are the father of your people,'* remarked the 
Dean. 

" I am the servant of them apparently," said Cuthbert 
"What is one to do with a lx>y like that? I wonder 
what you would do in my place? He starts life with- 
out a chance of success. His father died in a lunatic 
asylum and he inherits an excitable, irritable tempera- 
ment, deficient mental power and his feelings are 
blunted. He is only moved by strong sensations. He 
will eat sweets till he is sick. Now I don't mean to 
have him in Witton when he is in his teens, or after. 
He is, by nature, of the Hooligan class and I mean to 
dispose of him where I think he will be least harmfoL 
I shall get him into a training ship. I shall make his 
mother understand that Witton is closed to him and 
shall give her my reasons. The boy needs perpetual 
discipline and he will not get it here. Here, he will 
work at intervals, he will marry young and he will 
become a breeding pest, finally ending in the pauper 
asylum ; at best, I suppose, he will be a chronic drunkard 
As a sailor, he will have a remote chance. He will be 
less likely to marry; and if he goes down, will be 
swallowed up in the drift of some great maritime city 
and, one hopes, leave little trace of his existence 
behind. We are always talking, Dean, of cures for 
consumption, for insanity, for drunkenness and while 
we talk we are breeding them. You can't put your hand 
down on any spot in Great Britain where these pests are 
not being daily and hourly bred and nurtured. Now, 
do my words seem to you to be hard words?" 

" Not harder than Nature," said the Dean. '' As a 
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great poet said : * Individuality is all her aim and yet she 
cares naught for individuals.' No ; I think you are right ; 
but humanity is not yet ripe for such strenuous morality 
as your words suggest. That human responsibility for 
human happiness and health is growing I have every 
hope. That a man like you, born in the prejudice of class 
and,hearing probably the materialism that is taught daily 
from our pulpits — that you should have raised yourself 
out of this, and put yourself in touch with what is best 
in modem thought, shows what we are capable of! It 
is only in brief moments of despondency that I ever say 
to myself: Is it true that God has made Man for Him- 
self? It is true : it is the truth." 

The Dean spoke aloud, but evidently to himself; for 
the moment he had forgotten that the man of whom he 
was speaking was walking by his side. If Cuthbert 
had been in his usual good spirits he would have smiled. 

As they reached the last cottage and turned up 
towards the Manor, Dr Blake met them. He had just 
driven back from Hawkesleigh, where he had been 
summoned an hour ago. He told Cuthbert that Mrs 
Thomas was dead. She had died that morning, without 
having recovered consciousness. Having delivered his 
news he left them. 

The Dean and Cuthbert walked on towards the gate 
of the avenue. 

'* There is another example of what inheritance does 
for a man," said Cuthbert, in a low voice. "I have 
found out something of Towers's history. I know about 
his parents. His father was a successful manufacturer 
who died of consumption when his son was a baby. 
The mother was an opera singer, of the second rank 
and a drunkard. Mrs Thomas, who was responsible for 
his childhood, clenched the matter and — Now what sort 
of chance had Towers ? A poor chance I No chance 
at all!" 

The news of Mrs Thomas's death seemed to bring to 
a close the short episode of Cecil Towers's life at 
Hawkesleigh. It was all over. There was nothing more 
to happen ; the small, flickering light that had burned 
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for an hour had gone out The solemnity of it hong 
about them as they walked up the avenue. In Cuthbert 
it brought about a strong desire to make his own case 
clear to the Dean. He wanted, now they had talked of 
sad things, not simply to unburden his mind but to 
justify himself, as far as possible, in the eyes of a man 
whom he had learned to respect and whose feelings he 
did not want to offend. With this in his mind he 
halted and put his hand on the Dean's arm. 

The Dean looked at him with a glance of keen 
inquiry. He saw in his face what he was going to speak 
about He was going to speak of what had lain hidden 
behind their conversation in the village, of what had 
d<^ged them all the way. It was proper that he should 
speak. 

Cuthbert held his other hand out to the Dean, saying : 
** I must have blundered, but she did not care enough 
for me to marry me." 

He seemed asking for pardon and the Dean took the 
outstretched hand and shook it; he also accepted 
Cuthbert's lie and liked him the better for it 

"There are things that can't be helped," said the 
Dean simply. 

The ground once broken Cuthbert found it easier to 
go on. The tale he told was short and modest — modest 
to untruthfulness. Everything that could have offended 
the pride of two women was left out, the Dean filling up 
mentally these omissions from his own personal know- 
ledge, and, in the case of his daughter, by guess. 

When all was said, there was more than sympathy in 
the Dean's face: there was something there that 
Cuthbot could not fathom, but which caught his 
attention. 

" Each of them gave you to the other," said the Dean 
meditatively. ''Such a compliment can only be fully 
appreciated by one who knows both women." 

" And do you think there is any hope for me ? " asked 
Cuthbert, in a low voice. 

" My dear fellow, that is a question you should not 
ask me when Blanche is within a yard of you. My 
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belief is," he added, *' that, if you had had more conceit 
and less humanity in you, the complication would never 
have occurred." 

He took out his watch. 

" Blanche was out early this morning to put flowers on 
the grave. It was a special occasion and I need not 
dwell upon it, you need not dwell upon it either ; there 
was, is, no reason why you should. She will be coming 
back by now. Why not go and meet her ? " 

Cuthbert frowned to himself and stared uneasily into 
the Dean's face. 

'* It seems brutal to think of my own happiness when 
that noble girl is barely out of sight Oughtn't I to 
wait?" 

He asked the question with terrible earnestness. 

'* But as you say," said the Dean, " my daughter does 
not love you enough to marry you she will be glad, 
for your sake, if your mind is set at rest about a woman 
who perhaps does love you enough to marry you. 
You, not my daughter, are the injured person." The 
Dean, as he spoke, looked into Cuthbert's eyes with 
great deliberateness. 

"That's true," said Cuthbert, recovering his com- 
posure; "that's quite true." 

" Then," continued the Dean, looking past his friend 
at the rough trunk of an elm beside him, " lose no time 
in making wrong right; by that I mean, by ensuring 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, though 
please don't think that I accept Bentham's principle 
just as it stands ; because, if the greatest number were 
a number of Kaffirs^ or even Zulus, I should hold that 
the happiness of the minority might, in that case, more 
truly represent the kingdom of God on this earth." 

He smiled and glanced down the avenue towards the 
gate. 

" Poor Jean I " murmured Cuthbert, below his breath. 
" There she is gone out alone, iso young and so full of 
courage. She makes me feel that I am a coward." 

" Then you must suppress that feeling," said the Dean. 
" She is young and full of courage ; and for her I have 
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less pity than admiration. All her life — and it will be so 
to the end — ^she has had the vision, the inner vision, of 
the personal presence of God. To her, God is more truly 
present than things of sense. This gift has been bom 
with her and it will carry her to the grave triumphant" 

At the end of the avenue they could see Blanche. 
She was wearing a cloak which made her tall figure 
look taller, though her head was bent She was moving 
without animation or spring and she did not see them 
at once. 

It stirred the Dean's heart to see her: she was so 
unconsciously showing by her very walk that she was 
patient, without hope and without resentment She 
was a different woman from the one who had bidden 
Cuthbert " go," on the previous evening. Cuthbe^ saw 
the difference : it startled him. 

*' Go and speak to her," said the Dean, giving Cuthbert 
a push with his hand; ''and then come and tell me 
all about it. You'll find me in the library." 

Cuthbert obeyed the impulse and walked to meet 
hen She looked up at the sound of his steps ; she 
stood still, a frightened look in her face. 

He was still striding towards her, his brows knit 
together. 

'' Nothing dreadful has happened ? " she gasped, for, 
where was Jean ? what had happened ? And 3^ as he 
came on the truth began to dawn upon her. 

"There must be some mistake," she cried, standing 
fixed in the middle of the path and refusing his out- 
stretched hands. "There is some mistake." 

"Blanche, you do me a grievous wrong when you 
speak like this." 

Blanche stared at the ground. 

"A grievous wrong," he repeated, taking first one 
hand and then the oSier. She did not resist, but kqpt 
her face lowered. It would have been impossible to 
have uttered words even had they been coherent in 
her brain. 

He put his arm round her shoulder; it pressed 
heavily. 
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" Who shall divide us — ^you and me ? " 

The question was not answered. With the soft, 
heavy autumn air, there came a freshness of life stirring 
the fading leaves. Even in the sodden gravel beneath 
their feet there was jqy; happiness in the very drops 
that came down from the trees. The ruin of the year 
was full of hope for both of them. 

As they entered the doorway and went into the hall» 
Cuthbert whispered : " Yours and mine." 

He looked round on the walls and on the staircase, 
and at the great coloured window bearing the Cuthbert 
arms and then down at her, his face luminous with 
thoughts that were unexpressed. 

" I want to see the Dean before I do anything else," 
said Blanche, suddenly troubled, 

" We shall find him in the library," said Cuthbert 
But at the door she whispered to him to let her go in 
alone. 

The Dean was standing at the farther end of the 
room and he looked at her with an expression she had 
not seen before. He knew all, she saw that ; but what 
did he mean ? She came straight towards him. " You 
are not angry ? " she asked. 

He put his arms round her and drew her close. 
<* How could that be," he said. 

''How can he care for such a foolish person as I 
am ? " she asked nervously. 

" That is a problem you are not called upon to solve." 

" And I haven't shown any courage, any resignation. 
I haven't had time. And if I had had time " 

''You would have shown it," said the Dean briefly. 
" No one has a right to refuse happiness, or to demand 
it Take it ; God has given it to you as a free gift ; 
use it for His profit" 

They stood silent for a little while after this. 

"Then, there is another thing," she began. "My 
happiness will bore mamma. How can I flaunt my 
happiness in her face ? " She hid her forehead on his 
shoulder, for she suddenly realised what she was saying, 
and that she was saying it to him. 
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'' Leave your mother to me, Blanche/' he said quietly. 
In the pause that followed she raisai her head and, 
drawing back looked into his face in searching silence. 
The clear-cut features wore their usual severe com- 
posure, but the eyes answered hers. 

Blanche gazed on ; she could not take her eyes away 
from his. She was absorbed by complex thoughts of 
relief, of indignation, of joy and of pitying jealousy. 
How could this great soul take her poor mother to be 
his companion? While she grasped at this joy for 
mother her whole soul protested against such a 
marriage. Yes; she — she who understood him — ^who 
loved him — ^protested. Looking at him silently, she 
laboured to fathom the undercurrents of his nature, 
to see with his eyes and to justify the step he was 
going to take. If she did not justify it how could she 
have peace of mind ? Her analysis did not take her 
far enough to let her see that this necessity for justifica- 
tion was not so much thought for him as desire for 
herself that she should not find her prop and her 
protector falling below the standard she demanded of 
him. 

The question she asked herself was : Could any other 
woman have made him happier? She herself, for in- 
stance. What was there in common between her mind 
and his ? Nothing. What had brought them together ? 
Not her sympathy, but his. What could a woman like 
herself offer to his intellectual life? Nothing! What 
to his moral nature? Surely nothing? Did he want 
such ofierii^ ? Did he feel the need of being under- 
stood? Lroking into his face she doubted it He 
wanted to be loved, trusted, obeyed and no more. 
He was too strong a fighter to care for a weak ally, 
it gave him no satisfaction to meet his inferiors on 
equal ground. Ai^e with him, assert yourself as an 
important factor in the totality of the intellectual 
world and he met you with a criticism that was im- 
personal ; he weighed you with cold justice. He could 
love best when there was no pretence, no make-believe 
of equality. His nature craved for a love that was blind 
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unreasoning and dependent. This was perhaps the 
weakness of the strong will, the injustice of the just 
Blanche could forgive it. She forgave it all the better 
that its psychological basis was incomprehensible to 
her. Looking at him still, she pictured to herself 
this vigorous man submitting at last to the infirmities 
of old age, perhaps to disease, beauty faded, the mind 
a shattered memory of what it had once been. These 
hours of humiliation would have in them no sting for 
her mother. To her he would be the same gpreat man ; 
yes ; to the end. Her mother had faith that would hold 
good against the illusions of time. Then there struck 
into her mind a new thought that came out of this one. 
Had she, Blanche, been the means of preventing this 
marriage in the past? The Dean's dislike or perhaps 
the Dean's compassion had that been an obstacle ? A 
deep colour came into her face and made her cheeks burn. 

" Have I answered all your questions ? " he asked, 
smiling. 

" I don't know," she said, confused. 

" You are not distressed ? " 

" You are too kind, too forgiving. I " she began. 

" Nonsense, child," he said, already putting her gently 
away from him. 

As they went to the door she took his hand and 
kissed it. 

Outside, Cuthbert was walking up and down, looking 
around him in his purring way. 

" Mamma will be in the morning-room," said Blanche, 
"Am I to go to her?" She asked the question of 
Cuthbert, but as she spoke she laid her hand on the 
Dean's arm. 

" I will go with the news," said the Dean. "It would 
be best for her to hear it in that way." 

" Yes, it would " ; said Blanche, getting redder than 
she was before. They could not help seeing, as the 
door opened, the figure of Mrs Cumnor and how she 
rose and met the Dean's eyes with a startled air. 
Then the door closed and Blanche stood still, as if it 
was impossible for her to move. 
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"Blanche," said Cuthbert, unconscious of anything 
but the stupendous fact of his own engagement, "did 
you want to tell her yourself? Is that it ? " 

She raised her head. 

**He is going to propose to her," she replied in a 
whisper ; " isn't it appalling? It is as bad as ours." 

"As bad as ours?" said Cuthbert "My dear girl, 
OURS ? " 

"As bad as ours — as absurd," said Blanche firmly. 
" Why, except that you are handsome and I am plain, 
I don't see what advantage you get by our marriage." 

Cuthbert burst out laughing, then seeing that she 
did not even smile, he drew her into the library, saying 
very gravely : 

"The advantage is all on my side and I mean to 
take it without a qualm of conscience. Look from 
the window, Blanche, at this country round. It is 
my talent — ^yours now — given by God to increase for 
His purpose. There is much work before us, work 
for you and for me ; for work we must while it is called 
day, for the night cometh, when no man can work." 
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CMK »*' 6d. not s Uatk4r,9S.6Anot. 

(Little libary. 
R. B. N. Baron, M. A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Cfvwn Bo0.9s.6d. 
JC^, 30,90, 
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, PONS ASINORUlf : 
OUIDB TO BRIDGE. Ste^mi 



*(C&rd!^S&'&FOK SUMON&^ 
» Pwfa o by CMoa Sgott Hoixanp. 

a p. BagUUe. M.A.. Profettor of Ecod- 
onin at Trtinty ColkCf. Dttblm. THE 
OOMMERCB OF NATIONS. Stemd 
EtKH§m. Crmm Sw. ac 6tU 

[Sodai Qncstaou Series. 

Mw. fltfldMn BfttmL A book of 

THE COUNTRY AND THE GARDEN. 
lUoatimted by F. CAjtBOniBiis Gooud and 
A. C Gould. /3l«wy8iw. aoi. tfdL 
A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF GAR- 
J»NFLOWER& Fem^9tm. %i.6d. 
See also BdwMd FittOefaUL 

W. «. BtWd. JUNIOR ARITHMETIC 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcmp, 8ev. 
tJb With or withoBt Answers. 

IJuttior Examiaatioa Series. 

r«t«r BMkftnd. thoughts on 

HUNTING. Edited by J. Otho Pagst. 
and Ulnsttated by G. H. Jallanq. Dmmy 

WlUiamBttikftod. the history of 

THE CAUPH VATHEK. Edited by E. 

Dbnison Ross. P^it 8v«. CUik. is, td, 

ngti Uaikgr, at td. mi, [Little libcaKy. 
P. D. Bedford. See£.V.LaGas. 
SL OL Boe^UBS. M.A., Caaoa of Westminster. 

LYRA SACRA: A Book of Saved Verse. 

Selected end Edited by. Poti%v^ Chik, 

s«. J Uaik$rt v. 6tL [libnry of Dcvotioa. 
See also Tennysoo and Milton. 
JaoMBtilflUa THE SUPBRSENSUAL 

LIFE. £(Utcd by Bbutabo Holland. 

Fcap, Ufa, 31. &/. 
HUalr* BtflOO. PARIS. With Maps and 

lUnsttrndoas. Crovm 8dv. df. 
B. & L* Btnot, M.A. THE INNER 

AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numer> 

ons Hhntrations. Crown 8m. 6s. net, 
* A vast store of entertaining omterial.*— 

JLtots'paol MSTCwt'y* 
*A delicbtfol and excellently illustrated 

book ; a real encyclopedia of Temple bis- 

W. H. BoumU, M.A. a primer of 
THE BIBLE. Second Ediiiom Crvwm 
Stw. si; 6d. 

*The work of an honest, fearless, and 
sound critic, and an excellent guide in a 
small conpasa to the books of the Bible.' 
'—MmnckesUr Gnnrdism, 

W. H. BtniMtfc sad W. P. AdMmf . A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Crvwn 

< It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the field 



•f BMiaU istisdactioa. * W« fcn^ of as 
book which comes into caqpctMiai wiik it.' 
—Mmitk§ti0r Guardism. 

A, 0. BOMW, M.A. THE UFS OF 
LORD TENNYSON. MTith u XQnstia. 
tions. Fea/. 8fw. CUiJL y^Cd.- Lmtksr, 
41. «</. [Little BiographiesL 

E» M. BtMOn. THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS: a Devotional Commeataiy 00 die 
1x9th Psalm. Crvom 8eei s*. 

B. S. Btmard. M.A.. Canon of Salsboiy. 
THE ENGUSH SUNDAY. F€m^ tesi 
xs,6d. 

K. BMMi See Psmenncr. 

0. BSOLp. D. See Sl Augustine, X Rempis, 

aB.D.BUneg,&D. THEBPISTLSTO 
THE PH1LIPPIANS. Edited by. Fe^ 
8m. ir. 6d. nti, [Chmdiamn's Bibi& 

Mr. Biggs' wofic Ss very thofo^gk, and 




_ _ J BiBdIttr, RD. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOOiMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Cwvwn 8nA oa 

A historical accoont of the Oeeds^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF 

THE BOOK OF JOB. Invented and 
Engraved by. Fc4^. 8e#. js. 6d. msi, 

Tnese famous Illustrations — ax in number 
r epto dti oe d hi phoiognvurei. 



copies are printed 00 fange paper, with India 
proofs ana a duplicate set of tho piatea. 
xy. mi, [Illustrated Pocket Uteaxy. 

See also Little Library. 

B. WtlllBd. M.A. THE SONG OF 
SONGS. Being Sdections from St. Bo- 
NAKD. ^#//8ofk CiMA,^,; hmtktr. as, 
6d, mi. {Ubraryof Devodoo. 

J. HarvtF BlOOlB, M.A. SHAKE- 
SPEARE^ GARDEN. WidillhBiatkn. 
Fenp.Um. m. 6d, i iemiAsr, ^ 6d» mH, 
Bv CoMMaMD or thb Knio 

J.B.O.Bodl«7,Anthorof 'FraMc' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD TIL 
Dtmy 801^ 9U, ml. 

George Body. D.D. THE SOUL'S PIL- 
GRIMAGE: Devotkmal Readies from 
his published and unpublished writings. 
Selected and arranged by J. H. Boait, 
B.D.. F.R.S.E. PoiiZtw, v.td, 

AJOktiUt J. Bqmr. THE STORY OF 
GENERAL BACON : A Short Aooonat of 
a Peninsula and Waterloo Veteran. Crtmn 

OardUiBl' Bona. A guide TO eter- 
nity. Edited with an Intiodaedon and 
NolMv by J. W. STAMnoBCB, RDu bte 
FeUow of Sl John^ Collsg«,OafmdrA« 

[Ld»yof-^ 
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p. a Boob, b.a. a comntRaAL 

GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
NATIONS. CfwtmBiw. as, 

(CgBMUcrdil Gatiefc 



•; Ooono Borrow. LAVENGRO. Edited 
bv r. HiMoss Grooms. Twa Vdumts. 

i PoH 8tr«. Emek v^imnu, ehth^ tx. 6d, net ; 

^ itmi/Urt 9S. 6d. mL [Little Library. 

; ROMANY RYE. With Notes and an lotto. 

. dttction by John Samnon. Pott 9m0. 

CMh, M. id, mt; iHtthir, m. 6d, net. 

[Little Library. 

\ J. Bttnntt Bos. agricultural 

ZOOLOGY. Translated by T. R. Ains- 
WOKTK Davis, NLA. With an Introduction 
by Eleanor A. Ormrrod^ F.E.S. With 

» 155 IllustradoDS. Cr. Bvw. yt, 6d. 

& O. BottblC. B.A. JUNIOR LATIN 

' EXAMINATION PAPERS. Fcm^, %V0. if. 

' (JniiaQr Examination Series 

I EASY GREEK EXERCISES. Cr.Zvp. as. 

' B. K. BowdML THE EXAMPLE OF 

^ BUDDHA : Being QuoUtions from 

Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 

' Year. Third EdiHotu xtmo, as. 6d. 

^ B. Bomnakor. the housing of 

THE WORKING CLASSES. Crvmm 
Bva, 9S.6d, [Social Questions Series. 

F. O. Bratent, M.A. SUSSEX. lUus- 

txated by E. H. New. P^tt 8va. Chih, 
y. ; UsUktr^ yt, 6d. mti. [Little Goidas. 

* A charming little hook ; as full of sound 
information as it is pnctical in conception.' 
'-Athtnmmm, 

THE ENGLISH LAKES. Illustrated by 
E.H.NBW. P0U^oo, Clt>ik.AS. ; leatJksr, 
4t. 6d. mt [little Guides. 

MiM K. BrodricB and Was Andonon 
Xorton. A CONCISE handbook 

OF EGYPTIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. 

With many Illcutrations. Crown^vo. 3s. 6d. 
B.W.BrookSi See F. J. Hamilton. 
0. L. Brownen. THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. Illustrated. CmmZvp, 6s. 
'These liyely pages are full of portraits 

from the life.'— ^tfryuMjf P^i. 

* It is the work of one who has lived in 
Japan among the fcopUJ—AtA^maMm. 

'A more readable and interesting book 
about Japan has not been written. ' 

Bobort BrowaiBf. selections 
FROM THEEARLY POEMS OF. 
With Introduction and Notes by W. Haj^l 
Griffin. Pati 8m. i*. td. mL ; Uatker^ 
as. 6d. MsL (Little Library. 

O.BrOWBlllg,M.A. A SHORT HISTORY 
OFMEDLEVAL ITALY, a.i>. xaso-zsaa 
Im Two Vdumts.. Crtnm Scvb w. eadk. 
Vol. I. xa5O'X409.— <^uelphs and Ghibeiltnes. 
Vol. II. ,x409-t53a— The Age of the Goo- 
dottien* 



J.BmlUUL See Isaak Waltoo. 

IObbBiUIOF* See Lady Dilke. 

Jobn BuoyaiL THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Intioduction, 
by C H. Firth, M. A. With 39 lUustra- 
tioBs by R. Anning Bell. Cr. Zv9. 6s. 
*The best *' Pilgrim's Progress.*"— 

EdsscMtwnai Times. 

GRACE AB0T7NDING. Edited by C. S. 
Frbbr,M.A. PaiiZtw, Ctotk^as.'ihaiktrf 
as. 6d. ngi, [Library of Devotion. 

O. J. BlirdLM.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. With 
nmierons Iltttsliations. Cranm 9v&. ys. 
[University Sxtenaien Series. 

CMettBuCMik GOOPSANDHOWTO 
BE THEM. With numerous Illustrations. 
Small ^o, 6s. 



km B. Bom, B.D., Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of Uchfield. AN INTRO- 
PUCTION TO THE HISTORY QF 



THE CREEDS. Demy Bvc. zos. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theolof^. 
' This book mav be expected to hold its 
place as an authority on its subject*'— 
Spectator. 
See also Bishop Wilson. 
J. H. Barn, BiD., F.R.S.S. A MANUAL 
OF CONSOLATION FROM THE 
SAINTS AND FATHERS. P^ Bow. 
Cl^tht as. ; IkaUksr, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

Boliorfe Burns, THE POEMS OF. 
Edited by Andrew Lang and W. A. 
Craioib. With PortraiL Second Edition. 
Demy 8sv, lilt top. 6s. 

J. B. Bttry. LUD. See Gibbon. 

Alftoa OaldOOOtt* D.D. THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENG- 
LAND AND AMERICA. Demy Sew, 
zor. 6d, [ Handbooks of 'Theology. 

' A Ittdd and Informative account, which 
certainly deserves a place in every philo- 
sophical library.'— sS'cv/liwMM. 

D. 8. OaUUrWOOd, Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40^ with Aoswet& zr. each. Or 
m three Books, price sdL, a^., and yL 

EJr.n.0K9%J. THBLIFEOFBRASMUSb 
With Z3 Illnstzations. C4v/A, ir. 6d. net; 
leather, is. net, llattle fiiographies. 

rbaaiMM OurlFlo. the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited bV C R. L. 
Flbtcher, Felkm of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. TAreo Volssnus. Crown Zoo. 6*. 



(Standard Library. 
FEB 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Infeuduatleii by 
C H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and Appen- 
dices by Mrs. S.CLomas. Three Volnmes. 
CrommBvtk 6§.teKh, ISUndttd Libm^» 
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book, iUnstnted by &■»• 



B.K.8]ldA.J.0aiMt. M.A. BISHOP 

LATIMER. VOSPortrait. Crovm 8Mb 
3«. 6tL Cl^eaulen of Religion. 

C a auumer and K. B. Bob«rt8. 

LACE-MAKING IN TH£ MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With x6 fiUl- 

^Asx in( 
luUing phoCoira] 

Lord COMSttrflild, THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Intro- 
doction, bjr C SntACHSv, and Notes by 
A.CALTittOP. Tiu^ydumes* CrvwnBtw, 
6s. tmch, [Standard Labiary. 

P W. Cllllstiaa. THE CAROLINE 
' ISLANDS. With many Illafttnitions and 
Maps. Z^Mfff 8tw. tu. 6<L /uL 

doera DE ORATORE L Translated by 
£. N. P. Moor, M.A. Crown 9tfa, y. 6d. 
tCIassical Translations. 



SELECT ORATIONS (Pro Milone. Pro 
Morena, Philippic ii., In Catilinam). xrans- 
lated by H. E. p. Blakiston. M.A., Fellow 



and Tator of Trinity College, Oxford. 
CrvwH 8tw. 5j; [Ckssical Translations. 
DE NATURA DEORUMi Translated 
by F. Brooks, M.A., Ute Scholar of Balliol 
Odlege, Ozlbrd. CrvtoM 9va, %s, 6d, 

(Classical Translations. 
DE OFFICIIS. Tnmslated by G. B. 
Gardinbr, M.A* Crcum 8tw. m. 6^. 

[Classical Translations. 
F.A.aiAXfte,M.A. BISHOP KEN. With 
Portrait. Crotm 8cw. 3/. &£ 

[Leaders of Religion. 

A. L. clMlbflr and & Onunp. the 

RING OF the NIBeLuNG : An Inter- 
pretation, embodying Wagner's own ex* 
planations. Crown Sen. w . td, 

CL COinoh. KENT. Illustrated by F. D. 
Bbdpord. Poti 8m. Clotk,v. ; Uathtr^ 
3r. 6d, ntt. [Little Guides. 

T. Cobb. THE CASTAWAYS OF 
MEADOWBANK. lUostrated. Dtmf 
t^mo, «. 6d, [Little Blue Books. 

THE TREASURY OF PRINCEGATE 
PRIORY. Illnstimted. Dtmyitmo. as. 
6d, [Little Blue Books. 

&H.C0lb06k.M.D. DISEASES OF THE 
HEART. With numerous lUustrations. 
I>emy 8ew. i9t, 
~ _ LIFE 

Portraits. 

J« OL CMniSS, M.A. See Tennyson. 
W.B.O0XUll8,M.A. THE BEGINNINGS 

OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. With 

Map. Crmim 8«v. v. 6d, 

(Churchman's Library. 
A.lL000k,M.A. See£.CMarcfaaiit. 



r. 0. OolUagWOOd. M.A. THE 
OF JOHNTRUSKIN. With Poi 
ChtapEdiH0m» CrowmBim, 6tk 



B. W. OOOke-Tiylor. THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. CP9mm9mo. v.6d. 

[Social QaeiBtiaiis Scsies. 

WDUain Ooombo. the tour of 

DR. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF THE 
PICTURESQUE. With 39 Cdoored 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. J^a^ 8wi 
3B. 64. nti, zoo copies on larae Japaaese 
paper, aM.iM/. [Illustrated Podcet lAmy. 
THE HISTORY OF JOHNNY QUAE 
GENUS : The Little Foundling of tbe late 
Dr. Syntax. With 24 Coloured Plates by 
Rowlandson. F'ca/.BM, ^6d.m£t. loe 
copies on large Japanese psper. 9is. moL 
[Illustrated Pocket Library. 

KazieOortfm. THE passing OF the 

GREAT QUEEN : A Tribute to the Nofait 
LifeofYictoriaRegina. SmuUi4U. u. 
A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Smu^^ xx, 

Rotenuoy Ootes. dantes garden. 

With a Frontispiece. Seeomd EMUom. 
Fcap. Sm. doth u. 6tU ; im t kt r^ 3c 6d. 

Hartiid Cox, aA. land national. 

IZATION. CrmonZvo, v,6d. 

[Social Questioni Series. 
W.J.Oralg; See Shakespeare. 

W. ▲. Graigie. a primer of burns 

Crowm 8CW1. a«. 6tL 

Ita. Cralk. JOHN Halifax, gen- 
tleman. Edited by Annik Mathe- 
SON. 7Vm Voi$Mut. Pott 8na. JSacA 
yolmttu, Clotk, IS. 64, met; ImtAor, as. 64. 
HsL [Uttk Lihsary. 

Biebard Qraabaw. THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF. Edited by Edward Hct- 
TON. PottBvo, Cloth, xs, 64, net :UatAtr, 
as, 64, ml, [Little Lifanry. 

F. Q. Crawford. See Mary CDansoo. 
Mrs. Cron (Ada Cambridge). THIRTY 

YEARS IN AUSTRALIA. Dtmy 890. 
js»64, 
K Ommp. See A. L. Qeather. 

G. O. CrunPi M.A. See Thaoas EUirood. 

F. H. B. Ounllfl)*, Fellow of All Souk' Col- 
lege, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF TH£ 
BOER WAR. With many lUnstrataoos, 
Plans, and Postxaits. /« a ov&. yioi, /., nst, 

E. U Cntta, D.D. AUGUSTINE OF 
CANTERBURY. WithPottxaiL Cromm 
8ew. y.64, [Leaders of Rdigioo. 

II10 Brotben Damd. A record of 

FIFTY YEARS' WORK. With 150 nhn- 
trations. Lttrg^ 41a. stx. mtt. 

The record of the Woric of the edefanted 
Eogcmvers, oootaining a Gallery of beaau- 
lol Pictuxcs by F. Walker, Sir J. Millais, 
Lord Leighton, and other great ArtisK& 
The book IS ahtstar7Qf thefincst bbck-aad- 
vhite work of the nineteenth c 
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a.W.9a]liia,M.A BISHOP WILBER- 
FORCE. With Portrait. Crvwn 8fw. 
31; &£ [Leaders of Religion. 

nary 0. Duuon And F. O. Cnwf ord. 

FATHERS IN TH£ FAITH. SmmU^oa. 
ir.6tL 

Dante AUgliicri. la commedia di 

DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
pAGBTToVNBBB,Litt.D., M.A. DtmjfStfa. 
Giltttf. %i,6d, AUo^ Crown %o», U, 
(Standard Library. 
THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Thms- 
lated by H. F. Cakv. Edited by Paget 
ToYMBSc, Lilt D. , M. A. Pott 8mc Clstk, 
xs, 6d, lui; Uathtr m* ti* lut. 

[Little Library. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 

Translated by H. F. Cakt. Edited by 

Paget Tovmbex, Litt D. , M. A Poti Bvk 

Clotk^ XI. 6d^ fui: iiotJUr, at, 6d. nti. 

[Little Library. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Caxy. Edited by Paget 
ToTKBEE, LittD.,M.A. PcttZvc, Cbik, 
IS, 6d, tut; Umihtr^ as. €d, ntt, 

[Little Library. 
See also Paget Toynbee. 
A a Douie. A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. Edited by. Pott Sew. 
Cbik^ xt,6d,mgt; iuUAor, ax. 6J, tut. 

[Little Library. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE POEMS OF 
GEORGE CRABBE. Poti 8m Clotk, 
IS, 6d, tui; imtJUr, as. M tut. 

(Little Library. 
VWOFlMunar. See N. Hawthoma. 
L0oa IkHhotL THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Crovm Bvo. as. 

A theoretical and practical guide, for use 
in schools, and by the general reader. 
DtmOithSDM : THE OLYNTHIACS 
AND PHILIPPICS. TrmnsUted ujpon a 
new principle by Otho Holland. Crwm 
8vo, as. 6a, 
Danotthenag. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. 
Pea/, ipOk as, 

Obaztot DUlkMUL 

THE ROCHESTER EDITION. 

Crotom Bvo. Each Volutiu ^. ftd. With 
Introductions by Gboxgb Gissinc, Notes 
by F. G. KiTTON, and Topographical Illus- 
trations. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. WithlUuatra- 
dons by E. H. New. Tiuo Voiutttss, 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With lUustra- 
tions by R. J. Wxluams. Two Voimmus, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With lUustntioos by 
Bbatrkb Aloooc Tw^ Vohtttus, 

OLIVER TWIST, With lUustratiooa by 
E. H* Nswi 



THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 
lUustratbiis by Ol M. Bbuiblow. 7wi 
Volmtus, 

BARNABYRUDGE. Wtdi lUnstfatiaBS by 
Beatkicb Alcock. 7Vv0 yphttius. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. With lOailn. 
taonalyyE.H.NBw. TwoVobtmg*, 

O. L. DIoklBMIl. M. A. Fellow of Kbg's 
CoUege, Cambridge. THE GREEK VIEW 
OF UFS. Stoottd EdiUmi, Crawttlvo, 
as. 6^ (University Extension Series. 

H. N. UakMIL F.R.&E., F.R.Met. Soc 
METEOROLOGY. The ElemenU of 
Weather and Climate. Illustrated. CrtftMs 
8Mb as. 6^ [UniventtyExtensioa Series. 

LadyDIUw, HIm BnUqr. andKlv WUV 
ley. WOMEN'S WORK. Crowti 8sv. 
ax. 6dL (Social Qncttiaaa Series. 

F.H.Ditdllldd,M.A.,F.S.A ENGUSH 

VILLAGES, niustrated. CtvwttZvt, tfr. 

'A book which for its bstructirt and 

pictorial Talue should 6nd a place 10 •vwy 

village library.'— 5'tfytoiNMfi. 

THE STORY OF OUR ENGUSH 
TOWNS. With Introduction by 
Augustus Jbssop, D.D. Suottd EdtOoti, 
CtvwM Zvo. 6s, 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. An Account of Local 
Observances, Festival Customs, and Ancient 
Ceremonies yet Surviving in Great Britain. 

W. X. DiXCULM-A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Steoiul Editiotu Crmtm 
Svo, as. 6d, 

* Much sound and well*expressed critktsm. 
The bibliography is a boon.'-«.S/raAsn 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Sscomd £4iiictt, Crvtun 
Bvo, ax. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

& DOWdea, LItt.D. See ShakeQ)eare. 

J. DOWden, D.D.. Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. THE Workmanship or 

THE PRAYteR BOOK: Its Litmry 
and Liturgical Aspects. Soeond EdiHoti, 
CtvwHdtfa, 3t.6a, (Churchman's Library. 

8. B» IhlVWr., D.D., Canon of Cbrist Church, 
Regius Professor o( Hebrewin the University 
of Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 
CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crouintvo. 6s, 

'A welcome coniipaaion to the nuUioii's 
iamons " Introduction."'— CiMsnfMM. 

8. J. Dnaoui (Mrs. CotbsX Author of 
■A Voyage of Consolation.' ON THE 

othePside of the LATCB. 

Stcottd Ediiiotu CrMMi8Mw 6r. 

J. T. DmuL ixsa. and T. A MnadiDi. 

GENERAL ELSMENTARYSCISncE 

With zs4 Illnsuations, Crvwt^Bo^^'U, 6d» 

[Sdence Pmacrs. 
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nia Bart of Hartaam. A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

J)§mw tvtfb 7f • ^A t$4i» 

A reprint of the oelebrated Report which 
X<oid Durbjun made to the British Govern- 
ment on the sute of British North America 
in 1S39. It is probably the most impdMant 
atterance on British colooial potioy mydt 
published. 

W. A. Ihrtt. NORFOLK. Hlustiated by 
B. C. BouLTEK. Pogt hv0. CMht v.; 
leatktr, y, td, m#. [tittle Gaidea. 

THE NORFOLK BROADS. With 
coloured and other Illustrations by Fxank 
SouTHCATK. Large Demy 8tw. ax«. net 

Clement Bdvarde. RAILWAY 

KATIONALI^TIQN. Crown 8iw. 
ai. 6d, (Social Questions Series 

Wt Dondu Sdwurdi. commercial 

LAW. Crown Spo, as, [Commercial Series. 

B. 1. torton* M.A A history OF 

BRITISH COLONIAL POUCY. Dgmy 
itf0» xar. 6ti, 

'It is a good book, (fistiagD|sl»^ by 
accuracy in detail, clear arranjienient of 
facts, and a broad grasp of principles.'— 
Afa$uk4ater Gnnrdimn. 

0. a. BUAtay, ROME. IlluAtrated by 
B. Ci BouLTXR. Pott UfO. Clothe v.; 
/mM<r» 3f, ^. Wft, (Little Guides. 

Thonuui BUwoOd, THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Ceump. 
M.A Crown Bvo. fir. 

[Standard Library. 
This edition is the only one vhich con* 
tains the complete book as originallv pub- 
lished. It has a long Introduction and many 
Footnotes. 

B. BDfeL A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE : From iu Beginning to 
Tennyson. Transited from the German. 
I^omy Srvb 71. td. hot, 

W.E.FairtoQtlMr. M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Secomi 
Edition, Crown 8^0. y ^ 

DeaaFarrar. SeeAKempis. 

Susan. Ferrier. marriage. Edited by 

Miss Goodrich Frbsr and Lord Iddes- 
LKiGH. Two Folumes. Pott tvo. Sack 
volunUt ciotAf u. 6d. not; leaihtTj ax. td. 
mot. [Little Library. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two yolumes. 
Pott Zvo, Each f^olumot elotA. x/. 6d. net. ; 
Uatker, at. &/. nit, [Litde Library. 

W. m Tttttu M.A. JUNIOR ALGftBRA 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. PcaA 8tw. 
Xt, [Junior Examinatioo series. 

a H. Firth, M.A CROMWELL'S ARMY: 
A.Hutory of the English Soldier during the 
Civil Wars, the Commokitr«4Iih, and the 
Protectorate. Cnowm 8f^ js. 6d» 



An elaborate study and descrtptioa of 
Cromwell's army by which the victaij of 
the Parliament was secured. The * New 
Model ' is described ia miaaie detail. 

a. W. Fisher. M.A. ANNALS OP 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. With 
numefoos Illostratiaiis. /WmfScw. soa. 6^ 

BdWard FltsOenld. THE RUBAIYAT 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Wkh a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stkpksm Batsoii, aad a 
"" ' of Oaaar by B. O. Ross. Crwmm 

Dtalogue 00 Yooth. 

4Uiaii> 

_ HEST 

Illustratioaa, 
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3SMM. Lomtkor, at. not. ( ^liniatiire Lib 
B. A ntlOfnad. THE HIGH 

ANDES. ¥mhTMaps, st IHustiat. . 

13 of which are ia Phot ogia f aa a, aod a 

ImDoaama. RowU^too, yte. tut, 
W. H. Flecker. M.A., D.CL.» Headmaster 

of the Dean Close School. Cheltenham. 

THE STUDENTS' PRAYER BOOK. 

Part L MoirnxNO and EveNiitc PnAvaa 

ANpLiTANT. Edited by. Crown9moi ac.^ 
0. B. L. Fleteher. See Thomas Carli^ 

W. Warde FOwler. M^ See Gilbcst 

White. 
J. F. Fraser. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 lUnstradons. 
Fourth Edition Crown Zvo. 6s. 

'A classic of cycling, graphic and wiuy.* 
'•^VorMkiro Post. 
8»0LFkeer* See John Bunyaa. 
W. FtenOh, M.A., Piiadp^ of the Storey 
PRACTICAL 



Institute, 

CHEMISTRY. Parti. With 

Diagrams. Crown 8e». xs. 6d, 

[Textbooks of Tedmotogy. 
*Aa excellent and cmineatly practical 
little hook,'^-Sckooimmster. 

Bd. Yon Freudenreieh. dairy 

BACTERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 

the Use of Students. Translated by I. R. 

AncswoKTH Davis, M.A. Second EdkHon. 

Eevised* Crown Bcw. ar. ^d. 
H. W. Fnlford. M.A. THE EPISTLE 

OF ST. JAMES. Edited by. Fcm^.%00. 

U. 6d. not, [Churchman's Bibles 

Krs. Qa«k«lL CRANFORD. Edited by 

E.Y. Lucas. Pott%vo, Cloth, xs. 6d. not ; 

iomthor, as, 6d, net [Little Libmr. 

H. B. QeOfge. M^ Fellow of New CqO«. 

Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH 

HISTORY. With numaroos PlaM. Third 
Cf^wnhoo^tt. 



' Mr. George has nndertalcea a vnr osela] 
task— that of making military afialis is- 
telUgible and instructive to noo-aHUtary 
rea ws an d has executed it with a large 
OMasuie of sucoan. '-^Tlteirr. 

B. de B. MbUna, Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OtrTLlNES. With s Maps. Tkiod 
Edition, Domy Saw. toe 6A 
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A COMPANION GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

Cmvm Sfi». li, td. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF EN G- 

LAND. Euhik Edition. Revised. With 

Maps aod PUns. Crown 8w. y 

[Univenity Extcaaion Series. 
THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. 

Crwm Zvo. IS. 6d, [Commerda] Series. 
COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. Crvmn^off. u.6d. 

[Commerdal Series. 
BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES 

FROM ELIZABETH TO VICTORIA. 

Third Sdithn. Crvuminw, %$, 

(Commercial Scries. 
ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 

Sec0Md Ediiwtu CrewH Btv. 9S. 6d, 

[University Extension Scries. 
H. d9 B. OibMni. UttD., M.A., and B. A 

Eadfl^dTof the Hecla Works. SbeffieM. 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Crvwn 

8tw. 2<r. 6d, (Social Questions Series. 

Edward OibbOll. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
A New Edition, edited with Notes, 
Appendices, and Maps, hy J. B. Bury, 
LL.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublm. 
in Stven Vclmmet* Demy 8v«. Ciit M, 
%i. M. emck, AU^j Crown 8tw. 6», tmeh, 

'At last there b an adeqoate aodera 
edition of Gibbon. . . . Tho best cdatioa 
the nineteenth centory could pradnee.'— 
MmnektsitrGttmrdimn. 

' A great pieoa of editins.'— ^M^Srwiy. 

(Standard Library. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 

INGS. Kdited.with an Introdoction and 

Notes, by G. Biucbsck Hill, LUD. 

Crown 8c(w. 6f . 

' An adroiable edition of one of the most 
interesting personal records of a literary Ufe. 
Its notes and its namerous appendices are a 
repertory of almost al! that can be known 
about Giib\ntJ'^Mim$uk*sUrGmarditin, 
(Standard Libiary. 

B. 0. 8. OibMm. D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. With Introduction 
and Notes. Dtwy Svo, fix. 

(Westminster Commentaries. 
*Dr.'Gibson% work is worthy of a high 
degree of appreciation. To the busy worker 
and the intelligent student the commentary 
will be n f«al boon ; and it will, if we are 
not mistakeni be much in demand. The 
Introduction is almost a model of eoodse, 
straightforward, prefatory remarks on the 
subject treated.'— XMmmtmn. 

THE XXXIX ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. With an 
Introduction. Tkird mnd Chia^r Edition 
inOnMVoium§* D*my%vo, tts. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Theok«y. 
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' We weloonie with the utmost satisfaction 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient edition 
of Dr. Gibson's book. 1 1 was greatly wanted. 
Dr. Gibson has given theological students 
just what the^ want, and we should like to 
think that it was in the hands of every 
candidate for orders.'— ^Msn^wii. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN HOWARD. With 
13 Illustrations. J^u^ Zvo. Cletk, y. td. ; 
leather, Ag, net. (Little Biographies. 
See also Ueoige Herbert. 
Qeorge QilSiaft See Dickens. 
A D. CkHlley. M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Tkinikditipm. Eca^.Bzw. v. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Cr. 8tw. t,6d,nei. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fem^.Bvo, 2s.6d. 
A new volume of humorous verse tiniform 
with Ljfrm Frivoieu 

'Neat, brisk, ingenious.*— iVMcA/;/^ 
CtMrdrnn. 
* The verse is facile, the wit is ready.' 

Daily Mail. 

'Excellent and amusing.'— .S"/. James' t 

CautU. 

mHGaodrldl-Frew. See Susan Ferrier. 

H. L Otmdce. M.A., Principal of Wells 

Theological Ccdlege. THE FIRST 

EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by. 

Demy 8iw. 6r. 

(Westminster Commentaries. 

P. Andtnon Graham. THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Crown Bvo. v.td. 

[Social Questions Series. 

F. 8. Orangar, M.A^ Lttt.D. psych. 

OLOGY. Second Edition. Crown Bcv. 
9/. 6d. [University Extension Series. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Crown 
Zvo. 6s. 

A book dealing with the evolution of the 
religious life andexperiences. 

&M'QiieeiiOra7. GERMAN passages 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Crown 8mi ar. td, 

P. lb Oray, B.Sc., fbnneriy Lecturer in 
Physics in Mason University College, Bir- 
mingham. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elemenury Text-Book. With i8i Dia- 
grams. CrownZoo, y,td, 

CL Bncklaild Qreen, M. A., Assistant Master 
at Edinburgh Acaoemy, Ute Fellow of St. 
John's College. Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Crown 
tvo, y. td. 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi* 
culties of Gredc and Latin Syntax, with 
numerous passages for exercise. 

B. T. Qr8«ll, M.A. THE CHURCH OF 
CHRIST. CrowMdvo. 6s, 

(Churchmaa's Library 
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B. JL OBMOiy. THK VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Inuoduction to 
Astrooomy. With numcrouc lUustsattoos. 
Ctvmm 8b». ««. 6ii. 

(Univenity Rxtensioo Scries. 

W. HallOrUBa, M,A. See Robert Browning. 

a H. OftalUlur. A HISTORY OP THE 
GREATNORTHERN R AI LWAY, 
x845'^5. With IllustTAtions. Dittriy 9ivo, 

F. HindM Qroome. See George Borrow. ' 
K. L. awyan. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 
dignity, and the extracts have been chosen 
with particular care. 
Stephen Oywim. See Thackeray. 

John Hackett b.d. a history of 

THE ORTHODOX CHURCH OF 
CYPRUS. With Mape and lUustraaons. 
DtmyZvo, i}fi,n*U 

A. 0. Haddon. ScD.. F.R.S. HEAD. 
HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN, with many Illustrations aqd a 
Mapu Dtmy Zvc 15J. 

A narrative of adventure and expiration 
in Northern Borneo. It cootahis much 
matter of the highest sdentific interest. 
Bi A Eadfield. See H. de B. Gibbins. 

B. N. HoU and W. O. Neal THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
With numerous Illustratipns. Dtmy 8cw. 
SIX. net. 

F.J. EamUtcm. D.D., and S. W. Brotiks. 

ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Trans- 
lated into English. Dtmy^n^. xii.ftd.mt. 
[Byzantine Texts. 

J. L. Hammond. Charles james 

FOX : A Biographical Study. Dtmy 8tw. 

XOf . fid, 

D. Hannay. A short HISTORY OF 
THEROYAL navy. From EaJtuy 
Times to thb Pkbsbnt Day. lUustxmted. 
Two Volnmts. Demy 8vtf. lu 6d, tmch. 
Vol. L I90O-1688. 
See also R. Soathey. 

James 0. Hannay. M.A. the spirit 

AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Crvwndvc, 6s. 

A T. Hare, M. A. THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. With 
numerous Diagrams, ^ett^ Bev. 6r. 

COlffonl Harilion. READING AND 
READERS. Fc«/.Ztto. at.6d, 
' An extremely sensible little book.' — <v 
MeuecheiUr Guurdidn, 

B.C.Eart See Shakespeare. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Pucy Dbabmkr, 
Peti 8cv. Chtkt is. 6d. net: Uatfuy^ 
•«. td ntt. [Little Library. 



fihrea Hedln, GoU Medallist of t^ Rml 
Geographical Sodety. THROUGH ASIA. 
With ^9o Illustrations from Sketches and 
Photographs by the Author, and Maps^ 
Twoyolumes. Royal Bvo. ySs. met. 

T. F. Hendenon. A UTTLE BOOK OF 
SCOTTISH VERSE. Poitt^o. CMk, 
IS. 6d. net i Uatker^ si. &/. net. 

[Little Library. 

THE LIFE OF ROBERT BURN& With 

za Illustrations. Fcap.%00. Cl9th^y,Sd.\ 

leatAer, 41. tut, llittle Biograi^uc^ 

Sec also D. M. Moir. 

W.B.Heaie7. English lyrics 

Crovm 9oo. GiU tep. y. 6d. 

W. B. Henley and C. Whlbley. A book 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Crvwm 8s>». 
Buckram, gilt to^. 6r. 

H. H. HenSOtt. B.Dm Fellow of AH Souls*, 
Oxford, Canon of Westminster. APOS- 
TOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As Illutf rated 
by the Epistles of St Paul to the Cociothians. 
OvnrMSvtf. 6c. 

LIGHT AND LEAVEN: Histokical axp 
Social Sbrmoks. Crown 0m. 61; 

DISCIPUNE AND LAW. Fcmf. Sm. 
iis.fd. 

THE EDUCATION ACT— AND AFTER. 
An Appeal addressed with all possible 
respect to the Nonooofonnisfts, rcUow- 
Guaidians with English Churchmen of the 
National Christiaaity. Crtmn %oo. u. 

Qebm HexiMrt the temple. 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes 
by E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
Pott 9vo. cut A, 2S. : leather, ». 6d. net. 
t (LibfaryofDrrotkn. 

Berodotna: EASY SELECTIONS, with 

Vocabulary. By A. C Liodbu., M..^ 
Fcap, %vo. IS. 6d. 

ir.A.8.Hewln8.B.A. ENGLISH TRADE 
AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. Crpwn to*. 
ax« 6d. [University Extensioa Scries. 

T. Hubert. THE AIR GUN : or. H«w 
the Mastermans and Dobsoo Major nearly 
lost their Holidays. lUostrated. I>emj 
i6mo. MS. 6d. [Little Blue Books. 

Clam HiU, Registered Teacher to the Gty and 
GuikU of Londcw Institute. MILLIN- 
ERY, THEORETICAL. AND PRAC- 
TICAL. With nwneroiu I^iagraoks. 

CfVKW dW. 9Sm 

[Tutbooks of Te^nology. 

Henry Hill, aA., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN AIQTHM£T1C 

Crown 8i)t0. ^t. 6d. 

This book has been specially wzittea fee 
use in S6uth Africaii schools; 
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aBilkllMkBi]l,LL.Il. SeeGlbbOB. 

Bowani 0. HUImm. witR tH£ boer 

FORCES. With 24 IHustnUoDs. StCMd 
Edition. Crown ^00, 6t, 

Emily Eot)liowML the brunt of the 

WAR. With Map and lUustnOioos. Crown 
8cw. 6fc 

L T. HobHonM, Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

2>#Mr^ Zvo. 7U, 
J. JL HobfOO. M.A. PROBLEMS OF 

POVERTY : Atf Inqaity into the Indo*- 

trUl Condition of the Poor. Fourth 

Edition, Crattm ^vo, as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series and University 
Extension Series. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. Crown Bvo. aJ.6d. 

(Social Questions Series. 
T. HodgldiL D.C.L. GEORGE FOX, 

THEQUAKER. With Portrait. Crown 

ficw. y,6d, [Leaders of Religion. 

GbesterHoloombe. the real Chin- 
ese QUESTION. CrolunBoo. &$. 

'It IS an important addition to the 
materials before the public for forming Ai 
opinion on a most dimtnlt and pressing pro- 
blenu'— TYiwA. 

Sir T. E. SoMioll, K.CLE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLANI>rbcnigaPer- 
•onal Record of Twenty YeazB. ' illustrated. 
Demy Svo. 15s. net% 

* Interesting ahd ii|spiritin|E ficom <9over to 
covcT) it will assuredly take its place as the 
classical work on the history of the Indian 
frootaer.'<-/'ii!0/. 

W. ■. SoldSWOrtll, M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. in Two Volumes. 
Vol /. Domy %oo. lor. 6d, not^ 

OUUm SOOtt SoUfULd. LYRA APOS* 
TOLICA. With an Introduction. Notes 
byH.CBBBCHiNG,M.A. Pott Boo. Chtk, 
t*.: UatAoTt ts. 6d. t$ot, 

[Library of Devotion. 

O. J. Ecriyoake. the co-operative 

MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Third Edition. 
Crown %vo, 2*. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

Bonee: THE ODES and EPODES. 

Translated by A. D. Goolky, M.A., Fellow 
of Magdalen College. Oxford. Crown^ %vo. 
atm [Classical Translations. 

S.IbB.Sonbiirgli,M.A. Waterloo: 

A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
S^ond Edition, Crown 6vo. 5^. 

*A brilliant assay -~simplc| sound, and 
thorough.'— /7ai(^ Chronicle. 
THE LIF^ OF SAVONAROLA. With 
Portraits and Xniistratiofis. Second Sdi- 
Hon. Fcn^* Btw, Clotht ^. 6d. ; lenther, 
is. net. » [Little Biographies. 



B. F. SortOB. D.D. JOHN HOWB. 

With Portrait. Crown 9»o. 3s. 6d. 
^ ^^ (Leaders of Religiom 

Alaxuid«rE0Bi6. Manchuria. With 

lUnstrattonsandaMap. Demy^oot ios.6d. 
net. 
a. HOWelL TRADE UNIONISM— NEW 
AND OLD. Third Edition, Crown Bvo. 
2e.6d. * [Social Qn^tiona Series. 

Jolm Buglies. THE EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 
With a Prefatory Noteby Ellis J. Gkiffith, 
M.P. Crown Bvo. y.ed. 

A, W. EuUon, M.A. CARDINAL MAN- 
NING. With Portrait. Crown Bvo. 3X. 
6d. [Leaders of Religion. 

See also Tavlxk. 

B4lWMrdEltttOIL See Richard Crasbaw: 

R. H. Hntton. CARDINAI. NEWMAN. 

With Portrait. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
W. E. HuUan. M.A. THE LIFE OF SIR 

THOMAS, MOREw WUh Portmilf. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. s*. 
WILLIAM LAUD. WithPoruait. Second 

EdittoMm Crown 8cw. 3^. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religion. 
F. A. Hyetl A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. Demyhoo. 7s. 6d. 

Eenilk IbMlL BRAND. A Drama. Trans- 
lated by William Wilson. Third Edition. 
Crown Bvo. y. 6d. ,4^ 

Lord IddealeigiL See Sluan Fcrrier. 

W. R. Ism, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Hert- 
ford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN MYS-. 
TICISM. The Bampton Lectures for x 899. 
Demy Bvo. xsr. 6d. net. 

* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lectureship. '— 

A. D. Innes. M.A. A HISTORY OF the 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown Boo. je. 6d. 

' Written in a vigorous and effective style 
... a thoughtful and impartial account — 
S/tetator. 

8. Jackson, M.A. A primer of busi- 
ness. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 
IS. 6d. « [Coqimercial Series. 

F. JMOb. M.A. JUNIOR FRENCH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Eca/>. Bvo. 
IS. [Junior Examination Series. 

J. Stephan Jeans. TRUSTS, POOLS, 

AND CORNERS. Crown Bvo. as.6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 
E. JenkS, M JL, Professor of Law at Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. KNGLISH 
• LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Crown Jvo. 
as, 6d, [University Extension S^les. 
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▲lUmitllt JMfQPf.D.D. JOHN DONNE. 

withPortXMt. CrvofuScw. 31. &^ 

[Leaden of Rdigiofi. 
F. B. JairOIIM, M.A., Litt.D.. Prindpal of 

Hatfield HaJI. Durham. EVOLUTION. 

CrvtMsSM. 3s»6d. (Chiuchman's Lifanzy. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

HISTORY OF RELIGION. Stevmt 

Mditim, DmHy tnf9* lof. 6A 

[Handbooks of Theology. 
' The merit of thu book lies ia the penetra* 

tioo, the singular acuteaeas and ioroe of the 

author's juogmeat He is at once critical 

and lummous, at once Just and soneitiTe. 

A comprehenrive and thorough book.'— 

Birwumghum Ptt, 

Sir H. & Jolmston. K.CB. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearir aoo 
Illustrations and Six Maps. ^tctnd 
Edition, Crown ^to, x8«. not, 

H.J01IM. A GUIDE TO PROFESSIONS 
AND BUSINESS. Cronm^vo. it,6d. 
f Comnwxcial Series. 

LadF JuUaa of Nonrieii. revela- 
tions OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
Gracs Wakrack. Crowm to«. sr. 6d, 

A partially aodemisedvenioii, from the 
lis. in the British Museum of a book which 
Mr. Inge fai his Bampton Lectures calb 
* The beautifnlbtttlittle known RoviUUions* 

JnTttUL THE SATIRES OF. TransUted 
by S. G. OwBN . Crown Ztfo. at. 6d, 

[Classical Translations. 

K. W^ ^^f«^ SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Cfvmn 8m. 
aA &£ [Social Qoestions Serial 

J. r. XAallBC, D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Crown Svo. 31.6^. 

JoimKebto. the christian year. 

With an Introduction and Notes by W. 

Lock. D.Dn Warden of KebU College. 

Illustrated by R. Anning Belu Second 

EdUiom F€n^ 8v«. 3*. 6d: paddod 

morocco^ ^ 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Intro- 

duetion and Notes by Waltbr Lock, 

D.D., Waiden of Keble College. Soeond 

Edition, PotiZvo. Clothe as. ; leather, ts. 

6d, net. I Library of Devotion. 

LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by Waltbr Lock, 

D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 

Pott Boo. CiotMt M. ; ieatAer, m. 6d, net, 
[Library of Devotion. 
' This sweet and fragrant book has never 

been published more attractively.*— 

Aemdemr, 

Tliomas JL Xftmpii. THE imitation 

OF CHRIST. With an Introduction hy 
Dban Farsax. Illustrated by C M. 
GXRS. Second Edition* /V4(>.8fV. y,6d,; 
padded moreccot Sf« 



THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A Vim- 
viMd TnnsUtioo, with an lat rodnftinti by 
C Bigg, D.D., late Stndent of Chiiat 
Church. Third Edition, Pott^OfO, CUO, 
at, ; ieaiher, as. 6d, net. 

[lifanry of Devociea. 

A practically new tramht ion of this book 

which the reMcr has, almost for tbc fiist 

time, exactly in the shape in wbiA it left 

the hands 01 the author. 

Tub Samb Edition ik large ttts. Cromm 
Boc, ^ 6d, 

JaniM HonghtoB KouMdy, D.D., AMmt- 

ant Lecturer in Divinity in the Univeti^ 
of Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND 
AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIAN& With Introdnctiaa, 
DuitftatioM and Notefc CrvmsSww 6f. 

J. D. KglWU. THROUGH SHOT AND 
FLAME : Being the Adventnres and Ex- 
periences of J. D. KssiVLX, Oianlnin to 
GcneimlChristaaadeWet. CfMnsSev. ««. 

0. W. twtiMw M.A. THE CHEM. 
ISTRY OF LIFE AND HSAI.TH. 
lUnstrated. CrtmuBpo. at.6d, 

[University Extensioa Series. 

JL W. «<"r^*^ EOTHBN. Widk an 
Introduction and Notes. Pott mm. doth, 
u. 6d. net: iemther, as, 6d, met, 

ILitde libnry. 

BndFUd nsUag. barrack -room 

BALLADS. nrdThot$emnd, Cn 
6s. ; iemther. or. net, 

•Mr.Xipltag'a 
of chancter. 



rincsin every line. '~7¥mm: 



le b itiong. vivid, full 
UuMHakaUe nuns 



B ballads teem with imaginntioB, they 
Mlpitaiewithtmotiaii. Wcreadlheawitt 
laughter and tears: the metres throb in oor 
pulses, the amninffly ocdered words tingle 
with life ; and if tms be not poetry, what 
ViV^PaUMmUGnsette, 



THE SEVEN SEAS. 
Ci 

i§athor,6s.net, 
*The Empire has found a 



891A Bmekrmm^ giii 4^ 



6i.; 
it is 



no depvedation of the songs to sav that 
statesmen may have, one way or other, to 
take acconnt of them.'— 

Mmmchotior Gmmetdimt, 

F.O.SItfeOII. SceDidcens. 

W.J.&I0ZL1U1«. SeeSt.FrancisdeSaIei. 

COiules Lamti, the complete 

works of. Edited bv E. V. Lucas. 
With Numerous Illustrations. /« Seoen 
Volumes* Demy 8sv. 7#. td. emdL 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. With o«er leo 
lUustrations by A. Gartb Jombs, and an 
Introduction by £. V. Lucas. Hom^^mo, 
tor. 6d, 

*This edition is in many t cAp c cU of 
peculiar Vf!aty.*''Dnify€hromicU» 
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ELIiL AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF 
ELIA. Edited by E.V.LVCAS. PpHlt*&: 
CUih» If. 6tL mti iiotJur, a«. &£ tuL 

riittle Llbiary. 

THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS : 
An 180s Book for Childrea. lUmatxated hy 
William MuutBADV. A new edition, in 
fiKssmile, «dic«d hy & V. Lucas, m. m 

Thiftlittlc book is RliierarvcBrioiity, tnd 
Jmui bocn diMovwcd and idt n tifiod as the 
vork of Chwks Laipl> by S. V. Lucauk 
It it an exact facstmile of the original 
edilioQi which was illustrated by Mvlnndy. 

Vtnimmg Luibroi. ecthbsis 

CHRONICA. Edited by. Dtmy 8rA 
7t. UL ngt [ByaAtioe Texts. 

8tattl«rLul»-P00l«. THE LIFE OF 
SIR HARRY PARKES. A New mnd 
Cksaptr £diim$. Cnmm9mc, dx. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Fully Illustrated. 
Crcmn tv^, 6t, 

F. Laacbxldft. NLA. ballads OF THE 

BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Entcrmise, 

Courage, and Constancy. Steand Sdttion. 

Crtnm Stv. ar. &/. 

' The book is full of splendid things.'— 

WUltamZAw; a serious call^to A 

DEVOUT AND HOLY LIFE. EditedC 
with an Introduction, W C Bigg, D.D., 
lat« Student of Ckritt Qiurch. Fott 8ml 
Chth^ MM, i Uatksr, m. &/. Mtt» 

[Ubiary of Devotion. 
This is a leprlnt, word for word and line 
Ibc Unoi of tha AUtU Prime/s, 

CL S. lAJUrd. THE LIFE OF MRS. 
LYNN LINTON. Hhistxated. Vemy 
9v0, tat, 6d, 

owtaln MeMUe Lmu a history of 

POLICE IN ENGLAND. Crvwn 8iv. 
7r.6d. 

' A learned book, comprising many curious 
details to interest the generai reader as well 
as the student who wul consult it for exact 
information.'— Z)«f7/ JT/tvr. 

V. & Lnrtf, M.A. air and water. 

lihtftrated. Crwnm Sop. ar. 6d, 

(Univcnity ExtentaoD Series. 
W. K. UndSay. SeePlantus. 

WalUr I^tfk) D.D.. Warden of Keble CoU 
lege. StTpaUL. THE MASTER. 
BUILDER. Cfwm 9»0, 2f.6d. 

See also Keble and Westndaster Com> 



JOHN EEBLE. With Portrait. Cwvwn 
8m. 3ff. 6<f. (Leaders of Religion. 

Omm HociM Xttiuar. letters 

FROM A SELF^ADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. CrvewSm. 6r. 



B.V.XAOML THE VISIT TO L(MYpON« 

Described in Verse, with Coloured Pic« 



Smmli±U, 

\ the intro- 



fures by P. D. BBDroiip. 

This oharmiag book describes 1 
duccion of a country child to the delightt 
and sights of London. It is the result of a 
welUknown pa r tne r s h ip between anthor and 
artist. 

' A beautiful children's book.* 

BlmckmndfykiU. 

*The most intmitabte verses and interest- 



ng pictures.'— /7a«7r CkrvitieU, 
~ Of quite nnusualcharm/ 



Daily TiUfrm/h. 
See also Jane Austen and Mrs. Casicell 
and Charles LamU 

MortQIlLllM. See Shakespeare. 

LvaUB. SIX DIALOGUES mSgrimt, 
Icaro-Menippns, The Cock, The Ship. The 
Parasite, The Lover of FalschoodX Trans* 
lated by S. T. Irwin, M.A., Assistant 
Master at Clifton; late Sbholir of Ejwter 
College, Oxford. Crvwm Sva ar. 6d, 

IClasslcal Translations. 

Ik W. Xdrd«. M.A. A COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EM- 

PIRB. Third EditUtL CraumBvc. n. 

(Commercial Series. 

Eoo. Mn. Xftlelton. women ane^ 

THEIR WORK. CrvwnBM. u.Cd, 

* Thoughtful, interesting, practical.'-^ 

'The book is full of souimI precept given 
with sympathy and wit.'— /V/#/. 

LordVaeamar. critical AND HIS- 

TORICALESSAYS. Edited by F. C. 
MoNTACUB, M.A. Tkrte V^tumet. Cr,' 
Ufo. 6t. each, [Standard Library^ 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 
J.EairA]l«tl.M.A. THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BOOKKEEPING BY DOUBLE 
ENTRY. Crffum Zvo, or. 

[Conmerdal Series. 
h A. KacCuUooll. COMPARATIVE. 
THEOLOGY. CrvnmZvo, 6r. 

[Churchman's Libcary. 

* Most carefuUy executed, leadabk and 
infonning. '^SccUmsm, 

P. KaoOmm. JOHN KNOX. With Por. 
trait. Crevm. 81W. jt. 6dL 

[Leaders of Religion. 
A. 8. M'DOWalL THE LIFE OF 
CHATHAM. WithxalUustratktts. Fcm^ 
8sw. C4vM, 3«. 6d, ; ieeUkgr^ 49, miU 

(Little Biographies. 

A. M. m^KUV THE CHURCHMAN'S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. Ct9um 8mu 9». &£ 

[Chwehman's Library. 
*The book throughout ta frank and 
courageous.'— ^Auyvw H$reUd, 
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Messrs* Methoen's Catalogue 



li:ito01lllllBB,M.A.- See Shftkespecre:> ^ 

J. P. KldUJiy. LittD. A HISTORY OF 
THE ECyPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
- Fully Iliustnted. CrvuwSw. 6r. 

P. W. Ifafflamt LUP., DowniuK Professor 
of Uie Laws of Eneland in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN E^NG- 
LANt). Royal^0, iJ.td. 

^Jl- l!^«°l. ^I*A. ENGLISH R£- 
OORDS. A Companion to the History of 
Eoffkadr Crvum%v9. y.6d, 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. OvwmZva, u.6d. 

EC. ltenlltat,,M. Af > KeUoif of PeterhooM, 
Ctonundgc^ fua Assistaat Master at St. Paurs' 
School A CKEKK ANTHOLOGY. 
S$cond EtU'tian. CrwmBvo, y. 6d. 

EG. Mtttttaatt, M.A., and A. M. Co^ 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TKANSJiATION. ^condEdition, Crvwn 
8swv T^^d, , , 

*We kapvr no booktof this class better 
fitie4 for use in the higfaer forms of sf hppls.' 
-^Gu^rduiiu 



Ilkistrated. Crown Bcv. 6r. 

'A volume, moderate in sise and readable 
in style, which will be accepuUe alike to 
Ui^ sbtoeht of geology and geography and 
to the tO!txniX,*-~AikeiuKnm, ' 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. With 
' numerous Illustrations. Crown ^pd. 6s. 
A. J. ICajMn. THOMAS CRANMER. 
With Portrait. Crvum 8tv. 3X. 6d, 

(Leaders of Religion. 

THE EVOLUTION OF 

: Lower Forms. With 

lUustraclons. Craum 8tv. e#. 6d. 



Oeoxge Uuiee. 

PLANT LIFEt Lower Forms. 



[University Extension Soies. 

O.F.CklIa8termRjLM.A. tennvSon 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. C^vu^h 
tV0. 6s, 

'A thoughtAll and pie&etrating ap^ecb- 
tion, full of interest and suggestion. '<— 

. HTcfid,. 

Annie MatheaOO. See Mrs. Craik. . 

Bmma ft. MeolowB. a short story 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. CnwM 
8iw» .%t.6d, 

'A. lucid and welUanmnged account of 
tba growth of English literature.'— /*«// 

lb 0. BCiall, P.R«S. See Gilbert White. 

B. B. mclieiL THE ART AND PRAC- 
TICE OF HAWKING. With 3 Photo- 
. giavuvea by G. £. LoDOtB» and other 
lUttstratioos. i. i^myr fip^. i«c. 6d, . 



J.a.ltmala. THE LIFE AND LKTTERS 
OF SIR JOHN EVERETT AHLLAIS, 
Preddent of die Royal Academy. Vath 3x9 
Illiistrations, of which 9 are PhotogrBTarc. 
• tf0ls. R0¥al%v». 9D«. met. 
* This splendkl work.'*ir<iriU: 
*Of tncb absorbing interest is it, of sodi 
oompletoBets in scope and beanty. Special 
tribute most be paid to the estrmordiaary 
completeness of the illoatratiom. * Grm^kic. 

0. T. Mmia, M.LM.E., Principal of the 
Borough Polytechnic College. TECH- 
NICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEO- 
METRY. With Diagittos. Cr^mm 8^ 
jff. M (TestbooksofTechMA^y. 

J. a miM. M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. FoUy Ittnstnted, 

P.Chalni«nlIitoiiAM.A. OUTLINES 

OF BIOLOGY. lUastrated. 
Edithn, Crvwn 8p0. dr. 
A text. book designed to 



Schedule isenad by the Royal College of 
Pfaysidans and Siargeoaa; 

D. KHoir. MANSIEWAUtH. Edited 
by T. F. HKNcnitsoN. Potitvo. CieiA, 
u. 6d, tut s U»tkert ar. 6^. net 

CLittIc Lifamy. 

F. 0. Hontacna, MJL SeeMacaulay. 

B. & Moon. BACK TO THE LAND: 
An Inquiry Into the cure for Rural Depo|Mi> 
lation. CtvwH (Mv. ar. ^, 

[Social Questions Scrio. 

W. B. MOTfllL Oriel C&Um. Oxfotd. A 
HISTORYOF RUSSIAFROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER IL 
With Ma;^ and PlaniL CfviMBfv. yctfdL 
Thb^ history, is founded 00 a stady 
of original documentSi and . though Beoe&> 
sarily brief, is the most comprehensive 
narrative in existence. Consderable atten- 
tion has been paid to the social and litcraiy 
deveky^ment of the connbryi and tbe recent 
expansion of R^u^sia in Asia. 

B. J. KOrldb, late i^ Oifton Colkic. 

germanexamWation papers 
in miscellaneous grammar 

AND IDIOMS. SixfA Edition, CVvm 

. 8tv. . ar. 6d, (School Bnuninatton Series. 

A Kst, issued to Tutors and l^vate 

Students onW< to be hwi on appIicatioD 

to the Pub&shers. Steomd £ditiom. 

Crown 8tv. 6s, net. 

Miai AnfleraonMorton. See Miss Brodnck. 

H. 0. 0. Honle. D.D.. Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. CHARLES SIMEON, With Pbr- 
trait. Crotun Zvo,' y, 6d. 

(Leaders of Relwioo. 
K. K. Pittfalon.HQlr. M.A. THE 
CHEftflSTRY OF FIRE. The Ele- 
mentary Prindplet of Cbemktry. IHus* 
< trated. Crown 8o«. ax. 6d, 

(Univcr^ Sstcnssn Series. 
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V. A. llailMla, Bf.A. SMj.T.Duan. 
W.aVMO. SecR.N. HalL 

B. W. Vvflflfloa. LADYSMITH: The 
Diary of a Siege. Whh 16 Illuctrstions and 
aPUua. S*c9md Edition, Crowtm^vd. ts. 

J.S-B.Ni0hoIS. A LITTLE 300K OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. P0U^pq. Cloth, 
IS, &/. Mr/; Umiktr^ as, bd, net. 

C Little Library. 

HlmrOd. THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JOHN MYTTON, ESQ. With 18 
Golourtd Pktea hy Hbnrv Auuk ajMl 
7, h R^vruNt. A^4i>. Stvk yf,.6d, ntt. 
to^cf^s on imrgtja^!tu$4sg^tti»; au. «//. 
C Uittsttated Pocket Jibn^y • 

JaaM Mortliooto. R.A..THS conver. 

SATIONS OFiWITH JAMES WARD. 
Edited by Ernsst Fletcmbk. With many 
Portraiti. Dtmf^mo* sof. <^. 

A H. Hdrway, Author of ' Hleb ways and By- 
ways in Devon and Cornwall. ' NAPLES : 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 40 iHus- 
trations by A. O. Fbiiaiuk Crovm Uf^ 6ij 

lSn.QUnllWlt THOMAS CHALMEJIS^ 
With Portrait, Crvwutva, ys.ttU 

[Leaders of Religion. 

C. W. OmaiL M.A., Fellow of All Souls*, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. VoLiu: The Middle Agrst 
from the Fourth to the Fourteenth weotury. 
Illustrated. I^emjr9v0f^ air. 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 
tioo has never beep treated on suqh an 
lunple and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent oontribation to the 
exact history of the world has possessed 
more enduring vahie.'~2>ai'(r CArvmicls, 

Pxinoe Benrl of OrlMu. FROM TON- 
KIN TO india. TrvwUtedbyHAMLBV 
Bent, M.A. With joo Illustrations and a 
Map. Crowm 4t^, lilt to^ ass, 

R. Z.. OtUey. M. A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
CoUtge, Oxon., and Principal of Pusey 
Honao. THE DOCTRINE OF THE 
INCARNATION. Second and Clua/er 
Edition* Demjf Zvo, izs. 6d. 

t Handbooks of Theology. 
'A clear attd remarkably full account of 
•tba main currents of speculation. Scholarly 
prcdsioo . ... genuine toleraiiee . . . 
intenae interest in his subject— arc Mr. 
Ottlejrs merits.'— ^«nfi«#k 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. With Por- 
trait. Crown Bvo. y. td. 

(Leaders of ReKgioo. 
J. H. OrvrtOB, M.A. JOHN WESLEY. 
With Portrait. CroTim Ivo. y. Cd. 

[Leaders of Religioa. 



M. R Qsflirtf. of Guys HoMMtal. A 
HANDBOOK OF NURSINGT Crown 
9vo, 31. 6^. ' 

' The moat useful work of the kind that 
we have seen. A mast valimble and prac- 
tical m9axaiX.'—MatukesttrGnnrtlinn, 

W. C. 0. PakM. THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. With numerous Illustrations. 
DemjfZvo. im, 

*A thoroughgoing working text-book of 
its subject, practicAl and %rell-stocked.' — 
Scottman, 

9tot LkiD, Ptrmentiar and K. ftidet. 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by. Vem^ 80*. 
xos, 6d.net. [ Byzantine Texts. 

FMOal, THE THOUGHTS OF. With 
Introduction and Notfs by C S. jBltsAM. 
Pott 8do. as, ; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

aeons Paiton. sidelights on the 

GEORGIAN PERIOD. With nuay Illus- 
trations. I?emy Boo. xor. 6d. 

'Tottdied With -lightness and sympathy. 
We recommend this book to all who are tired 
with tbe trash of novels.'~5>rr/«/^. 

' This book is the highly diverting pro- 
duct of research and compibition. ft is a 
nuii^acfiie of instructive and amusing infers 
mation.'— ^ou^jsiy. 

E. W. Paul. See Laurence Steme. 

B. B. Pearoa. M.A. THE aNNALS of 

CHRIST'S HOSPITAU With many 
Illustrations. ^ Demy Zvo, 7/. 6d. 

'A well-written^ copious, authentic his- 
tory.' — Times. 

R. B. Poaiy, Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Geographioal Society. NORTHWARD 
OVER THE GREAT ICE. With over 800 
Illustrations. 9 volt, JfeymiBpo. $M,net, 
* Hb book will uke its plaoe among the 
permanent literature of Arctic esploration.' 
—Times.. 

Sidney Peel, late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxiordf and Secretary to the Roval Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Seeond 
Edition. Crown Bvp. xi. td, 

a. H. Penrli. the protectionist 

PERIL; or the Finance of the Empire. 
Crown 8cv. x^. 

H. PenudnL selections FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. PoU Bno. CUtA, 
ts, 6d, net! leather, as, 6d. net. 

(Little Library. 

J. P. Petera, d.d. the old testa- 
ment and the new scholar- 
ship. CrotimBfo. 6s. 

[Churchman's Library. 
' Every page reveals wide readmg, used 
with souno and scholarly judgment.' 

—Manchester Guardian, 
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MESSR& MfiTHUBN'S CATALOGUE 



W. M. PUBdm Ptteia; D.au, LUDk. Pi^ 

feiior of Egyptology |t Univvrsity Coikge. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from thk 
Eablbst Timks to thc Prbsbmt Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In tijf v^iuwut* Cr^wn 

' A history written in the f pint of scientific 

precision so worthily represented by Dr. 

Petrie and his school cannot bnt promote 

sound and accurate studv, and snj^ly a 

vacant place in the Bngfisb literature of 

Egyptology.'— 7Yjntf& 
Vou I. Prehistoric Tiiibs to XVIth 

Dynasty. Fi/th SMH9M, 
Vol. II. The XVIIth Xmo XVHIth Dy- 

MASTtts. Third Editi»tu 
▼ou IV. Thk Bgtpt op thc Ptoumibs. 

J. P. Mahafpv, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. RoMAif Egypt. J. G. Milnr, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in thr Middlb Ages« 

Stanlby LANE-Poots, M-A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. FuUy Illustrated. 

CrawH Zvo. ar. fitf. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 

EL AMARNA TABLETS. Crimm 8m 
. sf. id, 
EGYPTIAN TALES. lUustAted by Trust. 

BAM Elus. In TwQ y^inmn, Cfvwm 9v0. 

3«. 6d. each, 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

tao Illustrations. CmoM 8sv. js. 6d, 
* In these lectures he displays rare skill 

in elucidating the development of decora- 

tive art in Egypt.'— TYmtt. 

mUp PltllM& WITH STEYN AND 
DfiWET. SiCOMd Edition, Crvwn^'o. 
29* bd, 

. A narrative of the adventures of a Boer 
telegraphist of. the Oimnge Free Sute 
during the war. 

PlaatOi. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
flm Introduction. Textual Notes, and a Com- 
m^tary, by w. M. Lindsay. Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demytxw. tQs,6d, 
mtm 

Tot this edition all the important mss. 
have been re^collated. An appendix deali 
with thc acoentnal element in early Latin 
verse. The Commentary is very fnlL 

J. ^ Flowden-Wardlttir. B.A., King's 

College, Cambridge. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 
Crtwn 8tv. 9i. 6d, 

[School Examination Series. 

FrankPodmore. modern spiritual- 

, . ISM. 7V<» y^titmet. Dtmy 8va 9Z«. nti» 
A History and a Criticism. 
'A complete guide to a very complex 
subject.'— i4tfa4i!r«^. 



' or great tcisataievBliM sad coHUctablB 

popular interest.'— ^#/«»M«. 

'A masterpiece of scientific analysis and 
expositiMv There is no doubt it will hoU 
the field for a long time.'— kS'/«r. 

* The entire book is chanclcrised br the 
greatest candour and fairness, azid aoonis 
pleasant reading upon an entrancing tfacae.' 
'^''PnkUc Opinion, 

A.W.V(dlara. old PICTURE BOOKS. 
With many Iliustration& •^Vwjr 89» 
7X. 6dl tut, 

IL a Potter, M.A.. F.L.& A TEXT. 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated, ^nd Bditian, Crwmm ge». 
i». 6d, (University Extension Scries. 

An Old Potter Bor. when I WAS A 

CHILD. Crtwnlw, fir. 

0. PndeatL A key to the time 

ALLUSIONS IN THE DIVINE 
COMEDY. With a Dial. Smnl/gmnrttk 
y* 6d* 

O. FnOM. SeeR.Wyott. 

L. ]L Mce, M.A.. Fenow of Orid Cbllege, 
Oxon.il HISTORY OF ENGUSH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. F^mrtk 
Edition* Crmvn Bpa v. id, 

[Unifeisity Extension Series. 

"Q." THE GOLDEN POMP. A Ptoces- 
sion of EMlish Lyrics. Arranged by A. T. 
QuiLLBX Couch. Crvtm 8rWi Bnekrmm, 
6t. 

B. B. BacUuUBL M.A. THE ACTS OP 

THE APOSTLES. With Introdacticio 
and Notes. Dtmv Sv*. i9t,6d, 

(Westminster Commentaries. 

'A really helpful book. Both introductioa 

and commentary are msrked by oonnnoa 

sense and adeqnatekno wledge. '— ^rSMndKnc 

B. W. BandOlVll, D.D., Prindnal id thc 
Theological College, Ely. THEfpiSALilS 
OF DAVID. With an Introdnctioo and 
Notes. Pfftt dtVk cut A, ex.; Umiher, 
SA fid, tut, [Library of Devotioo. 

A devotional and practical edition of the 
Prayer Book version of the Ptalms. 

HMtinSg Beitklin, M.A. , PeOowand Tutcs 
of New CoUegcL Oxford. DOCTRINE 
AND DEVELOPMENT. CtvmnMnti. fie 



W. BeasoiL M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIALSETTLEMENTS. Cr^nmmi^ 
s/. 6d. [Soda] Questkms Series^ 

COlUlM ?fffc^*'iflF» THE ENGLISH 
TURF* With numerons llUuiratioDs and 
Plans. Dftmjr 8mw S5& 

H.&B0b«rta. See C. C Quuwcr. 
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JL ftobttrtmn, D.D^ Bishop of Exeter. 
REGNUM DEI. The Bamptoo Lectures 
of xQoz. Dtmy 8cv. tas, td, net. 

' A notmble volume. Its chief value and 
interest is in its historic treatment of its 
gT<Mt theme. '^^oi^ NewM, 

* It is altogether a solid piece of work and 
a valuable contribution to the history of 
Ch ri s t ia n xhoagJbi.'—ScoinmM, 

Sir 0. 8. Bobertson, K.CS.I. CHITRAL : 
The Story of a Minor Siege. With numer- 
ous Illustrations, Map and Plans. Second 
EtUtipH, Dem9 2vff. tor. 6tL 

*A book which the EUsabethans would 
have thought wonderful. More thrilling, 
more piquant, and more human than any 
novel. —NtwauiU Ckr^uicig. 

J. w. Bobertoon-Boott. the people 

OF CHINA. With a Map. Crvwrn ^pc. 
y.6d, 

A. W. Robinson. M. A. THE EPISTLE TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained. Fca/. 
Bva. XX. 6d, M*t. [Churchman's Bible. 

'The most attractive, sensible, and in- 
structive manual for people at targe, which 
we have ever seen.' — Church GtugtU. 

CedliaRobinson. THE ministry of 

DEACONESSES. With an Introduction 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 
Bpo, y. 6d, 

6. Rodwell, B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fca/. Bvo. 3*. 6d. 

Tted Boo. ANCIENT COFFERS AND 
CUPBOARDS: Their History and De- 
scriptlon. With many Illustrations. Quarto. 
£3, 3*. net. 

S. S. Boscoe. ROBERT HARLEY, EARL 
OF OXFORD. Illustrated. Dtmy Bvo. 
7*. 6d. 
This is the only life of Harley in exbtence. 

Edward Bom. the rose reader. 

With numerous Illustrations. Crotun Bvo. 
as. 6d. Also in 4 Parts, Parts I. and II. 
6d.each: Part III. Bd.; Part IV. xod, 

A reader on a new and original plan. 

The distinctive feature of this book is the 
entire avoidance of irregularly-spelt words 
until the pupil has thoroughly mastered 
the principle of reading, and learned its 
enjoyment. The reading of connected sen- 
tences begins from the first page, before the 
entire alpdoabet is introduced. 

B. Deniion 'Bom. M. a See W. Beckford 

and Edward FitzGerald. 
A. B Bnble, M.A, Head Master of the 
Royal Naval School. Eltham. THE GOS- 
PEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
Edited by. With three Maps. Crown Bvo. 
IS. 'zd. [Junior School Books. 

A 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. Crmun 
^vo, 2S. [Junior School Books. 

W. Clark BnaaelL the life of 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Bm angwyn. Fourth 
Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

'A book which we should lake to tee in 
the hands of every boy la the couotry.'— 
Si. JamuiM GaatUt. 

St. Ani^lm, THE DEVOTIONS OF. 
Edited by C C J. Wbbb, M.A Pott Bvo, 
Clothe 2S. ; Uather^ %s. 6d net. 

[Library of Devotion. 

8t. Anmtlne, THE confessions of. 

Newly Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes; by C Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Third Edition, Pott 
Bvo, Cioth, as: leather^ zs. 6d. net, 
• [Library of Devotion. 

* The translation b an excellent piece of 
English, and the introduction is a masterly 
exposition. We augur well of a series which 
begins so satisfactorily.'— TYiw^r. 

Vifloonnt St Cyrea. the LIFE OF 

FRANCOIS DE FENELON. Illus- 
trated. * Demy Bvo. xox. 6d. 

* We have in this admirable volume a most 
valuable addition to our historical portrait 
gallery.'— 27a/()f News, 

St FranciB do Sales. ON the love 

OF GOD. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, 
M.A. Pott Bvo. Cloth, ar. ; leather, 
2S. 6d. net, [Library of Devotion. 

A. L. Salmon. Cornwall, illustrated 

by B. C BoDLTBK. Pott Bvo. Cloth, ys. ; 
leather^ y. 6d, net, [Little Guides. 

J. Saxmannt M.A. annals of west- 
minster SCHOOL. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8tw. is. 6d. 

a Sathas. THE HISTORY OF 
PSELLUS. Demy Boo. 151. net. 

[Byiantine Texts. 

H. o. Soeley. F.R.S. dragons of the 

AIR. Witl 

Bvo. 6s, 

A popular history of the most remarkable 
flying animals which ever lived. Hieir rela- 
tions to mammals, birds, and reptiles, livinir 
and extinct, are show 
of illustrations. 



vith many Illustrations. Crown 
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V. P. Sells. M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Crown 
Bifo. zs. 6d: [University Extension Series. 

Bdmund 8010111. TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. lUustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Second Edition, Fcm^. Bvo, %s. 6d, 

' A quaint, fascinating little book : a nitr* 
sery cla!»stc.'— W/A/ifa»/M. 
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wmiam tliakispMrt.' 

THE ARDEN EDITION. 

Dgmy 8ml w. td. tmck volnmi. General 
Editor, W. J. Craig. An Edition of 
Shakespeare in single Play& Edited with 
a fnH Introduction, Textual Notes, and 
a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

* No editioo of Shakespeare is likely to 
prove more attractive ana satisfactory than 
this one. It is beautifully printed and paged 
and handsomely and simply bound.'— 

St./mm€t'*GmM€tU, 
HAMLET. Edited by Eowabd Dowdbn, 

Litt.D 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by 

Edwabd Dowdbn, Litt.D. 
KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
JULIUS CAESAR. Edited by M. Mac- 

MIU.AN, M.A. 

THE TEMPEST. Edited by Morton 

Luce. 
OTHELLO. Edited by H. CHART. 
CYMBELI NE. Edited by Edward Dowdbn. 

A BlUtfp. VICTORIAN POETS. Crcwn 
Zvo, 81. 6d, [University Extension Series. 

J. ft. ShOdlOek. THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA : lu Origin and Development. 
Crown Sew. 5/. 

Arthur fthenreU, M. A LIFE in west 

LONDON. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 
2s, 6d, [Social Questions Series. 

Stan Small, M.A. the earth. An 

Introduction to PhvMography. Illustrated. 

Crown &V0, as. to. 

[University Extension Series. 
M0W«11 a ftmlth, M.A., Fellow of New 

College, Oxford. SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Pott %vo. CiotJk, 

XI. td. not; loathoTt as. 6d, tut. 

[Little Libnuy. 
F. J. ftnen. A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Crown Bw. 6s. 

Bophoeles. electra and atax. 

Translated by £. D. A. Morshxad, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Winchester, as. 6d. 

h, A Bornst and Mu J. AoatML Modem 

Language Masters at King Edward's School, 
Birmin^m. A JUNIOR FRENCH 
GKAlAl AR. [ Junior School Books. 

B. 8ontll«r. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(HowBid, Clifford, Hawkins, Drake, Caven- 
dishX Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Socond Edition, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 

* A brave, inspiriting hookJ^Bimdk mmd 
WhiU. 

0. H. ftptnca. M.A., Clifton College. HIS- 
TORYAND GEOGRAPHY EXAM- 
I NATION PAPERS. Sitond Edition. 
Crown 9vc as.6d. 

[School Examination Series. 



W.A 

Portrait. 



\ BLA, WmdaD oTNev Col- 
BISHOP BUTLER. With 
Crown 8mw js. 6d. 

[Leaders of Religiao. 

J. W. fttaateldm. B.D., Ule Rector of Bain- 
ton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of 
St. John's College, Oxford. A BOOK OF 
DEVOTIONS. Pott 8m. CiotA^ 
lemtAor, as. 6d. not (Library of Devo 

' It is probably the best book of its 1 
It deserves high commmdafion.' Ckuocli 
Gazette. 

See also Cardinal Bona. 

'fttanoUfllB.' GOLF DO'S AND DOMTS 
Second Editiotu Fcap. Sew. xs. 

A M. M. Stedman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA: Easy Lesaoos on Efe. 
mentary Accidence. Sixth EdiHasu Fcm^ 

Svo. XX. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. S^oomth Edi- 
tion. Crown Bvo. as. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Sixth Edition rtmatd. x^mw. 
xs.6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C«:SAR. 
The Helvetian War. Second Edition. 
\Z$no. xs. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. PkrtL 
The Kings of Rome. x8iw«. Second Edi- 
tion, xs. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eighth 
Fcap. Svo. xs. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exes 
Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Edition. Crown %vo. xs. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabukry. Ninth emd Choapor Ediiitm^ 
re-written. Crown %vo. xs. 6d. Ksv, 
^s. net. Originai Edition. at.6d. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. xs. 6d. With Vocabulary, ss. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaaeoos 
Latin Exercuws on Comiaon Rules and 
Idioms. Fonrth Edition. Feap.Bvo. xs.6d. 
With Vocabulary, as. Key, as. mot 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETI- 
TION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Eleventh Edition, Fcap.Bvo. xs. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
xBmo, Second Edition, xs. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Second Edition, nr> 
vised, xBmo. xs. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Crvwn 
Svo. IS. 6d, 
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EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEK 
TRANSLATION. Third Editian^rtvittd. 
Fcm^, Sew. xi, td, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FORREPETI- 
TION. Arranged according: to Subjects. 
Third Edition. Fca^.%00, is, 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. Third Ediiton, 
Pcap. 8fw. SI. 6^ 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Sixth Edition, 
jimo, &/. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Sixth Edi- 
iioHt rtvisuL Crown 9vo, is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fi/ih Edi- 
tion, rgviud, Fca^ Sswi zi. td, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabulary. 
Secotid Edition, Crown9tfo, 2s, 6d, Key. 
3s. not. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Tonih Edition. Fcap,^ao, is, 

FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. TiveUth Edition . CrotvnBva. 

as, 6d, [School Examination Series. 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 

Students only, to be had on application 

to the Publuhers. Fi/ih Edition. 

Crown Stfo, 6s, net, 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINA- 

TION PAPERS. Fourth Edition, Crown 

9vo, as, 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Kkv (Second Edition) issued as above. 

js, net. 

GREEK EXAMINAIION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Sixth Edition. Crown 9vo. 

as. 6d. [School Examination Series. 

Kxv (Third Edition) issued as above. 

6».net. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN 

MISCELLANEOUS GRAMMAR AND 

IDIOMS. Eleventh Edition, Crown 9vo. 

as. 6d, [School Examination Series. 

Rev (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 

6r. net. 

a, Elliott BteeL M.A. F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. Including 
Chemistry, Heat, Light, Sound, Magnetism, 
Electricity, Botany, Zoology, Physiology, 
Astronomy, and Geology. 147 Illustmtioas. 
Second Edition. Crown 9ioo, as.6d, 

PHYSICS EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
Crown dvo. as. 6d. 

(School Examination Series. 



. Stm^ensoEu M.A. 

TRUTHS ~~ — 



of the Technical College, 

Bra^ord, and'F. SUddardi, of the York. 
shtra CbUege, Leeds. ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, Second Edition. 

•fS,td. 

THE CHIEF 
OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Crown 2ioo, y, 6d. 

An attempt to present in clear and popular 
form the main truths of the Faith. The 
book is intended for lay workers in the 
Qiurch, for educated parents and for 
teachers generally. 

Lannofie Stexne. A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Pott BvA Clotht IS. 6d. net; leather, 
as, 6d. net, [Little Library. 

W. SteriT, M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy Bvo, js. 6d. 

Klitlierl]i08toii«rt by ALLAN water. 

Second Edition. Crown 2vo, 6s. 

'A delightful mixture 6f fiction and fact, 
tradition and history. There is not a ^ge 
which is not informing and not entertainuig.' 
—S^tator, 

* A charming hooW—Gla^fow Herald, 

' Has a unique charm.*— /yi5»/. 

' A unique series of hbtorical pictures.' — 
Manchester dtardian, 

R. L. BteYsnsoiL the letters of 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by Sidney Colvin. Sixth and 
Cheaper Edition, Crown Bivo. xas, 

LiBKAXY Edition. Den^^ivo. avols, ass,net, 
' Irresistible in their raciness,their variety, 
their ani m a ti on ... of extraordinary 
fasdnatioo. A delightful inheritance, the 
truest recotd of d "richly compounded 
spirit ** that the literature of our time has 
preserved. '— Times, 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Third 
Edition. Crown 9mo, Bnckrum. 6s, 

THE LIFE OFR. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

& D. StOBO, M.A., late Assistant Master at 
Eton. SELECTIONS FROM THE 
ODYSSEY. Fcap,9oo. ts.6d, 

ClUUrlM StndMF. See Chesterfield. 

A. W. Btrauw, D.D. ECCLESIASTES. 
Explained. Fcap, Bve. xr. 6d. net. 

[Churchman's Bible. 
'Schohrly, suggestive, and particularly 
interesting. ^'^Boohmmn, 
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amnMlt B. StnttOL A HISTORY OF 
TH£ MIDLAND RAILWAY. With 
numeroiu Illostnaioiit. Dnmy^oo* xu.6J. 

H. Stnmd. D.Sc, M.A., Professor of Physics 
in thm Dnrham College of Science, New> 
casdemn-Tyne. PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
Fully Illustratod, CrvwmSw, v.6d. 

[Textbooks of Technology. 

Capt Donald Stuart the struggle 

FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Crvom 
Zva. 6f. 
F. Suddarda. See C Stephenson. 

Jonatbaa Swift. THE journal to 

STELLA. Edited by G. A. Aitkbn. 
CrvwH Btw, 6s. [Standard Library. 

J. & STmet, M.A THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Crvwnivo, as. 6d, 

[Unirersity Extension Series. 

NettaSyntt. A school year. Iiius- 

txated. J>tmf i6m0. at. 6d. 

[Little Blue Books. 

TaaltU. AGRICOLA. With Introduction, 

Notes, Map, etc By R. F. Davis, M. A., 

late Assistant Master at Weymouth College. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Crvwm 

9V0. 2t. 

AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. TransUted 
bv R. B. TowNSHKNO, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8v». 
V. 6d. [Classical Translations. 

j.Tanler. the inner way. Being 

Thirty-six Sermons for Festivals by John 
Taulek. Edited, with an Introauction. 
ByA.W. HUTTON.M.A. Poft^uo. Cioth, 
91. ; Uathtr, or. 6tL tut. 

[Library of Devotion. 

B. L. Taunton. A history of the 

JESUITS IN ENGLAND. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 89». aif. net. 

*A history of permanent value, which 
coven ground never proi>erly investigated 
before, and is replete with the results of 
original research. A most interesting and 
camnl hotik,'^LiUrmiurt, 

F. 0. Taylor. M.A. COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC Third Edition. Crvwm 
8m. IS. 6d, [Commercial Series. 

Miss J. A. Taylor, the life of sir 

WALTER RALEIGH. With xa lUustra- 
tions. Fea^ 8m. ClotA, 31. 6d. ; Uaiktr 
4s. net, [Little Biographies. 

T. K. Taylor, M. A, Fellow of Gonville and 
Cains College, Cambridge. A CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HIS- 
TORY OF ROME. CrvwH 9w. yx. 6d. 
* We fully recognise the value of this 
carefully written work, and admire especially 
the fairness and sobriety of his judgment and 
the human interest with which he has in- 
spired his subject.'— 4 //«if<rf»Mf. 



llftvd. Lord Tenayioa. '-*H£ early 

POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and as 

Introduction, by J. Chi7KTOK O&uxs, 

M.A. Crown 8tv. 6r. 

(Standard Ubmy. 
Also with 10 Illustrations in PhotocravuTe 

by W. £. F. Brittbn. DemyBv^. tor. 6^. 
An elaborate edition of the o^efarated 

volume which was published in its final ani 

definitive form in 1853. 
IN MEMORIAM. MAUD, AND THF 

PRINCESS. Edited by J. Ckukto& 

Collins, M.A. Crown 9po. 6t. 

[Standard Library. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabktr "Wokbs' 

WORTH. Pott 9vo. Clctk. xr. 6^ met; 

lomthgr^ 31. €d. ntt. [tittle Lifanry. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited, with an Intxc- 

ductioa and Notes, by H. C ltoxcHR«c 

M.A. Pott Zvo. Cletk^ xx. &/. «r/; 

leatker^ as. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF. Edited by J. 

C. Collins, M.A. Pott Zoo. ClotA,ts.6d. 

net; leather , as. td. net. [Little LtlBary. 
THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elxzabstk 

Wordsworth. Pott 8m. Cloth, la. td. 

net; leather, a*. 6d. net. [Little Library. 

C. 8. Terry. THE LIFE OF THE 
YOUNG PRETENDER. With xa lUns- 
trations. Fca^.Zvo. Chth,yt.6d.\ leather, 
41. net, [Little Biogra|ihies. 

AUeeToton. lights and shadows 

IN A HOSPITAL. Crowondoo. 3^.6^ 

W. H. TluudEeray. VANITY fair. 

With an Introduction by Sb Gwtnn. Tkrre 
Volume*. PottBvo. Eachvolusme^eUth, 
IS. 6d. net; leather, as. 6d. net. 

[Little library. 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwtnn. 
Three Volume*. Pott Zvo. £acAwoluwv, 
ehth, IS. 6d net; leather, a*. 6d. tut. 

[Little Library. 

ESMOND. Edited by Ststhen Gwtkx. 
Tivo volumes. Pott 9vo. Each Vohnme^ 
cloth, IS. 6d, net; leather, at. td. tteL 

[Little UbvaiT. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited bySTWicEx 
Gwynn. Pott %vo. Clothe XX. 6d. tut; 
iemther, at. 6d. tut. [little Libruy. 

F. W. Tboobald. M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Crvwm Bvo. as. 6d. 

[University ExtensioQ Series- 

A. H. Tbompwni. CAMBRIDGE AND 
ITS COLLEGES. Illustrated by £. H. 
Nbw. Pott 8m CUth, v.; father, 
y. 6d. tut. [LiHle Guides. 

* It is brightly written and learned,^ and 
is just such a book as a cultiued visitcv 
needs, '-^cotstnan^ 
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B:W.TmiipklBt,F.R.H.S. HERTFORD. 
SHIRS. IilnstxatedbyE.H.NBw. Foii 
9oa, CifftM, 3f. ; ieaiker^ y. 6d, tut. 

[Little Goides. 

Paget ToynbM, Litt.D., M.A. See Dante. 

DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 
With 17 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Fcaf, ivo. Cioiht y. 6d.: leather, 4x. 
net. [Little Biographies. 

HeriMTt Trendi. deirdre wed : and 

Other Poems. Crown %vo. 51. 

o. B. Tzmitbaek. Westminster 

abbey. lUostrated by F. D. Bedford. 
Pott 9o0. Chth, 3r. ; leather, i*. 6(/. net. 
[Litti^ Guides. 
' In comeliness, and perhaps in complete* 
ness. this work most take the first place. '•— 
Academy. 

* A really first-rate guide-book. '~ 

Literature. 

Ctartrnde Tuekwea THE state and 

its children. Cr^wn %vo. sr. 6d. 
[Sodal Questions Series. 

Louisa Twining, workhouses and 

PAUPERISM. CrownZvo. as. 6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 
B. A. T^er. B.A., F.CS. A JUNIOR 
CHEMISTRY. Crown Svo. as.6d. 

[Junior School Books. 

G. W. Wade, D.D. OLD testament 

HISTORY. With Maps. Second Edition. 
Crewm^oe, 6f. 

'Careful, scholarly, embodying the best 
results of modern criticismj and written 
with great lucidity .'~fjr«»niMr. 

Iiaak Walton. THE lives OF DONNE, 
WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT and 
SANDERSON. With an Introduction by 
Vkrnon Blackburn, and a Portrait, y, 6d. 

THE COMPLEAT ANGLER^ Edited by 
J. BuCHAN. PottBve. Cloth, js.6d.net; 
leather, as. 6d. neL [Little Library. 

B. 8. Van Wazmalo. ON commando. 

With Portrait. Crown 9zw. y.6d. 

* A fighting Boer's simple, straightforward 
story of his life on commando. . . . Full of 
entertaining incidents. '—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 

Grace Waxraok. See Lady Julian of Nor. 
wich. 

Hn. Alfred WaterlMraae. A little 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Second Edition. PotiBvo. Cloth, is. 6d. 
net; leather, ax. 6d. net. [Little Library. 
O. 0. J. Webb, M. A« See St. Ansehn. 

P. a Webber, carpentry and 

JOINERY. With many Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Zvo* y. 6d. 

'An admirable elementary text-book on 
th« subject,'— ^MA/rr. 



sidnesr H. Weill, practical me- 
chanics. With 7S lUostrations and 
Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown 8w. 
y. 6d. [Textbooks of Technok>gy. 

J. WeilS, M. A. . Fellow and Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the University. 
Third Edition Crown Bvo. y.6d. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Fourth 
Edition. With 3 Mapa. Cr. Zvo. xm. 6d. 
This book is tnteoded for the Middle and 
Upper Fomt of Public Schools and for 
Pass Studeots at the Universitiea. It con- 
tains copious Tables, etc 

' An original work written on an original 
plan, and with uncommon freshness and 
vigour. *-^/lMi(rr. 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. Illus- 
trated by E. H. New. P^/ih Edition. 
Pott Btfo. Cloth, y. ; leather, v. 6d. net. 
[Uttle Guides. 
'An admirable and accurate little treat- 
ise, attractively tllustFated.*— fK^r/t/. 

Helen CWetmore. THE LAST OF THE 

GREAT SCOUTS (* Buffalo Bill X With 

Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

' A narrative of one of the most attractive 

figures in the public tyt.*— Daily Chronicle. 

C. Wblbley. See Henley and Whibley. 

Ifc Wblbley, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College. Ounbridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

0. H. Wbltaker, M.A. THE EPISTLE 
OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 
THE EPHESIANS. Edited by. Pea*. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. net. [Churchman's Bible. 

OUbert Wblte. THE NATURAL HIS- 

TORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C MiALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. 

Wakdb Fowlbk, M.A. Crown Zivo. 6s. 

[Standard Library. 

S. K Wbltfleld. PRECIS WRITING 
AND OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Second Editien. Crown Zvo. te. 

[Commercial Series. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
THEORY AND PRACTICE. Crvwn 
Zvo. y. [Commercial Series. 

An introduction to Methuea's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

maaWllltley. See Lady Dilke. 

W. H. Wllldna, B.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Crvwn 9vo. ms.6d. 

[Social Questions Series. 

W. wmiamaon. THE British gar- 
dener. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. ica.6d. 

W.Wll]laSI80ILB.A. JUNIOR ENGUSH 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. Pca^. Zvo. 
xxt [Junior Examination Serie*, 
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A JUNIOR ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
nnmeroas pastages for parsing and aaalysU, 
and a chapter on Bany WritiDg. Crvum 
8rw. 9t. rjanior School Books. 

A CLASS-BOOK OF DICTATION 
PASSAGES. S€otntk Edition, CrgwuBva. 
If. 6ti, (Junior School Books. 

EASY DICTATION AND SPELLING. 
Second Edition, Fcm^hoo, \u 

JL M. WUmot-BllZfeon. THE MAKERS 
OF EUROPE. CfvwfsStw. v. &/. 
A Text*book of Boropean History for 

Middle Forms. 
'A hook which will be found extremely 
usefuL'"^#6gis ^ « f »y Edmeation, 

Blabop WUmh. sacra privata. 

Edited by A. E. Buxn, B.D. PoH Ivo, 
Clothe ax. ; Uaihtr^ si. td, mU 

[Library of Devotion. 
BeddMWmion. LORDSTRATHCONA: 
the Story of hu Life. Illustrated. Dtmy 
8o«. 71. 6<^ 

*Aq admirable biography^ telliag in the 
happiest manner the wonderral career of this 
giant of empirc'—^Zeofc and Wkitt, 

* We should be glad to see this work taken 
as a model for inutation. He has given us an 
excellent and quite adequate account of the 
life of the distinguished Scotsman.*— World, 
Mchard WUton. M.A., Canon of York. 
LYRA PASTORALIS: Songs of Nature, 
Church, and Home. Pott 8iv. ex. dd, 

A volume of devotional poems. 
8. B. WlnbOlt, M.A., Assistant Master in 
Christ's Hospital. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. CroamBvo. ts,6d. 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the Shorter Latb 
Primer* 
& 0. A. Wbldle, F.R.S., D.Sc. SHAKE. 
SPEARE'S COUNTRY. Illustrated by 
E. H. New. Sicond Edition. Pott Bvp. 
Chtfh V-: leather, y.6d, not. [Little Guides. 

' One of the most charming guide books. 
Both for the library and as a travelling 
companion the book is equally choice and 
serviceable. *^Acnd€my. 



Queea'^ 
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THE MALVERN COUNTRY. 

by B. H. Nbw. Pott 8cw. Cloik, 31.; 
Uaikor,^, 6d, not [Little Goadn. 

iiumlniiUrlwl^Ain, M.A., b.Sc.^ue 

THE KINGDOMOF HEAVEN H£R£ 

AND HEREAFTER. Crmmm Bwm. v.6d 

(ChorchmaD's Latanrr. 

J. A B. Wood. HOW TO MAKE A 
DRESS. Illustrated. Secomi Editi^m. 
Crotm 8m. 1$. 6d. 

[Textbooks of Tedmologj. 

BUsalMtll WordfWOrtlL SeeTeanysoo. 

Arthur W^&ht. M.A., Fellow of 
College, Cambridge. SOMS 
TESTAMENT PROBLEMS. Cn 
Boo, 6s. [Chmchman's Ltfanry. 

8<mtato Wdshi. German vocabu- 

LARI:^ for REPETITION. Pc^ 

A B.'Wylde. MODERN ABYSSIHL^ 
With a Map and a PortraiL Ztowf 8««> 

a/^jn^idiiaiii, M.p. THE POEMS or 

WiLUAM SHAKESPEARE. With an 
Introductioo and Notes. DemyBtfo. BmU- 
mmjgilttof. jot,6d. 

' We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wsmdham's tntrodnctaan as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who love 
our Elixabethan literatare will find a very 
garden of delight in it. 'S/teimtor. 

B. Wyon mnd O. Piance. THE land 

of THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Beiag 
a description of Monten^ro. With 40 
Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

W. K Toatl. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
IRISH VERSE. Eevisod mnd EnlmFgtd 
Edition, Crown Bvo, u. 6d, 

T.lLToiiaJr THEAMERICANCOTTON 
INDUSTRY: A Study of Work and 
Workers. With an Introdnctkm by Eujar 
Hblm, Secretary to the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce. Crowm^oo, Cl^k, 
ax. 6d. ; pnper boards, is, 6d. 

'Thoroau, connvehenaive, disoooccit- 
bg.*— ^/. Jamo/s GoMOtts. 

'Able and interesting ; a really eycelhm 
contribution. ' — PiloL 



Aetbuen'0 Standard Xf brats 

Crown 8m. 6x. iock Volume, 
'A series which, by the beauty and excellence of production as well as by the qualifications of 

its editors, is one of the best things now to be found m the book maxkttJ'^Manektstor'i 

MBMOTRS OP My LIPS AMD WamHCS. Bv Ed- 
ward Gibbon. Edited by CBirkbeckHiULLD. 

Thb dbclinb and Fali. of the Ro 
EMPIRB. ftr Edward Gibbon. Edited by J 






,. In SevtH yUuMis. Ats0t 

%tm, GtUtoO, %». €d. Htdk, 
THR Naturai. History op Sblbornr. By 

Gilbert White. Edited by L. C Miail. F.R.S.. 

AMistcd by W. Warde Fowler. M. A. 
THB History op thb Lipb op Thomas ell- 

WOOD. Edited by C. G. Craqp. M.A. 
LA COMMBDIA DI DANTB ALIGHIBRI. The Italian 

Test. Edited by Payet Toynbee. Utt.D., M.A. 

AtsPf Dtnw 8m. Giti toO. Er. tiL 
THB EARLVFOBMSOP AL.FRBD, LORD TBNNYSON 

Pdked by }. Choffton CoUlns, M. A. 



In mbmoriam, Maud, and thb prjncessl Et 

Alfted. Lord Toaaysoa. Edited by I. ChHtea 

CoUina. MJL 
Thb jouRNAi. TO Stblla. By Tontttea S«it. 

Edted by G. A. Ahlccn. M.A. 
THB LBTTBRS OP LORD CHE5TBSP1BU> TO Mrc 

SON. Edltwl by C Stncbey. and Motes fay A. 

Caltfatop. Ttf»y»lmm€x. 
CRITICAL AND HlSll^RICAL ESSAYS, ^y Loitf Mac 

aniay. Edited by F.C. Moa«aeiie.M. A. Thrte rsts, 
THB FRENCH RBVOLVTION. By Tbaaas CMyie. 

Edited by C R. L. Fletcher, Fellow of Btedata 

CoOogCOzfiBid. Thrtt ythtimes, 
Thb Lipb and Lbttrrs of Oliver Cromwxlz. 
By Thomas Carlylc. Edited by C. H. Fbth. 
>(. A, aad Mrs. S. C. Lonas. Tkw " ' 
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Tramlatad by F. J. 



ZACHARIAH OF MlTYI.£NB. 
fUmiltoD, D.IX, and E. « 

EVAGRIU& EdiUd by Uoo IteiiMDtiar and U. 
Bid«z. D€my9p0, i6S.^.tut 



JSssantfne UextB 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A., Litt.D. 

THB History of Psellus. Editad by C. Sathn. 

EcTKESis CHRONICA. Edited by Profeaior Luib* 
rot. Demy 8v0. 7'. 6d. tut. 



Ubc Xittle Xfbrati? 

With iDtroductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Poit Stw. Each Volume^ eloth^ is. 6d. mt ; iuUAtr, 2s. 6d. mt. 

'Altogether good to look upon, and to haoidU,' --Outlook, 
* A perfect waiti^*— Pilot. 

' It u difficult to conceive more attractive volumes. '—.?/. Jmmt^t Gasettg, 
' Very delidotts little hooks.'-'Ltterature. 
Edited by 



Vanity Fair. By W. M. Thackeray. 

S. Gwynn. Thrt* yU$»tmes. 
FENDBNNI& By W. M. Thackeiay. Edited by S. 

Gwyim. TMree yotumus. 
Esmond. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 

Stephen Gwjrnn. Tiva Voluttus. 
Christmas Books. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited 

by Stephen Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Ely Charles Dickens. Edited 

by Stephen Gwynn. Tvo i^olumes. 
SEt.£CTIONS PROM Gborch Crabbb. Edited by 

A. C Deank. 
John Haufax. GRNTLBMAN. By Mrs. Cnik. 

Edited by Annie MathaMi. Tmo ytluittes. 
Pride AND PRRjUDiCB. By Jane Auiten. Edited 

by E. V. Lucas. 7«w Vtlumts. 
NORTHANCSR AB9BY. By Jane Austen. Edited 

by E. V. I.acas. 
THE PRINCESS. By Allied. Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by Elisabeth Wordsworth. 
Maud. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by 

Elizabeth Wordsworth. 
In Mbmoriam. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited 

by H. C. Beechteff. M.A. 
TH li EAR LY POEMS OP ALFRED, LORO TENNYSON. 

With 



Edited by J. C. CoOins. M.A. 
. WiaVi OF EMCUSH LYRICS. 



A LnPTLa 

Notes. 
THE INFBRNO OF DaNTE. 



Translated by H. F. 



Cary. Edited by Pa^et Toynbee, Litt.O.. M.A. 
THE PURCATORio OF Dante. Translated by H. 

F. Cary. Edited by Pa^et Toynbee. LMt-D.. M. A. 
THE Paradiso OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. 

Cary. Edited by l^gnt Toynbee, Litt-D.. M.A. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Edited by 

T. F. Henderson. 
A Little Book of Light versb. Edited by A. 

C. Deane. 
A LriTLE BOOK of English sonnets. Edited 

by J. B. a Nichols. 



Selections prom Wordsworth. Edited by 

Nowell C. Smith. 
Selections from thb Early Poem s op Robert 

Browning. Edited by W. Hall Griifin. M.A. 
THE ENGLISH Poems of Richard Crasmaw. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Selections from William Blakb. Edited by 

M. PeruffinL 
ALrrTLB BookofLifeandDbatil Edited by 

Mfs. Alfred Waterhouse. 
A Littlb Book op English Prose. Edited by 

Mrs. P. A. Bamett. 
EotHBN. By A. W. Khiglake. With an Introduction 

and Notes. 
CRANPORO. By Mrs. GaskelL Edited by E. V. 



LAVENCRa By Geon^e Borrow. Edited by F. 

Hhidos Groomc. Tw Vthumts. 
Romany Rye. By CeorKo Borrow. Edited by 

John Sampson. 
The History of the Caliph Vathek. By 

Wniam Beckford. Edited by E. Dcnison Knss. 
Thb COMPLBAT Angler. By Izaak Walton. 

Edited by J. Bnchan. 
MARRIAGB. By Susan Ferricr. Edited by Miss 

Goodrich • Freer and Lord Iddcsleigh. Tw0 

VotMrnes. 
THE Inheritance. By Susan Ferrler. Edited by 

Miss Goodsich-Freer and Lord IddesleiKh. 7«« 



Eli A, AND THE Last Essays of Eua. By Charles 

Lamb. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
A Sbntimbntal Journey. By Laurence Sterne. 

Edited by H.W: Paul. 
MaNSIB WaUCH. By D. M. Moir. Edited by T. 

F. Henderson. 
The ingoldsby Legends. By R. H. Barham. 

Edited by J. B. AtUy. Ttoo Votunus. 
Thr SCARLET I.ktthr. By Nathaniel Hawthonc. 

EditedbyP. Dearmer. 



oxford and its COULBCBS. By J. WeUs. M.A, 

Iliu&trated by E. H. New. Fmrtk. EdUicn, 
Cambridcb and its CollbgeS. By A. Hamilton 

Tbompa«Mi. lUustmted byE. H. New. 
THE MALVERN COUNTRY. By B. C. A. WfaMlle. 

D.Sc. F.R.S. IlkMtnted by E. H. New. 
SHAKESPEARE'S COUNTRY. By B. C. A. Windle. 

D.SC.F.R.S. lUustrated by E. H. New. S€€»nd 

RdUi»H, 
SUSSEX. By F. a Brabant, ILA. Ilhistfated.by E. 

H. New. 
%V]-:stminstbr Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

mnstrstinl by F. D. Bedford. 



(Tbc Xittle (Suited 

Pott 8cw, clothf 3J.; leather^ y. 6d, net. 



NORFOLK. By W. A. Dutt. Illustrated by B. C. 

Boulter. 
CORNWALL. By A. L. Safatton. lUustrated by B. C. 

Boulter. 
Brittany. By S. Banng-Gould. Dlustraud by J. 

Wylle. 
Thb ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brabant. M.A. 

lUustrated by^E. H. New. 41. .• Uaihtr. 4f. id. net. 
Kent. ^G.Clhich. lUustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
HERTF0R05KIRB. By H. W. TompUas. F.R.H.S. 

lUustrated by E. IL New. 
Ro>tf:. By C. C. EUaby. lUustrated by B. C. 
Uoultcr. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



little XiOQxnphics 

Fcap. 8«0. Each volume^ cUfh^ 31. 6^^. ; Uathir^ 41. hm/. 

Dantb Alichibri. Bjr F^rtt ToyabM. Lltt.D., 
M.A. With za lUustntkMU. Sumtd EditUn, 



SAVONAROLA. By E. L. S. Honbitff h, M.A. WUh 
u lUusUatioas. Steond Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibioo, D.D.. View of 
Ijeeds. Wiih ta lUostratiou. 



TENNYSON. 
tratioRs. 



ByA.C. 



Waltbr Rauuch. 

E. 



By J. 
F. H. 



Tavfac 



ERASMUS. By E. F. H. CAFSr. Wsk n 

tUustfatioiis, 
THB YOUNG PRRTBNOIBK. ByC & Tcny. Wtt 

19 Uustntioas. 
ROBBRT Burns. By T. F. Hcfldenoo. Wfek a 

lUiastratiav. 
CHATHAM. By A. S. M'DowaU. With is lIlRrti iIhwi 



Sbe Xittle JSlue Jiooris 

General Editor, E. V. LUCAS. 
lUustraicd, Demy i6mo. 2s, 6d, 

* Very elegant Rod very interesting volumei.'— {^Aw/mv Htrmid. 

* A delightful series of diminutive volumes.'— ffVr^. 

'The series should be a favourite among juveniles.' — Obstrvtr. 

I. Thh Castaways of Mbadowbank. By T. Cobb. 

a. THB bbbchnvt Book. By Jacob Abbott. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

3. The Air Gun. By T. Hilbert. 

4. A School Year. By Netta Syrett. 

5. THE PEELES at the CAPITAL. By T. HiLSSRT. 

6. THB TRBASURE op PKINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. COBB. 

Sbe ^llu0trate^ pocfiet Xibran? ot plain and Coloucc^ JBoofts 

Fcap, Zvo, ys, 6d, net to 4^. €cL net each volume* 
A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fictioo and 
general literature. These will be faithfully reprinted from the first or best editioos 
without introduction or notes. 



THE LIFB AND DEATH OF JOHN MVTTON. ESQ. 

By Nimrod. With it Coloured Plates by Henry 
Aik«B and T. J. Rawlins. 3/. 6d. net. too copies 
on lars« Japanese paper, aix. net. 

THE Tour op Dr. syntax in search of the 
PiCTUREStJUB. By WiUiam Combe. With 30 
Coloured Plates by T. Kowlandson. y. 6d. ntt. 
100 copies on large Japanese paper, %u. nft. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. Invented 
and engraved by William Blake, yt. 6d. net. 
These famous lUustratioas— «i in number— are re< 
produced in photoeravure. 100 copies are printed on 



larf* paper, with India proofs and a dttplkate sat of 
the pliues. is^. Hcf. 



THE History of Johnny quai 
Uttle FoundUng of the late l>r. ! 



fUAE GENUS: tW 
Syntax. By the 
Author of ' The Three Toors.* With 34 Cofewr-J 
Plates by Rowlaadsan. jr. ItiL nat. soo copacs 
on large Japanese paper, su. ntt. 

WINDSOR Castle. By W. Harrison AasworllL 
With 9« Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the T«at by 
George Cruikshank. jr. bd. ndU 

iCSOP's Fables. With jSo Woodcuts by 
Bewick, jr. itd. net. 



The following volumes, which are in active preparation, will be issued at short 
intervals, and as far as possible in the order given. 

COLOURED BOOKS 



The Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

3X. td.net. ^ ^ 

A reproduction of a very rare book. 
Hanhluv Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 17 

Coloured Plates and too Woodcuu in the Test by 

Juhii Leech, as. 6d. net. 
Mr. Spongi:s Sporting Tour. By R. S. Surtees. 

With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech, jr. 6d. net. 
JORKOCKS*^ jAl'NTS AND JOLLITIES. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 25 Coloured PUtes by H. Aiken. 

jr. M. net. 
This volume is reprinted from the extremely rare 

and costly clition of 1843. which contains AlkenS 

very fine illu&Uattons instead of the usual ones by 

Phi*. 
ASK MAMMA. By R. S. Surtees. With ij Coloured 

Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

•y.td. net. 
THE TOUR OP DOCTOR SYNTAX IN SBARCH OP 

rnv<:oT. rT'oN. Pv WilHam Comb«. With 34 

Cu.curca riaics l>y 1". KowUiidiou. jf. 6d. net. 



THB THIRD TOUR OF DOCTOR SYNTAX I^ 
SEARCH OF A WIFE. By WiUiam Coaobc W<h 
94 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. y.^Lmei. 

THE English Dance of Death, from tb« Des^n 
of T. Rowlandson. with Metrical IlhutntkaBs bv 
th« Author of * Doctor Syntax.' r«« yumme^ 
ftf. mtt. 

mv- IMI^CU OP Lift 1 A Y^M^L. Oy thfl Author nf 
* l><K.tar Syntav." f Lllri«trattd w|ib 3tS Coloere^ 
]'.D^T3nii[^ by T. Ri^land««4t* 41. *^, MrJ*. 

tnn LlPE OF A SJ-OKT^SdAN. By NiiTTfiMl. W<h 
^j ColeiUTfd t'Latest-y U«Ury Aftc*. 4^ iJ. net. 

Lli^H iH LcwJKiN :Wh the LUf titd S^t^x Scene* of 
lutfy Hawth^.ifn» EiM" ^^ h^^ tlc^aaf Friend. 
^r'hntman Toikl Bv lucres Ff-lb. With -p 
CokMrvd 11iT» tjy |. R. vdj^U. Cruik^r^aok. WitJl 
nutiiein'uit Dr^l^iib nn Wood, 41. ^, mt*. 

RllAI. \.l¥^ IN Lo^iLKiN : au t^ kambJcs and 
A.lTrtirTiirci of Bob TbEljrba,, liu),, uhI tkis Courie, 
The lion- Tom DuhalL By an Amaiwr (Pioce 
FtfinV. Wtth Ti Ci^iii>drft4 naiaa hf Alkca and 
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LiPR IN rxiUSs CoanUnf! the lUmbtes. Sprees 
•ad Amoun of Dki WI»CNb eie. Bv D»vtt 
Carer. With *i Celoimd PlatM by Ceorfe Ohiift* 
ihaaCt ud ea Wood Eagnvinn by ine saao 
Artist ii.^fut, 

RRAJL UPB IM IRELAND! OT. the Dsy tod N^ht 
Scenes of Brian Bora, Esq.. and his El^ant f mod. 
Sir Stavtt O'DoiThcny. By A ReajSddy. With 
19 Cohwied Plates by Heath. Marks, etc. y^id^ mtt. 

THB LiFR or AK ACTOft. Bf Fierce Bgaa. Wlih 
ST Coioared nates by Theodore Laao, and several 
DesipM 00 Wood. 4r. ML uH, 

THB BNCUSH Srv. By BerMrd Bteckmaatle. With 
n Coloured Plates by R. Cruikihank, and many 
lllnstrarions on Wood. Twc yUmmtts, 91. m«C 

THB AMALYSIS OP THB HUNTIMC FIBJLDl Bf 
R. S. Surtees With 7 Colourad mth W HeAiry 
AUcca. and 43 Illustrations on Wood. y. id. net. 

THB MiLITAXY AOVBIfTURBS 0# JOUfXY > 
NBWCOMR. By an Oflosr. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. y. 6d. tut. 

THB AOVRIR-UBBS OP JOHIfNY NBWCOUB Ilf 
THB^AVV. Anth i«'coloured Plates by T. 
Rowlandson. y.W. owA 

THB NATtONAL SFOBTS OP GABAT BRITAIN. 
With Deacriptioaa and 50 Coloomd Plates by 



Henry 
Thb 



Is completely dMer 

of ' Natl^l Sports * by the same aiti?l. 



nod MM of the plates are similar. 



PLAIN BOOKS 

ThbGRAVB! APoem. By Robert Blair. Ohistrated 
by se Etchings execnsed by LOuis SchSaronettl 
from the Original tov«idoas of William Blake. 
With an EagraTcd TitW Page and a Portrait of 



India 



Blake brT. Phillips. R. A. y.U.ntt. 

The iQustrations are renrodecod in phofom^ 
xoo copies areprintedon Japanese paper, with Ind 
proob and a duplicate set of the pwes. ly. ntt. 

THB TowBB OP London. By W. Haniaon 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts in 
the Text by George Cruikshank. y, id, net, 

Frank Fairlbch. By F. E. Smodley. With 30 
Plates by Ceorgt Cruikshank. y,bd,Mtt. 

Handy Afior. "Sy Samael Lover. Whh S4 

Uluatrations by the Author, y. 4A uet, 
Thr Cohpleat ANCLBB. By Inak Wahon and 

Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 Woodcuts 

in the Text. y. M. net. 
This volame Is reproduced from the beautiful 

•ditfao of John lf4ot of sat4. 

Tm PiCBWiCK PAPBB& By Charles Dickena. 
With the 43 Ilhutratkms by Seymour and Phix. the 
' » Boas Plalcs and the js C " ' 



Platea. y, id, net 



Qnwhyo 



TUs b a particularly biterestbig votame. contain* 
ing, aa It doiss, reproductions a' 



s of very rare plates. 



Vbe libcats of S>evotion 

With Intfoductfoas ^d jlY^Q neceuafy) Notes. 
P0ti SvOf clffik, 2s. ; Ita/Aer^ 2s. 6d. mt. 

* This serStt it •Boelknt. '~Thk iIaiH Bishop op London. 

* W«U %vortfa tka atuntioo of tiM Clergy.*— Thb Quhop op LipypiBUpi. 
' The new " Library of DevoCtoo " is excellent,'— Tnb Bishop^op Petbrbosouch. 
■Charming.'— i?«ctfr^. - . — 



THB CONFBBStCMS OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited by 
C. Bigg. DiDT TMM BdUitn. ' 

THB CHRISTIAN YiiAB. Edited by Walter Lock. 
D.D. SiM4dBdiH0H. 

THB IIIITATION OP CHRIST. Edited by C. Bigg, 
D.D. Seeemd Bdttimu 

A BOOK OP DBVOTIOK& Edited by J. W. Btao- 



* Delightful.'— C^«yvA BtlU, 

THB INNBR Way. Edited by A. W. Button. M.A. 

THB THOUGHTS OF PaSCAU Edited 1^ C. S. 

Jemun, M.A. 



htidcw. RD. 

.YRA TnNC 



Lyra TN.NOcRNTiUlf. Bdked by Walter Lock. D.D. 
A SERIOUS Call to a Devout and Holy Life. 

Edited by C. Btgg. D.D. Seeemd BdiN»n, 
THB TEMPLB. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson. D.D. 
A GUIDB TO Btbrnity. Edited by J. W. Stan. 

THBnuuis'oF DaVUX Edited faf Bl.W. Ran. 



ON THB Lovb op Goa 8|y at Fraadsde Salc% 

Edited by W. J. Knos-UtUe. M.A. 
A Manual op consolation prom thr Saints 

AND FaTHSRS. Edited by T. H. Bum. B.D 
THBS0NG0P801fC& Edited by R.BIaxhUMl. M.A. 
THB DEVOTIONS OP ST. ANSELM. Edited by I . 

C. J. Webb, M.A. 
Cracb ABOUNDING By John Buttyaa. Edited by 

S C Freer MA. 
BisubcC .Wilson's Sacra Pbivata. Edited by 

A.lLBadi.B.D. 
LYRA Sacra: a Book of Sacred Verse. Selected 
^ andelU|edbyH.C.3c(Nh^. M.A.,;QUMBOf 
Westainster. 



TEDe vnestmi mtec dommetitarled 

Goneml Editor. WALTER LOCK. D.D.. Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

OK OF lot. Bdked by B. C. S. Glbsoa, I Thb FIRST EPISTLB of FaIH. THB 

O.D. fVmgrHw. ftr. THB CORINTHIANS.' ~ 

THB ACTS OP THB APOSTLES. Edited by R. B M.A. Bemy Ha, «/. 

" ' A. Dem^ ifp. ' tar. 6rf. I 



i APOSTLB TO 

THB CORINTHIANS.' Edited by H. L. Goudg^. 
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Messrs. Mbthubk's Catalogue 



1)anM)ooft6 of VbeoIOiK 



THK XXXIX. ARTICLBS OF THB CHURCH OP 
ENGLANa Edited by B. C. 9. Clbsoa. I>.D. 
TMtnt mHd Cheaptr EdUitm in (ftu y»lume. 
iHmCf tML M. tk, 

AM iNTRODVCTtON TO THK HISTORY 
OF RfiLIClON. By F. B. JevoiM. U.A., Utt.D. 
Stt n t d Editttn, £ktw^9tta, tor. 6A 



Tn« xsocmnm of THtr ihcasnatiox. By il l 

■m. sar. td. 
Alf INTRODVCTION TO THB HISTORY OP THE 
CRBBOS. By A. E* Bum. B.D. Dnt^9t«. Ki. 

THB PHILOSOFHY OF RBUGtOM OC EMOLANP AJID 
AMERICA. By MtnA Cildflcott, DiIX Dnmj 
Sm. tot. 6d. 



Sbe Cburcbman*0 Xlbtats 

General Editdr. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.SwE., ExamininK Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 



% w. E. 
SOMB Nbw Trvtahekt ProblbMS. By Arthur 



OF English CHRisTiANmr. 



WtigkUU.A. CrwiwtM. fir. 
B KlMi 



THB KlMGIKUi OF HBAVBN HRRR AND HBRB- 
AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, If .A.. B.Sc.. 
LL.a Crvww twk y. 6d. 

Thb Workmanship of thr Prayer Book: Xtt 
Litenry and Utiuvical Aspect*. By J. Dowden, 
D.D. S«tw$4 £diti9H, Cmen tiw. jf. td. 



EvoLtmON. By P. B. Jeveu. ILA^ Utt.D. 

CtVtMf 0V0 • V WL 
THE OLD testament AND THB NSW SCHOULR- 

SHIP. By J. W. PMcn. D.IX C»vM»tMk. «*. 
THB CHURCHMAN^ INTSODUCTION TO THB OU> 

TESTAMENT. Edited >«»y A. M. Mackay. &A. 

THB CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. GeMn. MJL 

CrfmnWv*. ftr. 
COMPARATIVB THEOLOGY. By J. A. MacCalkK]^ 

Cmm9v», 6r. 



TTbe (tbtttcMnan'0 ioaiu 

General" Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F. R. S. E. 

The volumes are practical and - devotional, and the text of the Authorised 
Version is explained in sections, which correspond as far as possitde with the 
Church Lectionary. 



The Epistlb to tub Galatians. Edited t>y 
A. W. RoUmon. M.A. Fea/. 8u>. u. 6d. ntt. 

BCCLRSIASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streaae. D<D. 
Am/. 800. If. Ut. mt. 

THE EPISTLB TO THE PHILIPPIANS. Edited 
bf C R. D. Bier). D'O^ Ftmp,%ito. xs.U,mU, 



The EPISTLE OF ST. JAMBS. Edited by IL V 

FilUOTd»M.A. ^a|P.tt«. ix.MmC. 
Isaiah. Edited by W. E. BanMi. D.XX. HeHaeaa 
of PlviaitT. Tw rp/mmtes, f€^ Sml 



%x. tut MCk. 



With Map. 



THB EnsTUi OP 9T. Paul thb apostlb to tiu 
EPHBSIAns. Edited by G. H. Whiiaker. M.A 



Xeadecd of Velidfon 

Edited by H.C.BEBCHING.M.A. Wiihl^friraHs. CrowmBva, y.6d. 

A series of short biopraphies of the most prominent leaders of religious life 
and thought of all ages and countries. 

lOHtrHoS^ ^ R. P?Ha!& D.D. 
BISHOP KBN. ^JF, a. Clarke M.A. 
•GRORbR FOX, THE OUAKER. By T. Hodgkfa. 
D.CL. 



CARDINAL NBWMAN. 

John Wbslby. 



. ByR.H.RfMM. 

Byj.H.o?«ndii.«rA: 



Bishop Wilberforcb. By G. W, l)aaklL M.A« 
Cardinax Manning. By A. w. Hutton. u.a. 
CHARLES SimboN. By H. C. C. Moate. CD. 
JpHNKBBLB. By Walter 1.ock. D.D. 
THOMAS CHALUBR&- By Mis. Qliphaat 
Lancblot ANORBWBS. ByR.L.^>tiey,M.A. 
AUCUSTINB Op CaNTBRBURY. By E. L. CuttS. 

William LAUD. By W. H. Huttoa. M.A. 



TOHN-DONNB. By Aa(a«tis leKopp. D.Dt. 

THOMAS CRANMBR. ByA.J.Ma«on. 

Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle aauS A. J. 

BtSHOPBVTLBR. By W. A. SpoMet. M.A. 



General Literature 
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SocM OtjaeMCM of Vo^w 

Bdit^ bjr H. DB B, GIB9INS. Utt.D.. M .A. 
Crown 8fv. 2J. 6^. 



TXADB ITmOIOSM— NBW and 0U>. 



1lAD1!l7}n< 
Tkir^S4 



By C. Howell 
THRC^draKATIVH MOVBMBNT TO-DAY. By G. 

Problrms op Poverty. By J. A. Hobson. M.A. 

TtiB COMMBRCB OP NATIONS. By C. F. BtttoUe. 

M.A. SttmdBdM»H. 
THB AUBN invasion. By W. H. WUUns. aX. 
Thb RURAL ExOD(;8. By P. AndenoM Cntan. ^ 
Ljino Nationalization. By Harold Cot. B.A. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. dc B. CibUas 

ud R. A. Hadtdd. 
Back to tmb Land: An Inquiry Into Runl 

DefiopiiUtkm. By M. E. Moors. 
TRUSTS* pools, and CquNBl^' Bj^ J. ,S|e|Ara 

TH a Factory system. 



By R. W» Cpo|t«-T«y^. 



Thr Staxb and ITS Children. By Cettnidt 

WOMEN'S work. By Lady Dllke. Mte BuUey. and 

Mba Wliltiey. 
SOCIALISM AND MODERN THOUGHT. By M. 



By Aftliur Shenrdl. M. A. 



WORKHOUSES AND PAUPERISM. 
\3Stf\ 



THB HOUSING OP THB WORKING CLASSES. By 

E. Bowmaker. 
THB PROBLEM OP THB UNEMPLOYED. By J. A. 

HobsoB, M.A. 
LtPB IN WEST LONDON. 

TMrdEditt^. 

Railway NationauzaTion. By ClaacBt Ed' 

By Louisa Twin* 

By W. 



P.RSmrAND SOCtAL-SETTLEMBNTS. 
RaaMQ, M.A, 



VnivetsttiS Sstettdion Series 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College. Nottingham. 
CrvwM BtEW. /V1V0 {wi/A S9me exetptiom) 2x. 6^. 
A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for exten- 
sion students and home-reading circles. Each Yoluroe is complete in itself, and the 
subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and philoso'phid spirit. 

THB INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OP ENGLAND. By H. THE CHEMISTRY OP FiRB. By M. M. 

da a Cibbtaa, LitLD.. M.A. Eighth EdUitn, " '- " ' "'— ' ^ 

Ravted. With Mapt aod Plana, ■ y.- 
A History op English political economy. 

By L. t. Prica. M.A. TMrdEdiRin. 
PROBLEMS OP POVERTY. By J. A. HttbfOtt. M.A. 

F^mrthSdititn, 
Victorian Poets. By A. Sharp. 
THE FRENCH Revolution. By J. E. Synas. M.A. 
psychology. By F. S. Giaiwar, M.A Stc^nd 

BdttUn. 
THE Evolution op plant LiPEr t.«irer Fomu. 

Prf TliMir llhumtcd. 
AIR AND WaTBR. By V. U. Lewec. M.A. IHus- 

tratad. 

THE CHEMISTRY OP LIPB AND HEALTH. By C. 
W. KJauBlaa. M.A. lUustrated. 

TMB Mechanics op Daily Lipe. Byv. p. scBi, 

M.A lllottratcd. 
ENGLISH social REPORHBRS. By ti. dc B. 

Clbbtea, LitLD.. M.A. SetmtdEdUim. 
ENGLISH Trade and FinaNcb. in thb Sbvbn- 

TBSNTH CBNTURY. By W. A. S, Hawina. B.A. 



Mule M.A. 

ATBZi-B4X>ic OP AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. _ , 

M. C Potter. UJl., F.L.S. lUustaated. Ste»md 

MdtM«H. 41. 6d. 
Thb Vault of Hea\'EN. A Popitlar latroductloa 

to AatroBOray. ' By R. A. Crcffory. With numeroua 

niuatntiona. 
MbtboboLOGY. By H. N. Dkkaoa. F.R.S.E.. 

F.R. MaL Soc luiiatrated. 
A Manual OP Electrical science. ByCeorea 

J. Burch. M.A.. F.R.S, llluitratad. v- 
TMB Earth. An latroductioa to PbysioKraphy. 

By Evan Small. M. A. Illustrated. ' ^ '' ' 
INSECT LiPB. By F. W. Theobald, MJL llliu- 

tratcd. 
ENGUSH POETRY PROM BLAKR TO BROWNING. 

By W. M. Dixon, M.A. Second Edai»M. 
ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E. Jcoka, 

■ M.A. 
Thr'cbebk View op Lipe. By G. L. Dkkinaon. 

StmMdlMmtH. 



Aetbtteh'0 Commetcial Setfea 

Edited by H. DB B. GIBBINS. LittD., M.A. 
Crown %V0, 



Commercial Education in theory and 

PRACTICE. By E. E. Whitfiald. M.A. sr. 
An introduction to Methuan'a Commercial Seilaa 

traatinc the question ofCommatdal EdvcatiM UOf 

from both the point of vlaw of tha teacher and -tif 

thapormrt. 
British Commbrcb and Colonies prom Eliza* 

BETH TO Victoria. By 11. de B.' Gii^bina* 

LtttD..M.A. Third Sditi9»i, «. 
COMMFRCIAL EXAMINATION PAPBRS. By H. de 

B. Gibbia^ UtLD., M.A. is.td. 
THE ECONOMICS OP COMMERCE. By H. da & 

Gibbins. Utt.D.. M.A. xt.td. 
A German Com mbrcial Rbadbr. By 8. E. Bally. 

With VoeabMlary. tx. 
A COMMBRUAL GEOGRAPHY SP THE BRITISH 

EHPIRB. By L. W. Lyde.M.A. Third SdUtm, ax. 



By S. Jackaoa. M.A. 
By F. G. 'Taylor, 



A PBIMBB OP BUSntBBS. 

Third Edition. ix.mT 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC _ 

M.A« Third EditiMt. IS. id. 
FRBIKlf COMMBBCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By S. 

E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third Kditten. u. 
German commbboal Corrbspondence. By 

S.E.Bany. With Vocabulary. ar.M. 
A FRBNCH COMMERCIAL RBADBR. By S. E. BaUy. 

With Vocabuhry. Stemut Edition, i*. 
pREcls Writinc and OPpicb Corrbspondencb. 

By B. E. WhitSald. M.A. S^cpud Edition, sr. 

a guidb to propbssxons and business. by h.' 

The Principles op Book-keeping by Doublb 
ENTRY. By J. £. B. M 'Allen, M.A. 9i. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. By W. Douclas Edwards, ax. 

A COMMERCIAL Geography op Forbicn 
Nations. ^ F. c. Boon. B.A. ai. 
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MESSRa Methubn's Catalogue 



abii0lcal Vrm»liitlM0 

Edited by H. F. Fox, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Btasenose Colle^, Oxford. 

Crown %vo, 

^SCHYLUS— AffaAcnaM* Chocpheroc. Eumcoidet. 

Tr«iiaUtedbjrL««ltCtiiiplMlLLUD. cr. 
CtCRftO-.De Orfttore I. TranaUted by S. N. P. 

MoQr.M.A. v.^. 
CtCF.IiO-S«lcct Orations (Fro Miloo*. Fto Murano. 

PhiUDpic lU in CAiiliaai^. Traoslaled by H. E. 

CiCRRO— p* fiUtun. &pnwa. TrMslated by P. 



. f.A. y. 
CICBRO— 0« Oficfi^ 

M.A. 9t.6d. 
HoftACB—The Odct and Epodaa. 

A. Godley, M.A. ax. "^^ 



T^anshtwl by C. a C^dlaar, 
Tnnalated bf 



FalMhood). Tiwalaud by sTt. IraJm BLA. 

D. A. Monhctd, M.A. saaZ 

TACrrvS-A«ricola aad Ucraaida. 
R. & TowiMbc&(!t ax. 6A 



TRH SATtUS OF JUVSNAL. 



Owou Cfvam I 




Aetbuen'0 Junior ScbooI^JSoofts 

Edited by O. D. Inskip, LL.D., luid W. WlLUAMSON, B.A. 



A CLASS-BOOK OP DICTATION PASSACRft. 
Williamaoa. &A. Seventk BUtim. Cn 

Thr gospbl According to st. Mark. 

by A. E.^Rabh», MJi..MM(lmft!iter pr^^ 



By W. A lyviOll CHBMl 



Edited 

, jo Roy*l 

riaval Scbool. EUbato. . With ThrM Mapa. Crwm 



ftv. tr. 



KWUSR 



A JUMIOA EifiGUSR GRAMMAR. By W. WObiaaoR, 
B.A. With Bnaeron paasafea for pantaff aad 
analysia, aadA chapter on Eaaay WriHng. Crown 
•vw. ax. 



*:«.■ 



^iSLi 



By E. A. Tykr. B.A^ 

- FnadmEham Coll«c 



THB ACTS OP THB APOaTLBS. Edited by A. F. 
Rubie. M.A.. H«adaia<ter Royal Navd School. 



A JinRDA FBBMCU GBAMMAB. By L. a. Sonrt 

and MJ. Acatoa. Modcn Lavuaco ^' 

KlRg Edarard*! Scbool, BInaiiigham. 



Scbool J6xam(natf on Scried 

Edited by A. M. M. $TEDMAN, M.A Crtmm 8m. ai. 6d^ 

By A. M. M. HlStORVANDGBOCRAPICrEXAMCiATIONPAPRRS. 
By C H. SpaBCt, IC.A.. OUtoB Colkee- Sm»^ 



FRVNCH EXAMTNATtON PAPRRS. 
- " ,M.,- ^ *'* 



Tmeffik EdOun, 
to Tittors and Prirate Students 



By A. M. M. 



Stcdroaa, M.A. 

A KBY, issued to Titfors and 

only, to be hud on appUcatSoa to the PirtAshan. 
FWh Edition. CrrwH9vo, U.net. 
Latin examination Paprrs. By A. M. M. 
Stedmaa. M.A. Elevinth EdWon. 
K RY {Fvurfh Bdititm\\'axx^ as above; «r. ntt 

Crbck Examination Paprrs. ~ 

Stedman. M.A. Sixth EdMm. 
KEY ISeeoHd f^t/wnUssuod at hboTc. Cx. «ff. 
GBR M AN examination PAPBRS. By R. J. Morich. 
EiffM EdUton. 
Key (Second EdUMf Issued at aborte. 6x. lut. 



PHYStCS EXAMINATION PAPRR9L By R. E. SteH. 

M.A.F.C.S. 
GBNBRAL KNOWLBDGB EXAMINATION FaPRRS. 

By A M. M. Stedmah. M.A. rmrm EdM»^ 
KBy(SMM*rfMM«iv)ktMdasabom yx.«i& 

BXAMIBATtOB PaPBRS,IN ENGLISH H iSTORY. Br 
J. Talt Plowdatt-WardUw. a A 



Junior Examination Serice 

Edited by A. M. M, Stsdman, M.A. Fca^. Bvoi ii. 



JlTNtOR PRBNCH examination PAPERS. By P. 

Jacobb^A 

JUNIOR UkTIN EXAMINATION PAPRRS. By C. G. 

BOTTINC. M.A 
iVNtOR ENCUSH EXAMINATION PAPBI^S. By W. 

WUUamaen. B.A. 



fVlNOB AHITKMKTrC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

By W. & Bevd. 

JUNIOR ALCMKA EXAMINATION PaPBRS. % 
W. 8. Flna. M.A 



^ccbnolo^l^-t];extboofl6 of 

Edited by Professor J. WERTHEIMER, F.I.C. 

FhIIx liius/raM. 

By J. A E. Wood. 
'. tx. 6A 



How TO Uaxb a DRBSS. 

Carpbntry and Ioinbry. I^ F. C. Webbec 
' TXirdEdttiHi. CrotvHttv. y. 6d. 
PRACTICAI. MRCHANlCS. By Sidney H. WeUa. 

SetmndSditioM. CrwDfn9t^ jx. &/. 
Practical physics By U. Strovd; D.Sc. M.A« 

Cr«wn H^ yr, id. 



MILUNBRY, THROftSTICAL AND FKACTTCAL. Bf 
ClaroHJU. Cfwntt^, ax. 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. % W. FiVSlcb, M.A 
CrvamStv. Part L SecfmaEdMwm. u. 4<. 

'TlCHNiCAL ARITHMBTIC AND GROMBTRY. By 
C. T. Mini% M.I.M.E. With DtacMaa. Cnt>m 



Fiction 
Part II. — Fiction 

Marie Oorelli'8 Novels. 
Crown Zvo, 6s, each. 
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A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 

TwcHfy-Fpurth Edition, 
VENDETTA. Nineteenih Ediii^m, 
THELMA. TwtMiy^Nmth Edition, 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Fourittntk Edition, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. rw/^M Edit. 
WORMWOOD. ThiHeentk Edition, 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. ThiriyEightk 

Edition, 
* The tender reverence of the treatment 

and the inutginatiTe beautf of the wriiinK 

have reconciled ns to the dauing of the con- 
ception. I1iis "Dream of the World's 

Tragedy" is a lofty and not tnadeonate 

pa r yhrae e of the sttpreme climax of the 

inspired aanatiTe.' — Dmkiin Enriew, 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Forty 

Sixth Edition, 
*k wij powerfnl piece of work. . . . 

The coooepuott is nacnificont, and i» likely 

to win an ahiding plaoe within the meaK>ry 

of man. . . • The author has immense com- 
mand of language, and a limitless audacity. 

. . . Thisinmresting and remarkable romance 

will live lone after mach of the ephemeral 

literature of the day is forgotten. ... A 

literary phenomenon . . . novel, and even 

sublime/— W. T. Stbad in the Romow 

o/Rtvittos. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 

[r65M Thomtmnd. 
' It cannot be denied that "The Master 

Anthony Hope's Kovels. 

Crown Zvo, 6s, each, 



Christian" is a powerful book ; that it is one 
likely to raise uncomlbruble questions in 
all but the most self-satisfied readers, and 
that it strikes at the root of the failure of 
the Churches— the decay of faith— in a 
manner which shows the inevitable disaster 
heaping up . . . The good Cardinal Bonpr^ 
is a beautiful figure, fit to stand beside the 
good Bishop in " Les Mis^rables." It is a 
book with a serious purpose expressed with 
absolute unconventionality and passion . . . 
And this is to say it is a book worth xtaA" 
\iM,* ^'ExMnintf, 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. 

[iw/A TAotumnd, 
' It is impossible to raid such a work As 
" Temporal Power " without becoming con- 
vinced that the story Is intended to convey 
certain criticisms on the ways of Uie world 
and certain suggestions for the betterment 
of humanity. • . . The chief characteristics 
of the book are an attack on conventional 
prejudices and manners and on certain 
practkes attributed to the Roman Church 
{the policy of M. Combes makca parts of the 
novel specially up to date), and the pro* 
pounding of theories for the improvement 
of the aodal and political systems. ... If 
the chief intention of the book was to hold 
the mirrOT up to sliams, injustice^ dishonesty, 
crueltyi ana neglect of conscience, nothing 
but praise can be given to that intention.'— 
Afotmn^Pott. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Ninth Edition. 
* A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analysis impossible within our limit ; 
brilliant, but not superficial; well con- 
sidered, but not elaborated; constructed 
with the proverbial a^ t that conceals, but 
yet sllows itself to be enjoyed by readers 
to whom fine literary method is a keen 
pleasure.'- 7:i«ir#r/(f. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
*A graceful, Tivadous comedy, true to 
human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'— 7Vi«Mf. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition, 

*0f all Mr. Hope's books, "A Men of 
Mark" is the one which best compares with 
•' The Prisoner of Zeoda." '-^Nationmi Oh- 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fiflh Edition, 

' It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
•ad chivalry, and pure lomaacc. The 
Coont is the most coostaat, desperate, and 



modest and tender of lovers, a 
gentleman, an intrepid fighter, a 'fiuthfiil 
friend, and a magnanimous fee. '—Gnmrdimn. 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Miixax. 
Sixth Edition, 

* The tale is thoroughly fresh, quick with 
vitality, stirring the Wood.'— .S"!. Jntneit 
GrnxotU, 

SIMON DALE. lUuxtrated. Sixth EdiHon, 
'There is searching analysis of human 
nature, with a most ingeniously constructed 
plot. Mr. Hojie has drawn the contrasts 
of his women with marvellous subtlety and 
delicacy. '— Timos, 

THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition, 
' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranks 
with the best of his novels, while in the wide 
range of itt portraiture and the subtilty 
of Its analysis it surpasses all his earlier 
ventures. '-^/ne/a/tfr. 

QUISANTE. Fourth Edithn, 

* The book is noUble for a very high liter* 
ary quality, and an impress of po^er and 
mastery on every paj;e.'— Z>tf/i> Chrvitic/r. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



W. W. SmcoTob', Novels. 
Owm 8v&. 3^. 6^ each. 



MANY CARGOES. TwentySfoenikE^thn. 
S£A URCHIN& TMtkEdiiwm, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. IlIustxBted. 
Sixth Edition, 

*C«n be unreserrcdly recoromanded to 
tS[ who hAve not lost their appetite. for 
wholesome laughter.' — Spectator. 

'The best humorous book published for 
many a day^—Biack and WhtU, 



LIGHT FREIGHTS. IHnstnted. F»unk 
Editim, 

* His wit aad homotir are periectly irresis> 
tible. Mr. Jacobs writes of skippers, and 
niates, add seamen, and his crew are the 
joUiest lot that ever wifeA^'^Dmiij Nemi. 

* Laughter in every page.'— /'«a(f Mmil 



LncM Kalet'B Novels. 

Crown Zvo, dr. each. 



COLONEL ENDERBY'S WIFE. Third 
EditiM. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 
EdiHsH, 

LITTLE PETER. Stamd Edition. y.Gd. 

THEWAGESOFSIN. Thirteenth Edition. 

THE CARISSIMA. F<mrth Edition, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth 
Edition. 

* In *' The Gateless Barrier " it is at once 
evident that, whilst lAicas Malet has pre- 
served her birthright of originality, the 
artistry, the actual writing, is above even 
the high level of the books that were bom 
hdost^^fVottmintter GoMotte, 



THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Sooomih Edition. A Limited 
Edition in Two Volumes. Ctoum Smo. tzs. 

*A picture finely and amply ooncetwed. 
In the strength and iasi^^ht in whidi the 
story has been conceived, in the wealth of 
fancy and reflection bestowed upon ns 
ezecutioa, and ia the movinc siaoerity of its 
pathos throagheut, " Sir Ridbaid Calmad j " 
most imnk as the great novel of a great 
writBA *"X»ttof^ntnn» 

* The ripest frait of Lucas Malet's genius. 
A picture of matenuU love by tains teader 
and teirible.'-->Sifm;tei^. 

'A remarkably fine book, with a nobk 
motive and a souBd coaclasioB.'«*/^ri<9^ 



Gilbert Parker's Novels. 

Crown Svo, 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. Fifth Edi- 
tion. 

' Stories happily conceived and finely ex- 
ecuted. There is strength and genius in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— Z>ai(>r Telegraph, 
MRS. FALCHION. Fourth Edition, 
' A splendid study of chancter. '— 

Atkon^um, 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Second Edition, 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Seventh Edition. 

* A rousing and dramatic tale. A book 
like this is a joy inexpressible.' — 

I>aify Chroniele. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Fi/th 
Edition. 

^ * Here We find romance— real, breathing, 
Hving romanoe. The character of Valmood 
is drawn Wicrxitkgiy,'— Pali Mail Gasittr. 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH: 
The Last Adventures of *Pketty Pienc' 
Third Edition. 

' The present book h full of fine and mev- 
ing stones of the great North.' — Oo^sm 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. IQis- 
trated. Twe^tJk Edition. 

' Mr. Parker has produced a really fiee 
historical novel.'— ^/A/i««imw. 

* A great book.'— ^/aol and WkiU. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: i 

Ronmaoe of Two Kiagdoois. lUosuated. 
Fourth Edition. 

* Nothing more vigorous or aioic hasua 
has come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than thu 
novel. ' — Litoratnrt, 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES, 
Second Edition, y.6d. 

'Unforoed pathos, and a deeper kaov* 
ledge or human nature than he has displayed 
before '-Fai/ Mall CaUtti. 
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Artbtar Kokxbum'B JTovelfl. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. each. 



TALES OF MEAN STREETS. Fi/lk 
Edition, 

*A great book. The antbor't method is 
axMiinfrly effeothrt, end prodaees a thrilliiig 
seme of reality. The writer layii upon us 
a nasier hand. The book is simply appalling 
and irresiBtible in its interest, tt ishumorous 
also ; without humour it would not make the 
mark ft is certain to make.' — World. 

ACHILDOFTHEJAGO. Fourth EditUm. 
*The book is a taasttr^^i/to^'^Pali 3fa/l 
Gaggtto, 

TO LONDON TOWN. StcomdEdiHom, 
'This 11 the new Mr. Arthur Morrison, 
gracious and tender, sympathetic and 
human.*— Z74Kii> TtUgrttpk, 



CUNNING MURRELL. 

'Admirable. . . . De%htfnl humorous 

relief ... a most artistic and satisfactory 

achievement '^Spectator, 
THE HOLE IN THE WAiL. Third 

EMUoH, 

'A masterpiece of arlUtic realism. It has 
a finality of touch that only a master may 
command.'— i7M(r ChroitkU* 

'An absolute masterpiece, which any 
novelist might be proud to claim. '—(;ra>^c. 

/ ** The Hole in the Wall " ii a masterly 
piece of work. His characters are drawn 
with amazing skill. Extraordinary power.' 
"Daiiy TtZgra^. ^ "^ 



Eden PMUpotts' Novels. 
Crown Zvo. 6j. each. 

LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. FiflhEdition. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Edition. 

'Mr. PhillpotU knows exactly What 
8chool*boys do, and can lay bare their in- 
most thoughts ; Kkewise he shows an all- 
pertadiag sense of Yi^aanox.^-^Atmdmn. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Stcond 
Edition. 

'A book of strange power and fascina- 
tion.'— Jlfomiji^ Post. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. StcondEdiHon. 
* Tragedy and comedy, pathos and 
humour, — *'* — '*— * "' - — --«^- * 



ir. are blended to a nicety in this 
voh]nle.^-.ffVr^ 

' The whole book is redolent of a fresher 
aoad ampler air than breathes iii the circum^ 
scribed life of great ioyna.*^~Sfoctator. 



FANCY FREE. Illustrated. Second EJi- 
tion. 

* Of variety and racy humour there is 
plenty.'— j^oi;^ Crmphiu 



THE RIVER. Third Ediiiom 

' ' ' The River ' ' places Mr. Phillnotts in the 
front rank of litiag novelists. '—Punch. 

'Since "Loraa Doone'| we have ha^ 
nothing so pictureaque afc this new romance. ' 
. Birmitighmm Caaittt^ 

* Mr. Phillpotts's new book is a master- 
piece which brings him indisputably into 
the front rank of English novelists.'— /*«// 
MnilGkuiU. 

' This great romance of the River Dart. 
The finest book Mr. Eden Phillpotts ha» 
yn'wttti.'-'Mominf Piost. 



S. Baring-Qonld's NotoIb. 
Crown Svo. dr. 



ARMINELL. FiAhBdition. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Sevonih 

Edition. 
MRS. CURGBNVSN OF CURGENVEN. 

Fourth Edition, 
CHEAP TACK ZITA. Fourth EdiHon. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/th Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third EdiHon. 
KITTY ALONE. Fi/lh Edition. 
NOfiML Illustrated. Fourth Edition. - 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. lUustrated. 

Fourth Edition, 



THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, 
BLADYS. IlItBlnited. Sound Edition. 
DOMITIA. Illustrated. StcondEditiod, 
PA BO THE PRIEST. 
WINIFRED. XWioaicnXtA. Stsmd Edition, 
THE FROBISHERS. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. lUustrated. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PKNNY. A Ntvf Edition, ^d. 
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BolMrt Banff Vovds. 

Crown Zvo, 6x. each. 



IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Third 
Ediiim, 

' A book which has abundantly wtUfied os 

by iU capiul humour.'— jD«/(r CkromicU. 

THE MUTABLE MANY. Second Bditwn. 

' There is much insight in it, and much 

excellent humour.'— D««;(r ChrontcU, 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Tkitd EditUn, 

'Of these madiieval vomanoes, which arc 

now gainioff ground "The Countess 

Tekla''ts tha irary best wahave wotBu'—Pall 



THE STRONG ARM. inustntcd. 5mm^ 

THE VICTORS 

* Mr. BavT hasa rich seoae of htungor.'— 
OmUokgr* 

*A very comriacing studjr of i 
life in its busiDess and political i 
Fil^t, 

'Good writing, illnminating 
character, and constant variety oC i 
incident. '^Timus, 




J. H. M. AblMt, Author of 'Tommy Com- 
stalk.' PLAIN AND VELDT. Crvtms 

F. AnitCT. Author of 'Vke Versa. A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bbknako Partkidgb. TAirdJSdiiMm 
Crmvm tvo. 3«. 6d. 
' A highly amusbg story.' — 

Pail Mail GuutU. 
'A rolome of rollicking irresponsible Con.'— 
OutUok. 
' This enunently mirthful narrative.* — 

GMe. 
' Immensely diverting. '•.•-CTAu/mv/^rnt/d. 
BlOhATdBaCOt A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third EdiHmu Crvnmivff, 6i. 

' An admiiahk alovy. The plot is sensa* 
t'lonal and original, and the book is fall of 
telling situations.'-^/, /mimet's C^uetU, 
Andnw B«UiOW. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. Illustrated. Fourth EdiH^m. 
Crmm 8e». 6l. 

' A recital of thrilling interest, told with 
unflagging vigouz.'--^Mir. 
VENGEANCE IS MINE. Illustrated. 
C^vsMsStw. 6r. 
See also Flent de Lis Novels. 
M. 0. Balfour. THE FALL OF THE 

SPARROW. Crown nv0, 6s. 
8. BartHf Cknild. Sec page «sw 

Jane Bazlow. THE la^ OF THE 

SHAMROCK. Crown 9vo. 6i. 

FROM THE EAST UNTO THE WEST. 

Crown Bvot €s, 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

Crown itfo, 6s. 

' This interesting and delightful book. Its 
author has done nothing better, and it is 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that it 
would DC an ii^nstiCB to kelaod not to rend 
it,*Scoisman. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 



EObMtBazr. Seepneejt. 

J. A Bany. in the c 



GREAT DEEP. 



IN t; 

Crown 8tv. 6s, 
Oaotn Bartram. Author of ' The People of 
aopton.' THE THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. CrvwnZvo. 6r. 



HaroldBMUe. THE ADVENTURES OF 
SIR JOHN SPARROW. Crmsm%im. 6f. 
'Mr. Begbie often recalls Stevenson's 
manner and makes "Sir John Spasrov* 
most diverting writing. Sir John is inapnvd 
wiith the idea that it is hb duty to rdom 
the werid, and launches into the voctcx of 
faddistSi His ea p cnenc cs are Inond with 
spadoBS and Rabelaisian humoor. Every 
chaiacter has the salience of a type. Enter- 
taining and dcAhr written.'— 

Dnify Gw m^k it . 

B. F. Benwrn. DODO : A Detail of the 
Day. Crown 8ew. 6m. 
THECAPSINA. Crown 9m. 6t. 

See also Flenr de Lis Novels. 

ManaMl BanaoiL subject to 

vJuTlTY. Crmim^M. %m. 6d. 

Blr Walter Basaat. a five years* 

TRYST.andOtherStorics. CivsMtew. 6^. 
Mn. B. Blaad (E. NesbitX THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Cffwmi fcv. 6s. 

C. Btawart Bowlaa. A stretch off 

THE LAND. Ctwmn%ao. 6s. 

Emma Brooke, the POET'S CHILD. 

UuuTp. BldlOdL THE SQUIREEN. 
CrMwsBwL 6c. 

J. BlOimddle BnrUm, Author of 'The 
Clash of Arms.' THE YEAR ONE: A 
Pege of the French Revolntionk Illus- 
trated. Crmon Boo. 6s. 
DENOUNCED. Crown tvo. 6s. 
THE CLASH OF ARMS. Cro»m99^ 6s. 
ACROSS THE SALT SEAS. Cromm9ro. 
6s. 

SERVANTS OF SIN. Crown 9vo. fix 
THE FATE OF VALSEC Crwwn ftr^. 
6s, 

' The rbaractris axe admirably portrayed. 
The book not only arrests and soataina the 
attention, but conveys valuable infiormatioo 
in the most pleasant guise.'— A/#ni&|r^«t/. 
A BRANDED NAUB. Co9wtmSo. 6s. 
Sec also Fleur de lis Novels. 

Ada Cambridge, the devastators 

Crown %vo, 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. Crowst^vm, 6s. 
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OftPM. Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine' PLOTS. Cmntnpa, 6t. 

* The stories are excellently fancHnl and 
concentrated and quite worthy of the 
author's beat work.*— Jlfi^rm'v LimtUr, 

Weatliertar OlleinAsr. JOHN TOPP: 

PIRATE. Stc*nd EiiHoH, Cnmm^o^, 6t. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
Crcwn 8ml ts, 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. Crvtwt8v». 

* Always highly interesting and surpris- 
ing.'— i?«7jf Exprut. 

Mn. W. X. Cauror *. A WOMAN ALONE. 

Crmun lew. 3*. uL 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
BOA OUHML A FREE LANCE OF 

TO-DAY. Crmtm^nc 61. 

JL Hadttrm OoblMUB. the king of 

ANDAMAN: A Saviour of Society. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS WOMAN? 

THE ANGEL OF THE COVENAIfT. 
Crtnm 8tv. 6f . 
S. fi. Oooper, Author of * Mr. Blake of New- 
markeu'^ A FOOL'S YEAR. Crown. Bvo. 6s. 

Inllaa Oorbttt. A business in 

GREAT WATERS. CmvwSetf. 6f. 
Marl6 OorollL See page sS. 
L. ocrpeConififfd. captain tacobus : 

A Ronunce of the Road. Cr. Btm, 6f. 
See also Fleor de Lis Novels. 
8t«9llfla CniM. WOUNDS IN THE 

RAINI CrMMsSM. 6s. 
8. R. Grodkdtk Author of < The Raiders,' etc 

LOCHINVAR. lUustraied. SiomJ 

Edttictu CrvnmStWi 6*1 
*FaU of gallaatr^ and pathos^ of the 

dash of arms, and fanchteoca by episodes of 

humour and loyz,*'—1Vt9tmsHsUr Gmagiig. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bw. 6r. 
' Mr. Crockett at his h^^'—tiUmtitre. 
B. M. OtoOkair. Author of 'Peggy of the 

Bartons.' ANGEL. TJkirS £diihn. 

CrvwmBvx 6r. 
*Aa excellent story. Clever pictures of 

AngU*Iodian life abound. The heroine is 

delightful'— AfsffcAMf/r Gmmrdimm, 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONSw Cr0wn 

8cv. 6r. 

A STATE SECRET. Cmett^v^ 3t.6d. 
Hope SanliilL A SECRETARY OF 

LEGATION. Cronmlpo, 6s. 
O. B. Mmy. THE ROMANCE OF UP- 

FOLD MANOR. Cmm Bvo. 6s, 
8f«l7tt JMtfdllflOtt. A VICAR'S WIFE. 

THe'sIN OF ANGELS. Crtmm 8m. 
y.6d. 



HkzrisiMdueiL the blace woLF'S 

BREED. Illustiated. Ssccnd EdiHom. 
Crowm Zv^ 6s. 

A. OOBaa DOSl«rAtithar of 'Sherlock 
Holmes/ 'The white Company,' etc 
ROUND THE RED LAMI\ Mighth 
Edition, CrtWH 8tv. 6r. 

'The book is far and away the best view 
that has been vouchsafed us behind the 
scenes of the ooosciltiiig-rooai.'— /0iM6«i«Mf 
LondoH New»s» 

Im JMUUMM DnilMB (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes)k Author of *A Voyage of Consola- 
tion.' THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edi^ 
Hon, Crtvm 8cw. 6s, 

'A rattling picture of American life, 
bright and good-tempered throughout.'— 

Sc0it9tUH, 

THE PATH OF A STAR. Illustrated. 
StC9md EdUiam, Cr9um9v0, 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
a P. BmtXTM. A HEART OF FLAME. 

G. KaaTttto taa. AN electric 

SPARK. CrvwM^va, 6s. 

ELI'S CHILDREN. CmmBv^. v.6d, 

A DOUBLE KNOT. Crown Bvc. as. 6d. 

See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
J.S.Iln^t«r. THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fnsrik Ediiion 
Crrwn 8e«. 6s. 

' A powerful and vivid stary.* 9tmdmrd, 

'A beautiful story, sad and straage as 
cnitli itself.'— r4MiXr Fkir. 

' A singularly < 

fol stocy.^— ^pMir 

A DAUGHTER OF STRIPE. Crvwn 

See also Flev da Lis Novels. 
MarrntSMn. OVER THE HILLS. 
Stcfnd Edition, Crown 9v0. 6s. 
BETTY MUSGRAVE. Sstond Edition. 
Coomm 8p». 6s. 
A NARROW WAY. T/kiftl Edition. 

J.8.Fl0ieikar. the builders. Crown 

Boo, 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
VLKTomgL THE SWORD OF AZRAEL, 

a Chronicle of the Great Mutiny. Crown 

800 fir 
v. B. riukCiM. MISS ERIN. 

Edition, Crown Bvo, 6s, 
Tom GftUOlL Author of 'Kiddy.' 

ERBY'S FOLLY. Crown Bw ' 
iUfyOftttttt. DEADBIAN'S. 

THE MOVING FINGER. Crown Bvt, 
y,6d. 
See aho Fleur de Lis Novels. 

inc niLfLfiviM. C9VWN ocv. 01. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
Socond Edition, Crown Bvo, 6r« 



Second 

RICK- 
6». 
Crown Bvo. 
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THE SUPRSMB CRIMB. Cr.990, 6t. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. SwmdBdUitfu 
Crtwm 8cw. 6s. 

* The lovs ttonr which it rnshrinim is s 
very pretty ana tender one.'— Aftfnw«v' 
Ldidtr. 

' Distinctly mlertaldag.*^AtJUfuntmt. 
THINGS. THAT HAVE HAPPENED. 
Cronm ivo, 6t. 

B. Manly Gttlolulii. willowbrake. 

Cfpwn ivo. 6s. 
AlfsmoBOllrtlV. THE keys OF THE 

Chouse. crownBw. 6s. 

060Z19 OlSBiag. Author of * Demos/ ' In the 
YeaJ of Jubilee/ etc THETOWN 
TRAVELLER. Stcamd £diiion. Crvwm 

THECROW^ OF LIFE. CfvwHBv&. 6s. 
BxaMtOlailfUlft. THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
CfvwM 8cw. af . 6tl. 

THE LOST%£GIM£NT. Crwm 8v». 
w. 6d. 
THE DESPATCH RIDER.. Cr^um 8sw. 

THE INCAS TREASURE. Illustrated. 
Crown 8m. 3/. 6d, 

* Nolack of excitinff incident. *—^c9i tmmM . 
' Most thrilling ano exciting.'— 

GUugow MtmiiL 
GharlM Oltlff. . HUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Crown 9vo. ««. 6d. 
JllltaA OOXtbNL MRS. CLYDE. Crown 
Bcvw 6s. 

'A clever oictiire of many phasei of 
feminine aod American life.' — 

Deufy Expross, 

* Full ofNKiTMcityy with many eacnidatiagly 
clever and cnteruming scenes. ^—PiloL 
WORLD'S PEOPLE;. CfMusBcw. 6s. 

8.aordOB. A HANDFUL OF EXOTIC& 

Crown hoo, y. 6d, 
a F. GOH. THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. Third Sdition. 

Crown 8mu 6f . 

B. M'Qaeen Grmy. ELSA. Crown^ioo. u. 

MY STEWARDSHIP. CjywnBoo. u.64. 
A. O. Halag. J air THE APOSTATE. 
Illustrated. Crown ditfo. 6t, 

* An extraordinarily vivid story.'— »VW. 
'Mr. Hake, has a vivid pen, and the 

•cenesare descrihed with vigour and colour. '^ 
Morning PotL 

LordBmeBtBamiltoii. Mary HAMIL- 
TON. Third Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

Xra. Bnrton HarriBon. A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. lUnstnM. Crmond9^ 
6s. 

* Vicorons, swift, wdimg.*^-Omtltak. 

* A smgukrly plcasantstory of the TyroL'— 

Morm'^PosL 
BOlberl Hlftlnmiti Amhor of 'rlames.' 
^te. THE PROPHET OF BERKbSV 

SQUAREi SteomdEdUim, CrommUfo, 

6fc . . 



' One continnoBS sperUe. Mr. 
is witty, satirical, caustic, irrrsinibly ] 
oroos.'— ^irMmrJUM GmMetU. 
TONGUES OFCONSCIENCE. 
Edition. Crown Stw. 6c. 
FELIX Fonrtk Edition. Crwmm Bew. 6s. 

'Firm in tcactve, sane, sincere, and 
naturaL '* Felix" is a clever book, and is 
many respects a true one.' — J9e»(r Cikovnicis. 

* A really powerful book.*— 

Momii^/C Lomdsr, 
'The story is related with wnftagging 

%Vmt.'-fyorld. 
* " Felix " will undoubtedly add to a oao> 

siderable reputation.'— -i^M^y MoeiL 
See also rleur de lis Novels. 
John OllTtr HObbei. Author of "Robert 

Orange.' THE SERIOUS WOOING. 

Crown Sew. 6s. 
*Mt«. C^aigie Is as brtHiant as she ew 

has been : her characters are all ilhunaaated 

with sparkling gemaof descripdoiit aad the 

oooversation sontillatet wifea aa alaart 

bewildering blaze. '— ^ thmmum. 
MSaSbaasYLapt. ScepagesS. 
L Koopar. THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Cronon Sw. 6s. 
VilOot Birnt THE HUMAN IN- 

TBREST. CrvnnsBwb fie 
a J. CntdUto Vtn.% Author of 'CaptaiD 

Kettle,' PRINCE RUPERT THE 

BUCCANEER. With 8 Illusiratioas. 

Soeond Edition. Crown %vo. 6s. 

MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. Crwmm 

8sw. 6fc 
W.W.JaoOlM. See page 99. 
Henzy Junes, Author of *What Mane 

Knew/ THE SACRED FOUNT. 

Crown Bcw. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. Steond Editiom, 

Crown %oo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Crown %oo. 6s. 

Qustaf Janaon. ABRAHAM'S sacri- 
fice. Crown Brio. 6s. 

ar. xeaxy. the journalist. 

Crown Bvo. 6fc 

nonoM Fineh Sdly. with hoops 

of STEEL. Crown 9oo^ 6s. 

Eon. Bmlly ZawImm. traits and 

confidences. Crown 9tw. 6t. 
WITH ESSEX IN IRELANIX Nf 
Edition* Crown 9oo, 6s. 
See als> Flenr de Lis Novel*. 
Harry Lawion, Author of * when the Bil!; 
Boib.' CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 
Crown Boo. 6u 

* Full of human qnnpelhy and thegcnwae 
flavour of a wild, ttntrammelled« vneophisti- 
cated life. * -—Morning London 

•* The aathor writes of the waU, jnctncsase 
life 'out back,' with all the «ffectaonaf s 
native and the penemtang inaight of knc 
obiervatioo.*— iW^r TV^P^iM- 
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8. nacnanght 

CHRISTINA MACNAB. Stamd£ditim, 



& laim Xinton. the true history 

OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. Christuii and 
CommunisL £ltV€nth Jidiit^H, Crvnm 
Sxfo, XX. 

irorma£orl2iier. mirrt ANN. Cfwm 

JOSIAH*S WIFE. CnmmBvo. 6s, 
Cedl LOWlf. THE MACHINATIONS 
OF THE MTO-OK. Crvnm Sew. 6s. 

Gbaxies X. Lvib. the autocrats. 
saxSTimIL derrick vaughan. 

NOVEUST. 4tndtA4msmmd. CrmmSm. 

htan. THE fortune of 

!*A 

Crown Zv0. 6s, 

A. JCacdoneU. THE STORY OF 
TERESA. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Harold KaqaatlL THE puppet 

CROWN. Illastrated. Crown Bvo. 6s. 
CMakgUl. OUTSIDE AND OVERSEAS. 

Crown Bvo, 6s. 
I«IICaa KalAtb See paee ao. 
Hn. M. B. HUin. OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second JSdttion. CriownZvo. 6s. 
*An exceptionally clever book, told with 

consummate artistry ailld reticence.'— /7«iVy 

MisO, 

* Full of shrewd insight and quiet himionr. 
— Academjf, 

* Wholly ddiehtful ; a very beautiful and 
nbtshkkg talt,^—PaU Mai/ GoMsiU, 

'The author touches nothing that she does 
not adorn, so delicate and fira^ is her hold.' 
—ManehssUr Guardian, 

* A powerful 9Xjorf,'~'Timss. 
ALOSTSSTATE. ANewEdiium, Crown 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A NtwEdUion. 
Crown 8cw. 6s, 

BieharaMazBli. both sides of THE 

VEIIk Second Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s. 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 

Crown %vo. 6s, 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. Crmvn 

Btfo. 6t. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

Second Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

' It is a Ions time since my Barcnite read 
a novel of suco entrancing interest as ' The 
Twickenham Peerage.* He recommends 
the gentle reader to get the book. In addi- 
tion to its breathless interest, it is fall of 
character and bubbling with fun,'— Punch. 
A. S. W. KasOn, Author of *The Courtship 
of MoRice Buckler,' * Miranda of the Bal- 
cony/ etc CLEMENTINA. Illustrated. 
Crown 9vo» 6s. 

* A romance of the most delicate ingenuity 
and humour . . . the very quintessence of 
romance. '—Sj^tator. 

Bel0ll Hatlim, Author of 'Cttnin' thro' 
the Rye.* HONEY. /VlirM Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s* 



'Racy, pointed, and entertaining.'— 
yanity Fair. 

* Honey is a splendid gixV—Daiiy 
Express, 

I A vigorously written story, Aill of clever 
things, a piquant blend of sweet and sharp.* 
Daily Tel^raph. 

J.W. ManOL THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

LiT.Meadfti DRIFT. CrvwnBvo, €s. 

Bertram mtford. THE sign of the 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Boo, y, 6d, 

Allan Monkboiue. love in a life. 

Crown Bvo» 6s. 
F. F. Hontresor, Author of * Into the High- 
ways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. Second 
Edition, Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* Fresh, unconventional, and instinct with 
human sfm^rhy.'—ManchesterGuardian. 

' Miss Montresor creates her tragedy out 
of passions and necessities elementarily 
human. Perfect art. *->S>r<r/«<^. 

Arthur Moore, the knight PUNC- 

TILIOUS. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Arthur HOrIsOXL See page 30. 

W. S. Korrla THE CREDIT OF THE 
COUNTY. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s, 

'A capital novel it is, deftly woven to- 
gether of the comedy and tragedy of life.'— 
Vorhshire Post. 

* It is excellent— keen, graceful, diverting.' 
—Times. 

THE EMBARRASSING ORPHAN. 

Crown Bvo. 6s, 

HIS GRACE. Third Edition. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. CrvwnBvo. 6s. 

GILES INGILBY. Illustmted. Second 

Edition. Crown Bvo, 6s. 

AN OCTAVE. Second Edition. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 

A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. CrvwnBvo. 

u. &/. 

JACK'S FATHER. Crown Bvo. 9S. 6d. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
V19. OUphant. THE TWO MARYS. 

Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE LADY'S WALK- Crown Bvo. 6s. 

THE PRODIGALS. CrvwnBvo, y.6d. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 
Alfred OUivant OWD BOB, THE GREY 

DOG OF KENMUIR. Sixth Edition. 

CfimmBvo. 6s. 
'Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic.*^ 

Putich. 
*We ftdmlne this book ... It is one to 

read with admiration and to prai^ n^th 

cnthvauam^'^Soohman. 
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Messrs. Mbthubn's Catalogue 



' It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirriBg book, 
to be enjoyed by every man and woman to 
whom a dog is dtai,*—Liifrutufr, 

M,mm9» OppenlMim. master of 

MEN. Sgeamd£4Uiwm. Crown Bv^, 6t. 
OUbtrt Ptrksr. See page 19. 

iaoM. BIytb* Patton. BlJU, THE 

DANCER. OMMtSmr. 6ji 



__ THE FOOTSTEPS OF 

A THRONE. Illiutxmted. Stcond Edi- 
Umu CrtwM. 8tv. 6f . 
^ * A story of pore adventure, with a sensa. 
tion 00 v^nr9vms»,''— Daily Mail, 
I CROWN THEE Kllfc. With lUns- 
tratioos by Frank Dadd and A. Forresder. 
OmpmSm^ 6*. 

' A romanoeof Ugh adventure, of love and 
war. *^Daify Ntw$, 
Kn.F.B.P0mij. A FOREST OFFICER. 

A MIXED MARRIAGE. Cnmr«8fw. fir. 
BdenPbUlpotU. Seepage 30. 
*Q,' Author of *Dead Mao's Rode' THE 
WHITE WOLF. Sumd£diti0n. Crmm 
fow. 6t. 

' Every story is an accomplished romance 
In its own way.'— Nfctf/nmnr. 

'Theooet's vein, the breadth of vision, the 
touch or mysticism are plain in aXV-^Timgt. 

B. OrtoA ProwM. the poison of 

ASPS. CrvumSxw, y.6d, 

Biohwd Piyoa. time and the 

woman. Cf^um^vo. 6r. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. Crown 

8v». \t. 6d. 
XBaadaL AUNT BETHIA'S BUTTON. 

Crown 8ew. 6r. 
Walter Bajnumd, Author of * Love and 

Ouiet life.' FOkTUNB'S DARLING. 

CroumBtM, fir. 

Oraoe Bliya THE wooing OF 

SHEILA. Second Mdiiian, CrownZoo. 6r. 
'ArealW fine book. A book that deserves 
to live. SheiU is the sweetest heroine who 
has lived in a novelist's pages^ for many a 
day. Every scene and every incident has 
the impress of truth. It is a masterly ro- 
mance, and one that should be widely read 
and ai»rectated.'--'Af9rwViiif Ltador, 

Qnea lUiyt aaA Anotbsr. the 

DIVERTED VILLAGE. With Illns- 
trations by Dobothv Gwvn jBprxiEs. 

SdltiTBlekgrt OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP. Crown ^00. 6f. 
W. Pett Bidg«. LOST PROPERTY. 

Sicond Bditton, Crown 8tw. 6f . 
' The story b an interesdns and animated 

picture of ue struggle for ufe in London, 

with anntnral hnnonr nod tendemesa of its 

own* *■■ Scctsfftofir 
'A simple, delicate bit of work, which 

will give pleasure to many. Much study of 



the masses has made him, not mad« bat 

Strang, and— wonder of wonderi c^jfiil * 

— Timet. 

A SON OF THE STATE. 

3/. 6d, 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE.M.P. Crwan 

aaD.Botertf. THE HEART OF THE 
ANCIENT WOOD. CmM 8mw s«.6/. 

Hn. M. H. BobertOB. A GALLANT 
QUAKER. Illustrated. Crommtvo. 6s. 

W.OlarkBuMIL MY DANISH SWEET. 
HEAR T. lUustratML Fomrtk JSdOiom. 

W.SalOlltfIL THE LAND OF THE LOST. 

MMibalt Baoiulna. ROSE A char- 

LITTE. Crown Svo. 6t. 
W.aBonlly. THE WHITE HECATOMB. 

Crown 8tw. 6«. 

BETWEEN SUN AND SAND. Crown 

8cw. 6f. 

A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

Crown Zvo, ar. 6d, 
AOallne BarSMllt Author of ' The Story of 

a Penitent SouL' A GREAT LADY. 

Crown 9ioo» 6t. 

THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD 

Crown Bvo. 6r. 

BARBARA'S MONEY. SooondEdiHau 

Crown 8v«. 6r. 

* Full of life and Inddeat, and Barbara is 
a delightful heroine.*— /7ai^ Ejcproeu 

'An unusually entertaining ssoiy.'— 

ANTHEA'SWAY. Crown Bvo. 6m. 

W. T. thamton. THE mess deck. 

Crown Be». v. 6^ 

TIM TWELVES. Second Sdttien. Crowm 

Mw. xs.6d. 

* Full of quaint humour, wise saw^ and 
deep-sea philosophy.'--Jlf9rwtiy Itmmtr. 

'In "Jim Twelves'" Mr. Shannon has 
created a delightful character. '-^nsadL 

' Bright and lively reading througJiottL*— 
Ttiegn^k. 
Helen Slliston. THE STRONG GOD 

CIRCUMSTANCE. Civrm Sw. 6#. 
B. N. Bteidiesi. A GENTL£M.\N 
PLAYER. Crown^tfo. fa. 
See also Fleur de Lis Novels. 

B. BL Stnda. elmslie's drag-net. 
EimTSkiuurt A woman of forty. 

Crown 8o«. u. td. 

CHRIST ALLA. Crown Boo. «r. 

DneheM of SntberlaiUL one hour 

and the next. TJk^^ EdiHon. 
Crown 9oo» 6t. 

Annie Bwan. Lovs GROWN cold. 

Second SdiHotu Crown Bm, 5c. 

Benjamin ftvttt. siren cityT Crowm 

Boo. ti. 

SORDON. Crown 900, 6s. 
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B. B. Towndlfllld. LONE PINE: A Ro- 
mance of Mexican Life. CtVwH Bvo. 6f . 

Hn.B.W.TnlR>zd-nnmt(»i. SILENT 

DOMINION. CrtmnBvo. dr. 
PAvlWalneman. A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. CrwmmBv0. dr. 

* A lovely talc'-^JIfaMckisUrGmarJitm. 

' A vivid picture of pastoral life in a 
beamifiil and too little known country. ' 

^PAii Mall GautU. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. Crmtm^oo. tt. 

VloUnrWaite. CROSS trails. Cr9wn 
8tw. 6fc 

KB.MiirMttfWftMft THK SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. IHustiiited* 
Ssecmd£diii0it. CrvamBw. 6s. 

H. O. Wells. THE STOLEN BACILLUS, 
and other Stories, Sicomd Mditi^iu Croum 

THE ?LATTNER STORY and Othbxs. 
Steond EdiH0n, Cptmm9o0. y.^d, 
THE SEA LAPY. CrawH Zvo. 6r. 

* A Strang*, fantastic tale, a really beauti- 
ful x&yW—SimMdard. 

^Ib literary clutfrn, i»lnvcntivenesi, in fun 
and humour, it is ttqual to the best of Mr. 
WeUs* stories.'— 2>M7r NiWi. 

'Highly snccessliif farce and plenty of 
polished satire.'— /^lAr MmL 
TALES OF SPACE AND TIME 
Cr9um9i», 6c. 



WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES. 

Crown Zv^. fir. 

THE INVISIBLE MAN. CrowmBoa. fir. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. Cronm 
8cw. fiis. 
Stanley Weyman, Author of * a Gentleman 
of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Ilhsstrattoos by R. C Woodvills, 
Sivenieinth Editiam. Crown 9w, fir. 

' Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the first 
page of which to the last the breathless 
fciMirr b haled along. An inspiration of 
manliness and courage.'— Z>«i(^ CkronicU. 

Vn. 0. v. WiniamMn, Author of 'The 

Barnstormers.' PAPA. Stc&itd Edition. 
Ct»w»9p0, fit. 

'Full of startling adventures and sen- 
sational episodes.'— /M/^f €!rmMie, 
TmADVENTURE OF TRINCESS 
SLYVIA. CrvmmBtio. yi.6d. 

a W. Mi4 4. M. wmianMm. the 

LIOHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being 
th« Romance of a Motor Car. Illnstvated. 
Crmim 8cv. fir. 
' A very ingenious and diverting book.'— 



_ ^Author of ' Life U Life.' TALES OF 
DtmSTABLE WEIR. Crown Bva. fir. 
Z.L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
Crvwn 9vo, yt. 6d, 



Uhc fl&xt De Xte novels 

Crown Svo. 3/* 6d, 

MKS9R8. MetrUEN are now publishing a cheaper issue of some of their popular 
Novels in a new and most charming style of binding, 

J. S. PtoMbor. 

Thb Paths op thb Peudbmt. 

Kftzy Qftnml 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. 

gtfbwrt HltihiM. 

feYEWAYS. 

Bmily] 

HURRISH. 
MAELCMO. 



Andmr Balfinm 

To ARMS! . ^ ^ 

JftOA Barlow. 

A CRBBL of IRISH STORIBS. 

B.F.Baiuon. 

THE ViNTACm. . „ . _. 

J. Bloii]idall6-B!irtoiL 

IN THB Day or- ADVERSITY. 

A FLASHOF SUUMER. ^ . 

LCopo Oornfiird. 

SONS OF AOVBRSITY 

A. J. SawiOB. 

THE CROOK OF THB BOUCH. 

Bts.2)1idtti«F. 

THB THIRD FLOOR. 

s«M J6aim«tt« Donean. 

AVOTAOaOF^COj^OUgJON.^^ 

THB Star Gazbrs.__ _ ^ 

Jaaa & Flidlater. 

rachrl. 

JaiM R. and Ksry Vlndlatair. 

Talbs that abb Toxa 



W. B. Noma. 

MATTHBW AUSTIN. 

Mrs. Olitihaat 

Sir KoBBRrs fortune. 

Vary A. Owan. 

THE DaUGMTBR OP ALOUBTTB. 

Kary !■. PondiirML 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 

M0ZI07 Botarta. 

THE FLUMDRRRRS. 

X.N. tfeMlwna. 

AN ENRMV TO THB KING. 

Mn. wuited. 

SUCCESSORS TO THB TrTLB. 
A FASStONATE FlLGRlM. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



SSoofta for Xor» an^ 9M$ 
Crown Bvo.' ^td. 



THB ICBLANDER'S SWOKD. Br S. Batteff-Gould. 
Two LITTLU CUILORBN AND CHXNC Bjr EdUh E. 

CvthalL 
TODDLBBBlTS RSAO. B* M. M. BUkft. 

Only a GU4atD-Roou uoc. Bjr Edith E. CmhcU. 

THB DOCTOR OF THB JUUBT. By H«Ry ColUaK- 
MaSTBB ROCXAFBIXAB'S VOYAGB. By W. CIttk 



8YD Bblton : O^ th« Boy «bo wndd MC £o to Scr 

By G. MmitUIb fmbl 
THB RBD Gramcb. By MfB. MolesvottlL 
THB SBCIIBT OP MADAKB 09 MONLUC By tbe 

Author of *Md]e.MorL* 
Dumps. By Mn. Fur. 

A GIRL OF THB PBOPLB. By L. T. Mflidk 
Hbpsy Gipsy. By L. T. Me»d«. v.bd. 
THB UONOUBASLB MISS. By L.^, Meade. 

TTbe tloveltet 

Messss. Methuen ore issuing under the above gtbenl title a Montbfy Series 
of Novels tjy popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Each number is as kng as 
the average Six Shilling Novel. The first numbers of 'The Novelist' are as 
follows :— 



L Dbad mbn TBLL NO Talbs. 

Hocnunit* 
IL JBNNIB BAXTBB, JOURNALIST. 



By E. W. 

By Robert 



in. THBlNCA*STRBAStniB.BirBfflMttGteTllle. 
IV. A SON OP THB STATE. 9f W. Pett Rldffe. 

V« FUBZB BUOOM. By & BuW-Goidd. 
VI. BUNTBR'S Cruisb. By C. Gldg. 
VII. THB Gay Dbcrivers. By Arthtir Moore. 
Vni. PRISONBBS OF WAR. By A. Boysoa Weekes. 
IX. A FLASH OF SUMMBR. By Mn. W. K. 

aifford. 
X VELDT AND Laacbb! Tdes Of fhe Tnasvul. 

By B. S. Valentine. 
XI. THE NiCGBR KNICHTS. By F. Nooeys 

ConneL 
XII. A MarRIACB at SBA. By W. Qnk Ruakell. 

XIII. THB POMP OF THB LjiVILBTTES. By 

Gilbert Parker. 

XIV. A MAN OF MARX. By Aathoey Hopeb. 
XV. THB CARISSIMA. By Lucms MaleC. 

XVI. THB LADY'S WALK. By Mr*. OBpheet. 
XVII. DERRICK VaUCHAN. By Edna Lyall.. 
-XyilL IN THB UlDST OP ALARMS. Bty Robert 
Ban. 
XIX. His GracB. By W. E. Nonris. 
XX. Dodo. Br B. F. Benaon. 
XXI. CHEAP Tack ZrrA. By 8. Bartax-Goold. 
XXII. WHEN VaLMOND CAMB TO FONTtAC. By 

G&bertPwkei; 



XXIIL THB HUMAN BoY. By Edea FUBpom. 
XXIV. THB CHRONICLES OF COUNT AlTTXUSia 

By Anthoey Hope. 
XXV. BY STROKB OP SWOaa By AedRV 

Balfqur. 
XXVL KrTTY ALONE. By S. Barine-Gedd. 
XXVIL Giles Incilby. By W. ETNonis. 
XXVIII. URITH. By S. Bartec«G<»M. 
XXIX. THB Town TSAVBLLXB. Bf GeoH* 

XXX. MRTSMrni. By Mrs. Walfead. 
XXXI. A CHANCE OF AlR. By AotbiMy Roer 
• XXXII. THE KLOOF BRIDB. By EravK daaviSe. 
XXXin. ANGBL. By a M. Crokcr. 
XXXIV. A COUNSEL OP PBRPBCTtON. By Lacei 

Malet 
XXXV. THB BABY'S GRANDMOTHBR. By Mn. 

Walford. 
XXXVI. THBCOtmTBSSTBKLA. By Robot Bk 
. XSCXVJL DRIFT. BY L. T. Meade. 
XXXVIII. Thb Master of Bbbchwood. % 
Adelfaie Sergeant. 
XXXIX CLBMBNTINA. By a. E. W. Maao^ 
XL. THB AUBN. By F. F. Me«beaer. 
XLL THB Broom SgUIRB. By S. Baiiiv- 

XLH. Honey. By Hdca Mathctv 

XLIIL THB POOTSTiPB OF A THRQME. ^ 

Max Peobenoa. 



Aetbuen'0 Sftpennc Xfbrare 



THB MATABXtX CAKFaICK.. By M%|or-Geiieral 

Baden-PewelL 
The Downfall OF PREMPEH. By MjOor-Geeeral 

Baden- PowelL 
My Danish sweetheart. By W. Clerk RoaseU. 
In the Roar of the Sea. By S. Barinc- 

Gould. 
Pbccy of thb Bartons. By a M. Craker. 
The Green Graves of Balcowrie. By Jaae 

H. Flndlater. 

THB Stolen Bacillus. By K. G. WcUi. 

Matthew Austin. By W. E. Nairis. 

THE ConqUSST of LONOON. By DocetheA 

Gerard. 
A Voyage of CONSOtATi ox. Br Sara J. Duncan. 
The Mutable Many. By Robert Ban. 
BenHur. By GenenJ Law Wallace. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. By Mrs. ORphant. 
THB Fair God. By General Lew WaUace. 
CLARISSA FU1U06A. By W. E. Noiria. 
CRANFORD. ByMra. GaakelL 
NOBMI. By S. aixInc-Could. 
THE THRONB OiTdaVia By). H. lagrahanu 



ACROSS THE Salt Sbas. By J. 



THE MILL ON THB FLOSSL 



r Georfe Efioc 



Mary Barton. By Mn. GoakcO. 

PRIDB AND PREJUDICE. By Jl 

NORTH AND South. By Mn. 

Jacob Faithful. By Captain Menyat. 

SHIRLEY. ByChariotteBraete. 

Fairy Talbs Re-Told. By S. 

THE TRUB History of Joshua DAviosoN. 

Mrs. Lynn Lbton. 
A STATE Secret. By & M Gnker. 
Sam's SWEETHEART. By Helen Methen. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Sunees. 
ANNB MAULRVBRER. By Mr«. Cal^ 

THB ADVENTURERS. By H. & Maniolt t 

Dante's Dxvimb Gouboy. TteulBted by U. F. 

THE CBDAR STAR. ByM.B.Mua. 
Master of Men. By E. P. Oppenhcte. 
TK8TaAU.0PTKBAwqRa ByGilbeRBiricaa. 
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